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/"^LOSELY  following  the  publication  of  "  How 
^-^  I  Became  a  Sailor,"  there  came  to  the 
author  many  requests  that  the  hero  be  carried 
farther  in  his  career,  and  that  a  glimpse  of  his 
sailor-life  be  given. 

Those  who  had  known  father  and  his  voca- 
tion for  over  half  a  century,  added  :  "  Tell  us 
how  he  became  a  preacher." 

Compliance  with  these  requests  seemed  im- 
possible, so  meager  were  the  data  at  my  com- 
mand, until  a  similar  request  came  from  my 
brother,  Philip  G.  Gillett,  accompanied  with 
the  statement  that  he  had  father's  journal  of 
his  travels,  which  he  thought  would  help  me. 
At  my  request  he  sent  me  the  journal,  and  this 
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volume  is  the  result.  The  book  is  oue  of  facts 
which  have  been  collated  from  every  possible 
source,  in  addition  to  the  journal;  viz.,  old  let- 
ters, lectures  upon  foreign  localities,  notably 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  memory  of 
persons  now  living,  especially  that  of  my 
mother.  More  history  has  been  introduced  than 
the  journal  contained,  as  have  also  many  truths 
taken  from  encyclopedias  and  reliable  works  of 
travel. 

"  How  I  Became  a  Sailor "  is  not  wholly 
truthful,  and  that  fact  demands  an  explanation. 

Samuel's  mother  did  not  die  in  the  log  cabin 
in  the  cornfield  near  Terre  Haute,  Indiana;  but 
the  sickness  was  so  severe  as  to  break  up  the 
family,  and  Samuel  went  to  work  for  his  living, 
much  as  described  in  the  book. 

Truth  requires  me  to  say  also  that  father 
had  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  not  mentioned 
in  "  How  I  Became  a  Sailor  ;"  the  author's  ex- 
treme invalidism  at  the  time  of  writing,  and 
probable  speedy  death,  prompting  the  writing 
of  a  shorter  narrative  than  the  whole  truth 
would  have  demanded. 

One  brother,  Simeon   S.  Gillett,  was   a  great 
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assistance  to  Samuel,  doing  for  liini  the  part 
which  the  first  narrative  assigns  to  an  uncle. 

His  mother  lived  to  old  age,  and  when 
mention  is  made  of  her  in  this  volume  it  is  in 
accord  with  the  truth. 

Had  the  publication  of  a  sequel  to  the  first 
volume  been  anticipated,  conformity  to  truth 
would  have  been  observed  through  the  first  as 
it  has  through  the  second. 

In  that  case,  my  father's  entire  name, 
Samuel  Trumbull  Gillett,  would  have  been 
used. 

The  author  desired  to  employ  the  full  name 
in  this  volume;  but  at  the  request  of  her  to 
whom  the  book  is  dedicated,  the  name  was 
made  to  conform  to  the  one  in  "  How  I  Became 
a  Sailor." 

Many  of  the  names  and  characters  in  this 
narrative  are  fictitious. 

If,  however,  the  person  mentioned  was  at  any 
time  commander  of  a  vessel,  or  higher  in  rank 
than  a  captain  in  the  United  States  Navy,  the 
name  is  correctly  given. 

Names  of  representatives  of  our  Government 
in  foreign  lands  are  also  given  correctly.     So  is 
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that  of  Ivieiitenant  vS.  H.  Hopkinson,  who  died 
near  the  Island  of  Milo.  Likewise  that  of  Mr. 
Mooner,  the  generons  sailing-master  of  the 
Lexington^  who  so  befriended  father  during  a 
long  sickness  on  shipboard.  Mr.  Mooner  has 
probably,  long  ere  this,  passed  to  his  reward, 
but  the  kindness  he  did  my  father  is  gratefully 
acknowledged  to-day  by  the  son. 

Many  copious  extracts  are  taken,  verbatim, 
from  father's  journal.  These,  it  is  hoped,  his 
old  friends  will  recognize  from  the  style. 

Quotations  from  literature  of  a  date  more 
recent  than  that  of  the  occurrences  narrated,  the 

author  has  freely  made. 

O.  T.  GILLETT. 
Coi^oRADO  Springs,  1S93. 
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How  I  Became  a  Preacher. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Orders — Too  Late— A  Familiar  Face — "All  is  Well 
THAT  Ends  Well." 

I  love  the  sea!     I  love  to  be 

Where  ocean  billows  foam! 
No  other  freedom  is  so  free 

As  when  the  seas  we  roam. 

THE  thirteenth  of  May,  1827,  was  Sunday. 
In  common  with  my  associate  midshipmen 
attached  to  the  receiving-ship  Fulton^  and  not 
at  that  hour  on  duty,  I  was  attending  divine 
service  in  the  Bethel  connected  with  the  navy- 
yard  at  Brooklyn,  New  York.  With  me — I 
think  with  the  others  also — it  was  a  pleasure  to 
go  to  Church.  Though  not  a  professed  Chris- 
tian, I  remembered  early  teachings,  and  the  re- 
quirement for  us  acting-midshipmen  to  attend 
service  once  on  Sunday  was  gladly  obeyed. 
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There  was  quite  a  company  of  us  connected 
with  the  Fulton^  where  we  were  doing  light 
duty  on  full  pay,  and  waiting  for  orders  to  active 
service. 

We  all  earnestly  desired  to  get  to  work,  be- 
ing enthusiastic  sailors  in  spirit,  and  desirous  to 
see  the  reality.  Every  one,  therefore,  hoped  for 
orders.  The  chaplain  of  the  navy-yard  preached 
that  morning  from  the  text:  "Be  ye  also  ready; 
for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of 
man  cometh." 

It  was  a  splendid  text,  and,  I  suppose,  a 
splendid  sermon  ;  but  so  anxious  was  I  to  get 
sailing  orders,  my  mind  would  wander  in  spite 
of  an  honest  effort  to  listen.  Something  unex- 
pected was  to  come,  the  text  said  ;  to  me  that 
was  "orders,"  and  from  that  thought  I  could  not 
escape. 

In  the  midst  of  the  sermon  and  of  these 
thoughts,  Captain  Budd,  commander  of  the  Ful- 
ton^ entered  the  church,  and  called  me  from'  the 
room. 

"Mr.  Trumbull,"  said  the  captain,  when  we 
were  out  of  the  building,  "there  are  orders  for 
you  in  the  commodore's  office.  You  are  to  re- 
port at  once  on  board  the  Lexington.  She  sails 
in  an  hour,  or  less,  for  the  Mediterranean,  and 
you  have  uot  a  minute  to  lose.     So  hurry  up  !" 

Scarcely  taking  time  to  thank  Captain  Budd, 
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I  dashed  off  at  full  speed  toward  the  Fulton. 
"  How  can  I  get  aboard  the  quickest?"  was  my 
thought.  It  was  necessary  that  I  go  on  the 
Fidton  to  get  my  things,  and  no  boat  was  at  my 
disposal. 

Captain  Budd  kindly  solved  the  dilemma  by 
calling  after  me  as  I  ran  : 

"Take  my  gig,  Mr.  Trumbull,  and  hurry!" 

"Hurry!"  No  need  for  that  injunction.  I 
ran  as  only  a  Hoosier  can.  I  was  the  first  Hoo- 
sier  in  the  navy,  and  I  doubt  if  any  of  those 
who  followed  me  ever  obeyed  orders  with  more 
velocity  than  I.  Gladness  gave  me  wings,  and 
1  Jiezv  to  the  gig,  the  crew  of  which  rowed  mc 
to  the  Fiiltoti  in  quick  time. 

As  we  were  crossing  the  water,  I  thought  of 
the  text — the  first  clause  of  it — "  Be  ye  also 
ready."  For  the  reception  of  orders  in  the 
usual  way,  I  was  fully  prepared  ;  but  I  was  not 
ready  to  be  called  from  church  and  sent  away 
in  such  a  precipitous  manner.  Though  semper 
paratus  is  the  sailor's  motto,  upon  which  I  had 
endeavored  to  act,  there  were  many  little  things 
I  wanted  to  get  before  sailing.  Now  there  was 
no  opportunity,  and  I  must  go  without  them. 
In  a  very  few  minutes  all  my  belongings  were 
packed,  when  a  boat  set  them  and  me  on  shore. 

Having  been  on  the  Fulton  about  six  weeks, 
many  pleasant  friendships  had  been  formed  ;  but 
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there  was  no  time  for  farewells.  The  truth  was, 
most  of  my  friends  were  still  in  church.  In 
short  order,  I  bade  adieu  to  the  few  on  board, 
and  off  for  the  Lexington  I  hastened,  I  knew 
the  vessel  was  lying  in  North  River,  opposite 
New  York  City.  Hailing  a  carriage — as  it  was 
Sunday,  I  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  finding 
one  quickly — we  drove  as  speedily  as  possible 
to  Fulton  Ferry,  upon  which  we  crossed  East 
River ;  thence  across  New  York  City  to  the 
bank  of  North  River. 

There,  as  I  expected,  was  the  beautiful  sloop- 
of-war  Lexington ;  but,  contrary  to  expectation, 
she  had  weighed  anchor,  and  was  sailing  proudly 
down  toward  the  bay.  The  sight  was  to  me 
most  distressing.  She  was  off  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  I  was  left  behind  ! 

The  Mediterranean! — the  cruise  which,  of 
all  others,  I  longed  to  take  !  Rather  than  send 
me  to  the  Lexington  by  some  other  vessel,  the 
Government  would  assign  me  to  other  duty ! 
Keener  disappointment  than  was  mine  at  that 
moment  I  had  never  experienced.  In  despera- 
tion I  cried  to  the  driver : 

"Go  to  the  Battery  as  fast  as  you  can  drive  !" 

What  good  going  to  the  Battery  would  do 
was  not  to  me  very  clear ;  but  it  was  in  the  di- 
rection the  Lexington  was  sailing,  and  therefore 
I  wanted  to  go. 
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Down  the  river  we  went,  as  fast  as  two  good 
horses  could  take  us,  on  the  street  bordering  the 
river.  The  noble  ship  was  but  little  in  advance. 
She  was  "so  near,  and  yet  so  far!" 

In  my  anxiety  to  get  nearer  I  leaned  far  out 
of  the  carriage — so  far  that  the  driver  refused 
to  proceed  unless  I  seated  myself  properly. 

We  had  almost  reached  the  Battery  when  I 
saw  something  which  caused  my  heart  to  leap 
with  joy. 

"Stop!"  cried  I;   "stop!" 

The  driver  complying,  I  alighted,  and  ap- 
proached a  gentleman  who  was  passing  upon 
the  sidewalk.  It  was  Lieutenant  Samuel  L. 
Breese,  first  lieutenant  of  the  Lexington.^  whom 
I  knew  by  sight.  I  knew  the  ship  would  not 
sail  without  him,  and  I  was  happy.  Lifting  my 
cap,  I  said  : 

"  Lieutenant  Breese,  I  am  ordered  to  report 
for  duty  on  the  Lexingtony 

"Where  are  your  orders,  sir?" 

"I  had  not  time  to  get  them,  sir.  Captain 
Budd  told  me  they  were  at  the  commodore's  of- 
fice, but  that  I  had  no  time  to  get  them,  as  the 
ship  was  on  the  point  of  sailing,  and  I  had  not 
a  minute  to  spare.  He  called  me  from  church 
to  tell  me  this." 

"I  suppose  the  commodore  was  at  church?" 
said  the  lieutenant. 
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"Yes,  sir,  he  was,"  I  replied. 

"I  see  it!  The  coniiiiodore  knew  we  were 
to  change  our  anchorage,  but  his  clerk  did  not, 
and  supposed  we  were  off  for  good.  The  ship 
is  to  anchor  a  mile  or  so  down  the  harbor. 
What  is  your  name?" 

"Samuel  Trumbull." 

"Go  back  to  the  navy-yard,  Mr.  Trumbull, 
and  get  your  orders.  You  can  report  to-morrow 
for  duty." 

I  was  delighted  with  Lieutenant  Breese. 
With  a  happy  heart  I  watched  the  Lexington  as 
she  came  to  anchor.  The  sound  of  the  cable 
as  it  passed  through  the  hawse-hole  was  sweet 
music  indeed,  and  the  grace  of  movement  with 
which  the  ship  responded  to  the  restraint  of  her 
cable  was  most  pleasing. 

I  went  back  in  the  carriage  to  the  navy-yard, 
paying  the  driver  a  good  fee,  for  he  had  earned 
it.  Monday  morning  I  procured  my  orders  from 
the  commodore's  clerk ;  did  what  shopping  I 
wished  to  do  in  Brooklyn  ;  bade  my  shipmates  in 
the  Fulton  good-bye  ;  and  in  one  of  the  ship's 
boats  was  rowed  away  to  the  Lexington — a  much 
more  pleasant  and  dignified  way  than  racing 
across  town  in  a  carriage. 


CHAPTEH   11. 
The  Fresh-water  Sailor— At  Sea — Meditations. 

THE  Lexington  did  not  sail  till  the  19th.  As 
I  came  on  board  of  her  on  the  14th,  there 
were  five  days  in  which  to  get  acquainted  with 
my  shipmates.  I  was  prepared  to  be  pleased 
with  everything  and  everybody. 

Of  the  officers,  only  one  besides  myself  was 
taking  his  maiden  voyage.  That  was  a  young 
acting-midshipman  named  Perkins,  from  one  of 
the  States  bordering  the  chain  of  great  lakes. 
Being  green  hands,  we  early  became  intimate. 
Perkins  was  a  little  fellow,  full  of  fun,  a  great 
joker,  and,  what  is  somewhat  uncommon  with 
jokers,  able  to  enjoy  the  fun  when  the  laugh  was 
upon  himself.  Acquaintance  proved  that  he 
was  a  little  boastful.  He  professed  great  love 
for  the  sea,  though  he  admitted  he  had  never 
seen  salt-water  till  he  came  to  the  navy-yard  to 
report  for  duty,  only  a  few  weeks  before. 
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"I  ain  a  first-rate  sailor,  Trumbull,"  he  said 
to  me ;  "  for  I  have  been  on  the  lakes  so 
much," 

"I  wish  I  were,"  was  my  reply;  "but  I  am 
not,  and  I  expect  to  be  terribly  seasick." 

"  If  you  are,  I  will  take  care  of  you.  I  am 
used  to  the  '  bounding  billow,'  though  not  the 
kind  seasoned  with  salt — the  same  genus,  if  it 
is  a  different  species.  So  I  am  healthy  when  it 
comes  to  seasickness." 

The  19th  at  last  came,  and  we  were  to  sail. 
Arrangements  for  departure  began  early  in  the 
morning. 

I  had  read  something  about  the  sailing  of 
ships — about  the  friends  being  present  in  great 
numbers  to  bid  sad  farewells  to  those  whom 
they  feared  never  to  see  again.  There  was  some 
of  this  with  us,  but  not  much  ;  for  we  had  said 
our  good-byes  to  the  loved  ones  weeks  or  months 
before.  I  had  spoken  mine  from  the  lower 
deck  of  the  Ohio  River  steauier  Rainbou\  over 
a  thousand  miles  from  New  York  Harbor.  Most 
of  the  crew  and  officers  were  likewise  from 
home — though  few  so  far  as  I — and  to  them 
and  me  the  sailing  was  a  longed-for  occurrence. 
To  the  old  tars,  it  was  no  novelty.  To  us  all, 
it  was  a  matter  of  business ;  and  we  were  de- 
lighted when  the  anchor  hung  at  the  bow,  and 
sails   filled   with   a  favoring  breeze  were  urging 
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us  to  the  ocean.  To  the  ocean  !  I  had  never 
yet  fairly  seen  it,  for  but  little  of  it  is  visible 
from  New  York  Harbor ;  but  our  majestic  ship 
is  bearing  us  proudly  to  its  broad  surface.  As 
we  passed  the  Narrows  the  forts  on  either  side 
gave  us  a  parting  salute,  as  a  wish  for  a  prosper- 
ous voyage. 

Perkins  and  I  were  alive  to  everything  that 
occurred. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Perkins,  "that  long,  low 
point  of  sand  on  the  right  is  Sandy  Hook." 

"1  expect  so,"  said  I.  "Look  at  the  light- 
house !  How  glad  I  am  to  see  Sandy  Hook !  I 
have  heard  so  much  about  it." 

"So  am  I  glad  to  see  it.  When  we  have 
fairly  passed  that,  we  are  at  sea,  are  we  not?" 
asked  Perkins. 

"I  believe  so,"  was  my  reply. 

I  did  not  want  to  talk ;  the  situation  was  too 
impressive  for  words.  I  think  Perkins  took 
the  hint  from  my  brief  reply,  for  he  was  silent. 

About  eleven  o'clock  we  passed  Sandy  Hook, 
and  were  on  the  Atlantic.  The  Atlantic !  How 
constantly  it  had  been  a  factor  in  the  dreams  of 
my  boyhood!  "The  name,"  said  I,  to  myself, 
"is  based  on  the  fabulous  personage.  Atlas. 
Atlas  upheld  the  world  ;  and  how  nearly  does 
this  ocean  hold  the  good  and  great  things  of 
this   w^orld !      Its    waters,   with    the    aid   of    the 
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great  Mediterranean  Sea,  lave  the  shores  of  the 
countries  where  civilization  was  first  cradled, 
and  where,  in  later  centuries,  it  has  attained  its 
robust  manhood." 

Byron  had  the  idea,  when  to  the  sea  he  sang 
in  his  "Chiide  Harold's  Pilgrimage:" 

"  Thy  shores  are  empires,  chauged  in  all  save  thee : — 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they  ? 

Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  since  ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 

Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts.     Not  so  thou^ 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play ; 

Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow ; 

Such  as  Creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now." 

The  ocean  is  ever  the  same,  and  to  this 
great  Mediterranean  Sea  it  is  affording  us  a 
kindly  passage.  In  the  lands  bordering  this 
great  midland  sea  we  will  study  the  wonders  of 
the  past  ages — the  wonders  of  nature,  and  the 
wonders  of  art ;  and,  above  all,  we  will  walk  the 
paths  which  the  feet  of  the  Savior  trod. 

Thus  did  I  meditate  till  called  to  go  on  duty. 
As  I  walked  the  deck,  I  thought  of  what  a  won- 
derful thing  is  power  and  authority.  Here  was 
I,  a  young,  eighteen-year-old  boy,  fresh  from 
the  frontier  of  Indiana,  with  little  knowledge  of 
this  world  and  its  way,  yet,  through  the  author- 
ity which  my  position  as  a  midshipman  gave 
me,  I  was  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  deck  of 
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this  great  ship — subject,  of  course,  to  those 
higher  than  I  in  rank,  yet  temporarily  in  charge 
of  the  deck. 

"How  great  is  this  ship,"  thought  I,  "yet  it 
is  under  my  control  !  And  how  great  is  the  sea  ! 
Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  its  immensity  and 
grandeur  extend."  While  thus  thinking,  the 
curtain  of  night  fell  over  the  sea  and  the  ship, 
and  the  heavenly  firmament  became  studded 
with  stars.  I  further  thought,  "  How  wonderful 
are  the  heavens !"  and  I  repeated,  as  I  paced 
the  quarter-deck:  "The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his 
handiwork."  "When  I  consider  thy  heavens, 
the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars 
which  thou  hast  ordained  ;  what  is  man,  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?" 

Then  I  further  thought:  "As  I,  a  weak 
worm  of  the  dust,  am  superior  to  this  great  ship, 
because  of  some  trivial  authority,  so  art  thou, 
O  Maker  of  the  universe,  superior  to  all  these 
earthly  and  heavenly  wonders,  for  thou  didst 
make  them.  Thou  art  the  embodiment  of  au- 
thority. By  thy  word  were  they  created.  As 
the  wonders  of  the  universe  transcend  in  mag- 
nificence and  grandeur  this  frail  vessel,  which 
is  but  a  spot  on  the  vast  ocean,  so  do  thy 
might  and  power  surpass  those  of  thy  servant 
man." 
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Such    were    my   thoughts   the    first   day   and 
evening  on  the  sea.     I  cried  with  delight: 

"  The  sea !  the  sea !  the  open  sea ! 
The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free ! 
Without  a  mark,  without  a  bound, 
It  runneth  the  earth's  wide  regions  round." 

The  weather  thus  far  had  been  favorable. 
A  gentle  breeze,  sufficient  for  fair  progress,  yet 
not  strong  enough  to  roughen  the  sea,  had 
blown  steadily  all  day.  With  deepest  gratitude 
to  God  for  his  many  mercies,  I  sought  my  ham- 
mock, first  committing  myself  to  the  care  of 
Him  who  holdeth  the  seas  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand. 


CHAPTEf^   III. 
Seasickness— The  Azores— Gibraltar. 

CONTRARY  to  my  fears,  I  was  able  to  be 
up  next  morning.  Seasickness  I  confi- 
dently expected.  Not  so,  however,  with  my 
friend  Perkins,  the  fresh-water  sailor  from  the 
Northern  lakes.  We  had  a  good  breakfast  that 
first  morning  at  sea,  to  which  Perkins  and  I  did 
ample  justice ;  after  which  we  went  on  deck. 
The  morning  was  glorious,  though  the  sea  was  a 
little  rough — quite  rough,  I  thought  at  the  time. 

Soon  Perkins  leaned  over  the  gunwale.  Why 
he  did  so  did  not  occur  to  me.  My  wits  were 
sharpened  when  the  captain,  in  passing,  said  : 

"Ah,  Mr.  Perkins!  feeding  the  fishes,  are 
you  ?" 

"I  suppose  it  does  look  that  way.  Captain, 
but  I  'm  not  seasick ;  only  a  little  nausea  from 
something  I  ate.  I  'ni  quite  a  sailor,"  said  Mr. 
Perkins. 
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"I'm  glad  you  are,"  said  Captain  Booth; 
"  but  it  looks  a  little  suspicious." 

Perkins  again  took  a  lean  over  the  side.  As 
he  seemed  very  sick,  I  went  to  his  assistance. 

"Can  I  help  you?"  asked  T. 

"No,  thank  you.  I'm  not  sick,  only  my 
stomach  feels  badly.  I  think  it  is  the  potted 
mustard  I  ate.  Mustard,  you  know,  is  an 
emetic." 

"Seasickness  is  an  emetic  this  time,  Mr.  Per- 
kins," said  I. 

"No,  sir!"  replied  he,  with  indignation.  "I 
tell  you  it  is  the  mustard,  and  nothing  else. 
My  uncle  is  a  doctor,  and  I  know  something 
about  medicine." 

The  poor  fellow  braced  uj)  while  saying  this ; 
but  the  sickness  soon  regained  the  ascendency, 
and  I  helped  him  off  to  bed. 

"This  is  worse  than  seasickness,"  said  he. 
"  I  know  a  little  medicine,  and  I  am  poisoned. 
Won't  you  please  fetch  the  surgeon?" 

That  I  quickly  did.  The  surgeon  knew  Mr. 
Perkins  as  a  joker,  and  was  very  grave. 

"Are  you  seasick?"  asked  he. 

"O  no.  Doctor!  Worse  than  that!  I  think 
I  'm  poisoned  with  potted  mustard.  I  'm  a  good 
sailor,  and  won't  be  seasick ;  then  I  'ni  posted 
about  medicines.  I  'm  poisoned  !  The  mustard 
gets  the  poison  from  the  tin  pot." 
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The  doctor  saw  proper  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Perkins,  and  said  : 

"I  believe  you  are  right.  How  lucky  you 
threw  the  poison  from  your  stomach  !" 

Perkins  was  almost  too  sick  to  reply,  but 
managed  to  say : 

*'Yes,  sir;  but,  Doctor,  there  is  a  terrible 
lump  in  my  stomach.  Being  informed  about 
such  things,  I  know  that  a  lump  comes  with 
cancer  of  the  stomach.  Do  you  think  that  poi- 
son has  started  a  cancer?" 

"Cancer  is  usually  of  slow  growth,  taking 
years  to  come;  but  that  mustard  was  very  bad, 
and  I  do  believe  you  are  right !  I  am  glad  you 
thought  of  it.  I  '11  give  you  cancer  medi- 
cine," said  the  surgeon,  happy  in  the  thought 
that  he  had  something  good  to  tease  this  joker 
about,  when  he  got  over  his  seasickness. 

The  sea,  during  this  talk,  had  grown  much 
rougher;  and,  by  the  time  the  cancer  remedy 
was  administered,  the  doctor  had  another  pa- 
tient in  the  person  of  myself.  Though  the  evil 
hour  for  me  had  not  come  so  promptly  as  for 
Mr.  Perkins,  it  came  with  equal  intensity.  I 
was  so  miserable  I  feared  I  would  die ;  when  it 
got  a  little  worse,  I  feared  I  ivould  not;  and 
that,  I  understand,  is  about  the  best  description 
one  can  give  of  seasickness.  The  ship  was 
rolling    badly.     I    thought    that    if    the    motion 
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could  be  stopped  for  a  moment  I  would  be  all 
right.  That,  of  course,  I  knew  could  not  be. 
But  I  thought,  in  my  misery,  that  the  course  of 
the  ship  might  be  changed  for  a  few  minutes, 
so  as  to  go  across  the  waves,  and  change  the 
rolling  to  a  pitching  motion.  I  was  foolish 
enough  to  ask  the  surgeon  to  request  the  cap- 
tain to  make  such  a  change  for  my  benefit. 
This  request  the  doctor  enjoyed ;  for  it  gave 
him  as  good  a  joke  on  me  as  the  cancer  scare 
did  on  Mr.  Perkins,  and  Dr.  Adair  was  not  the 
person  to  forget  such  a  thing.  A  seasick  sailor 
is  considered  legitimate  game  by  his  messmates  ; 
and,  when  Dr.  Adair  told  in  the  forecastle  of  our 
fears  and  requests,  much  fun  was  had  at  our 
expense. 

When — while  convalescing — we  first  entered 
the  forecastle,  our  attention  was  drawn  to  some 
rhymes  which  an  unconfessed  wag  had  written 
and  pinned  up  for  the  amusement  of  the  com- 
pany. This  is  the  way  he  touched  up  Mr. 
Perkins : 

"  I 'm  not  seasick!     No!     Not  seasick! 
My  stomach  's  badly  flustered. 
It  acted  as  an  ein-e-tic  — 
That  awful  jjotted  mustard! 

It  must  be  cancer,  Doctor,  dear! 
I  'm  poisoned  from  the  tin  !" 
"  You  're  right!     And  I  must  give,  I  fear, 
Strong  (■ancer  med-i-cine.'' 
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This  was  for  my  benefit : 

"  Dear  Doctor,  tell  the  captain 
I  'm  feeling  very  bad; 
If  he  would  turn  the  ship  around, 
I  woitld  be  very  glad. 

'T  would  stop  this  everlasting  roll — 

It  makes  nie  deathly  sick ; 
I  surely  will  throw  up  my  soul! 

Please  ask  him  to  be  quick !" 

I  was  much  teased  .by  these  lines  and  the 
merriment  they  caused.  So  was  Perkins.  His 
happy  faculty  of  enjoying  a  joke  on  himself 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  helped  him  through. 
I  tried  to  follow  his  lead  in  this,  with  only  par- 
tial success. 

But  I  have  been  anticipating,  and  will  return 
to  the  narrative. 

The  fresh-water  sailor  and  myself  were  sick 
nearly  a  week,  for  the  weather  soon  became  very 
bad.  There  were  head-winds  day  after  day,  and 
our  progress  was  not  at  all  gratifying.  We 
passed  quite  near  to  the  Azores  Islands,  but  did 
not  stop.  These  islands  are  unfortunate  in  not 
having  a  good  harbor ;  otherwise  they  would 
have  many  callers,  who  now  pass  as  we  did. 

I  viewed  these  islands  with  great  interest ; 
partly  because  they  were  la7id — we  had  seen  no 
land  for  nearly  three  weeks,  and  the  monotony 
of  the  voyage  was  thus  broken — but  mainly  be- 
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cause  they  were  a  foreign  land.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  ever  seen  any  country  which  did. not 
belong  to  the  United  States,  and  I  gazed  at  these 
nine  islands  with  much  interest.  They  are  only 
eight  hundred  miles  from  Portugal,  to  which 
they  belong ;  and  that  implied  that  our  voyage 
was  nearing  its  end,  and  that  erelong  we  would 
see  the  coast  of  the  Old  Wqrld. 

Soon  this  hope  was  realized ;  for  on  June 
2ist,  "Land,  ho!"  was.  heard  from  the  mast- 
head. How  that  cry  did  ring  through  the  ship ; 
and  how  it  thrilled  us,  especially  us  new  hands ! 
Immediately  the  entire  crew  crowded  to  the 
deck,  and  many  climbed  into  the  rigging,  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  the  cry.  Every  glass  on 
the  ship  was  brought  into  use.  Little  could  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye,  but  the  glass  assured 
us  that  the  coast  of  Spain  was  not  far  distant. 

Spain  !  I  did  not  care  much  for  Spain  as  a 
country,  but  for  Spain  as  a  part  of  Europe  I 
cared  very  much.  The  sight  of  her  coast 
clinched  the  fact  that  /,  the  poor,  fatherless  boy 
from  the  wilds  of  Indiana,  had  crossed  the  At- 
lantic Ocean !  Until  I  came  to  Brooklyn  to  re- 
port to  the  naval  authorities,  I  had  never  seen 
a  person — an  American,  I  mean — who  had  crossed 
the  ocean ;  and  now  I  had  done  it ! 

Our  ship's  course  had  been  well  laid  for  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  in  a  few  hours  we  saw 
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the  coast  of  Africa  on  our  starboard  bow.  The 
sight  of  Africa  also  impressed  me,  but  not  so 
deeply  as  did  that  of.  Europe  ;  for  the  view  of 
Europe  came  first,  when  the  mind  was  in  a  more 
impressible  mood.  Moreover,  great  as  was  Af- 
rica, it  was  not  Europe. 

Surgeon  Adair  was  very  kind  to  Mr.  Perkins 
and  me,  the  two  youngsters  among  the  officers. 
He  talked  much  with  us,  and  always  taught  us 
something. 

There  was  plenty  of  time  to  talk,  as  we  were 
beating  up  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  an  anchor- 
age in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  or  Algesiras,  for  it 
took  us  three  days. 

"Boys,"  said  the  doctor,  "you  must  post 
yourselves  thoroughly  on  every  point  we  visit, 
and  learn  all  you  can  about  it.  Read  about  it, 
and  question  every  one  who  knows  more  than 
you  about  it." 

"All  right,  Doctor;  as  we  have  nothing  to 
read,  we  will  commence  on  you  with  our  ques- 
tions," said  I ;  "  for  you  have  been  here  before, 
and  are  posted." 

"All  right;  go  ahead." 

"How  wide  is  this  strait?"  I  asked. 

"At  this — the  west — end,  it  is  twenty-four 
miles ;  at  the  eastern,  it  is  fifteen ;  and  it  is 
thirty-six  miles  long." 

"I    suppose,"    said    Mr.    Perkins,    "that   the 
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island  we  see  on  the  larboard  bow  is  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar?" 

"What  you  see  is  the  rock,  but  it  is  iiot  an 
island.  It  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
low,  sandv  isthmus,  about  nine  hundred  yards 
wide  near  the  rock,  and  only  ten  feet  higher 
than  the  water.  This  low  isthmus  is  called  the 
neutral  ground.  You  know  England  owns  Gib- 
raltar, and  Spain  owns  the  mainland." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Perkins;  "and  I  suppose 
that  was  made  neutral  in  a  treaty  of  war?" 

"That  is  it,  exactly.  When  you  get  closer 
you  will  see  that  there  is  a  large  bay — eight 
miles  long,  by  four  miles  wide — on  the  west  of 
the  rock.  The  anchorage  is  not  the  best,  and 
the  protection  from  southwest  winds  only  par- 
tial. This  is  the  Bay  of  Algesiras,  or  Gibraltar. 
The  town  of  Algesiras  is  on  the  west  side  of 
the  bay,  and  Gibraltar  is  on  the  east,  right  at 
the  western  base  of  the  rock.  This  western, 
side  of  the  rock  presents  a  gradual  slope,  inter- 
spersed with  abrupt  precipices,  as  you  can  see 
from  here.  The  southern  side  presents  a  rather 
steep  slope  near  the  top,  which  terminates  in  a 
precipice,  succeeded  by  a  rocky  flat;  again,  a 
precipice  and  a  flat ;  the  face  of  a  third  preci- 
pice is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  is 
called  Europa  Point,  being  the  most  southern 
point  of  Spain.     The   north  and  east  sides  pre- 
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sent  an  abrupt,  precipitous  wall,  thirteen  hun- 
dred feet  high.  The  substance  of  the  rock  is  a 
gray,  dense,  calcareous  formation,  known  as  pri- 
mary marble.  Strata,  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet 
thick,  and  with  a  dip  of  thirty-five  degrees  to 
the  horizon,  are  visible  on  the  north  face." 

"  How  high  is  the  rock?" 

"It  is  1,439  ^^^^  higli  ^t  the  highest  point, 
and  with  Cape  Centa,  just  across  the  strait  on 
the  African  coast,  forms  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  strait.  Do  you  remember  what  the  an- 
cients used  to  call  these  capes  ?" 

As  we  did  not,  the  doctor  said : 

"  They  called  them  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
and  they  were  supposed  to  limit  the  possibilities 
of  navigation  toward  the  west — to  pass  them 
was  considered  dangerous.  The  western  limits 
of  this  celebrated  strait  are  Cape  Spai;tel  on  the 
African  coast,  and  Cape  Trafalgar  on  the  Span- 
ish side." 

"Cape  Trafalgar  !"  cried  I.  "  Was  n't  it  here 
that  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  was  fought?" 

"It  was,  indeed.  Look  at  the  water!"  said 
the  doctor. 

"  I  do  n't  see  anything  in  the  water,"  said 
Perkins. 

"This  is  the  water  in  which  the  great  battle 
of  Trafalgar  was  fought;  isn't  it.  Doctor?"  I 
asked. 
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"The  very  spot." 

Evidently  the  fresh-water  sailor  was  not 
posted  about  Trafalgar  and  Nelson.  He  con- 
fessed as  much,  and  asked  the  doctor  to  give 
him  a  history  of  the  battle. 

"All  right,  the  next  chance  we  have  for  an 
hour's  talk,"  said  Dr.  Adair. 


CHAPTEf^  IV. 


Nelson  and  Trafalgar. 


THAT  same  evening  the  doctor  gave  us  the 
talk  about  the  great  naval  battle  of  Trafal- 
gar.    He  said  : 

"  To  understand  about  this  battle,  which  was 
fought  right  where  we  are  to-day,  one  must 
know  about  Nelson,  the  greatest  admiral  Eng- 
land has  ever  had,  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
naval  commander  the  world  has  produced. 
You  boys  just  entering  the  navy  must  learn  all 
about  Nelson. 

"Horatio  Nelson  was  born  in  1758.  He  was 
of  good  family,  a  fortunate  thing  for  him,  as  it 
assisted  him  to  '  get  a  start '  early  in  life. 
Physically,  he  was  of  little  account,  being  a 
small,  delicate  child.  But  his  attenuated  body 
was  fired  by  a  soul  of  intense  spirit. 

"  When  only  thirteen  years  old  he  entered 
the  royal  navy,  being  sent  to  a  ship  commanded 
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by  his  titicle.  This  uncle  was  soon  made 
comptroller  of  the  navy,  in  which  position  he 
rapidly  advanced  his  nephew  ;  for,  in  those 
days,  promotion  was  largely  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal influence  at  court.  No  matter  how  great 
responsibilities  were  placed  upon  the  shoulders 
of  young  Nelson,  he  was  always  able  to  main- 
tain his  position  with  credit.  In  1793,  while 
engaged  in  the  sieges  of  Bastia  and  Calvi,  in 
the  island  of  Corsica,  he  lost  an  eye.  Not  long 
after,  when  in  an  assault  against  Teneriffe,  he 
lost  his  right  arm. 

"  Little  things — such  as  the  frail  body  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  loss  of  an  eye  and  an 
arm — did  not  daunt  the  spirit  of  Horatio  Nel- 
son, and  he  soon  was  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  fleet.  He  caused  his  own  indomitable 
spirit  to  pervade  this  entire  fleet,  and.  as  a  re- 
sult, the  stupendous  victory  of  the  Nile  was 
placed  to  England's  credit  and  his  own.  We 
can  not  follow  him  through  all  of  his  wonderful 
achievements — you  must  read  of  them,  boys — 
but  come  to  Trafalgar.  It  was  in  1805,  when 
the  French  Revolution  was  in  progress.  France 
and  Spain  were  working  conjointly  in  naval 
matters  against  England.  They  had  a  large 
and  powerful  fleet,  much  larger  than  that  of 
England ;  but  they  had  no  Nelson,  and  they 
knew  it.     Fearing  him,  they  avoided   a  conflict, 
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and  he  chased  them  half  around  the  world. 
Finally  he  caught  them  in  these  waters.  Yes, 
this  one-eyed,  one-armed,  frail  little  man,  with 
comparatively  small  fleet  and  force,  caught  the 
combined  navies  of  France  and  Spain,  and  he 
whipped  them.  Whipped  them?  Ay!  He 
practically  annihilated  the  navies  of  France  and 
Spain  !     But  his  life  was  the  forfeit. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  how  he  was  killed.  It 
was  his  desire  to  fight  this  battle  at  close  quar- 
ters. His  own  ship,  the  Victory^  did  not  fire  a 
gun  till  after  fifty  of  her  crew  had  been  killed, 
and  her  mainmast  shot  away.  It  was  his  aim 
to  break  the  enemy's  line,  and  he  reserved  his 
broadsides  until  they  would  do  the  greatest  pos- 
sible execution. 

"  To  break  the  line,  the  Vicfory  ran  on 
board  the  Redoubtable^  one  of  the  enemy's  ves- 
sels, and,  just  at  that  moment,  the  Victory^s 
tiller-ropes  were  shot  away. 

"At  such  close  quarters  was  the  fighting 
done  in  this  battle,  that,  at  one  time,  four  ships, 
two  belonging  to  either  side,  lay  as  close  to- 
gether as  though  moored  in  compact  tier,  all 
their  bows  lying  the  same  way.  The  English 
vessels  in  this  tier  were  the  Victory  and  the 
Temeraire  ;  the  French  and  Spanish  were  the 
Redoubtable  and  another,  the  name  of  which  I 
have  forgotten. 
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"  While  thus  in  absolute  contact,  the  officers 
of  the  Victory  ordered  the  guns  of  the  middle 
and  lower  deck  depressed,  lest  the  shot  pass 
clear  through  the  enemy's  vessel  and  injure  the 
TemSraire^  which  lay  upon  the  farther  side  of 
said  vessel. 

*'  Now,  fire  in  one  of  these  vessels  would 
have  been  about  as  bad  for  either  of  the  others. 
So,  on  the  Viclojy^  the  fireman  of  each  gun  on 
the  lower  deck  stood  by  with  a  bucket  of  water, 
which,  after  the  firing,  he  dashed  into  the  hole 
made  in  the  enemy's  side  by  the  ball  from  his 
gun.  As  these  lower-deck  guns  were  in  actual 
contact  with  the  enemy's  side  when  fired,  the 
wisdom  of  this  action  is  evident. 

"  How  was  Nelson  killed  ?  By  a  shot  fired 
from  a  rifleman  in  the  rigging  of  the  Redoubt- 
able. That  was  a  mode  of  warfare  he  abomi- 
nated, and  never  allowed  his  men  to  practice. 
He  believed  it  to  be  barbarous  and  cruel,  and 
wholly  inefficient,  as  the  picking  off  of  a  few 
men  could  never  decide  the  issue  of  a  naval 
engagement.  As  we  know,  these  vessels  were 
sandwiched  one  beside  the  other,  very  closely; 
in  fact,  so  closely  that  Captain  Harvey,  of  the 
Temeraire^  though  killed  on  his  own  vessel,  fell 
upon  the  deck  of  the  Redoubtable. 

"  The  Victory  was  equally  close  to  the  latter 
ship  on  the  opposite  side,  and  a  marksman  in  the 
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rigging  of  the  Redoubtable  would  be  practically 
above  any  one  on  the  deck  of  the   \lctory. 

"  A  man,  so  placed,  shot  5own  upon  Nelson. 
The  ball  struck  him  in  the  left  shoulder,  about 
the  location  of  his  epaulet. 

"  It  reached  the  spine,  probably,  and  in  a 
few  short  hours — but  not  till  the  victory  was 
assured — Nelson  was  no  more.  Among  his  last 
words  were  these :  '  Thank  God,  I  have  done 
my  duty.'  " 

Dr.  Adair  loved  to  talk,  and  we  boys  were 
glad  to  listen.  So,  evidently,  were  many  other 
of  the  officers,  and,  ere  he  ceased,  he  had  quite 
an  audience.     Mr.  Perkins  said  : 

"  Doctor  Adair,  we  thank  you.  You  have 
given  us — me  at  least — much  valuable  infor- 
mation, and  all,  I  know,  have  been  interested. 
Nelson  was  'most  as  good  as  John  Paul  Jones." 

"  Jones  was  a  fine  officer,  and  I  am  glad,  my 
boy,  that  you  stand  up  for  your  countryman. 
No  man  could  handle  slender  resources  better 
than  many  of  the  naval  heroes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  perhaps  they  could  have  handled  an 
immense  fleet  equally  well,  but  possibly  not. 
Certain  it  is  that,  of  those  who  have  commanded 
great  navies,  none  has  done  better  than  Horatio 
Nelson." 


GHflPTEf^   V. 


GlBRAI<TAR. 


THERE  is  a  strong  current  constantly  flow- 
ing through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean,  It  is  strong 
enough  to  keep  a  ship  from  passing  from  the 
sea  to  the  ocean  iinless  there  is  quite  a  strong 
breeze  blowing.  This  current  was  in  our  favor. 
There  was  a  strong  wind  indeed  ;  but  it  was 
dead  ahead,  and  we  were  three  days  in  beating 
up  the  straits. 

On  the  evening  of  June  23d,  about  eight 
o'clock,  we  dropped  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Gib- 
raltar. The  wind  blew  violently  in  the  night, 
shifting  from  the  east  to  the  southwest.  To 
such  a  wind  this  harbor  is  much  exposed  ;  the 
anchorage  is  poor,  and  our  anchor  dragged  so 
much  that  the  ship  almost  went  on  shore.  In 
the  morning  the  wind  lulled,  and  those  of  the 
officers  not  on  duty  prepared  to  go  ashore  to 
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visit  the  town.  Alas!  I  could  not  go.  An 
eruption  had  come  out  on  my  person  during  the 
night.  I  showed  it  to  the  surgeon,  who  was  not 
certain  what  it  was.  To  my  extreme  sorrow 
and  disgust,  he  quarantined  me  for  three  days. 
That  meant  that  I  could  not  go  on  shore,  save  on 
duty,  till  the  three  days  were  passed,  and  if,  per- 
chance, I  should  be  sent  on  duty,  it  would  be  only 
to  the  literal  shore,  beyond  which  I  must  not  go. 
Of  course,  I  had  to  submit,  and  tried  to  do  so 
gracefully;  but  I  was  boiling  internally  with  in- 
dienation  at  the  doctor's  decision.  Think  of  it! — 
within  a  cable's  length  of  [the  soil  of  Europe, 
and  not  allowed  to  put  foot  upon  it;  at  the  base 
of  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar — of  which  I  had  read 
so  much — and  not  permitted  to  inspect  its  won- 
derful fortifications  ! 

Upon  the  second  day  of  my  imprisonment, 
to  my  great  delight,  I  was  ordered  to  take  a  boat 
and  a  crew,  and  bring  off  to  the  ship  some  stores 
which  had  been  purchased.  Mr.  Perkins  had 
leave  of  absence  for  the  day,  and  was  to  go 
ashore  with  me  in  the  boat.  So  to  the  shore  we 
went,  and  from  the  boat  I  sprang  with  feelings 
of  intense  delight.  Europe !  Yes,  my  foot  trod 
the  soil  of  Europe  ! 

"Now,  Trumbull,"  said  Mr.  Perkins,  "I  will 
attend  to  loading  this  boat,  and  you  slip  up  in 
town  and  see  what  you  can  see." 
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"No,  thank  you,  Perkins.  This  eruption  is 
still  out,  and  I  can't  go." 

"  That  eruption  's  all  bosh  !  I  know  some- 
thingabout  medicine,  and  itamounts  to  nothing!" 

*'I  'm  on  duty,  Perkins,  and  must  not  leave 
the  boat.     It  would  not  be  right." 

Memory  reminded  me  of  the  time  I  left  the 
quartermaster  in  charge  of  the  deck  of  the 
Fulton. 

"That's  so,"  said  Mr.  Perkins;  "it  isn't 
just  the  thing ;  but  you  need  not  go  out  of  sight 
of  the  men,  and  I  will  stay  right  here  and  watch 
them." 

"  Thank  you,  Perkins  ;  I  think  I  will  not  go. 
I  want  to  do  right." 

Just  then  the  quartermaster  appeared,  and 
told  me  a  heavy  box,  up  near  the  business  part, 
was  to  be  brought  down.  Wasn't  I  glad? 
Duty  now  took  me  where,  by  mounting  for  a 
moment  the  box,  I  had  a  good  view  of  the  im- 
mediate surroundings.  Many  of  the  fortifica- 
tions I  could  see  ;  they  were  large  and  numer- 
ous. I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  strength 
of  the  place,  from  a  military  standpoint. 

The  streets  were  narrow,  crooked,  and 
crowded  with  carts,  mules,  jacks,  and  people 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  mostly 
Jews  and  Spaniards. 

Though  to  me  interesting,  it  was  not  a  pleas- 
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ing  sight,  for  the  inhabitants  were  a  hard-look- 
ing assortment.  There  are  said  to  be  some  fine 
English  citizens  in  Gibraltar,  but  I  saw  none  of 
them.  The  architecture  of  the  town  was  not 
pleasing  ;  for  the  best  buildings — good  enough 
to  make  a  fair  show  when  along  with  other 
similar  ones — were  sandwiched  among  miser- 
able, one-story  shanties,  belonging  to  the  natives. 
So  much  did  I  see  in  about  three  minutes  ;  by 
which  time  I  returned  with  the  men,  when  Mr. 
Perkins  started  off  for  a  ramble.  He  told  me 
about  it  in  the  evening,  after  he  had  gotten 
back  to  the  ship. 

"Well,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Perkins.  "I  have 
had  a  fine  time.     Sorry  you  could  not  go,  too." 

"So  am  I,  George." 

To  my  delight,  we  two  "middies"  had 
gotten  hold  of  each  other's  first  names. 

"  Yes,  I  had  a  big  time.  I  climbed  clear  to 
the  top  of  the  Sugar  Loaf." 

"  Sugar  Loaf!     What 's  that?" 

"  The  top  of  the  rock.  It 's  over  fourteen 
hundred  feet  high,  and  hard  climbing  much  of 
the  way.  And  monkeys  ! — you  should  see  the 
monkeys." 

"  What!  in  a  cage  ? 

"  No  sir-ee.  They  are  Barbary  apes.  They 
got  across  the  strait  from  the  Barbary  States 
some    way,    and    are    wild.     Not    exactly   wild, 
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either,  for  the  English  Government  protects 
them.  They  won't  allow  a  gun  fired  on  the 
rock  ;  so  the  apes  are  really  very  tame.  And 
there  are  lots  of  rabbits,  partridges,  j)igeons, 
and  woodcocks." 

"  What  do  they  live  on,  George  ?" 

"  They  live  on  the  rock." 

"  I  mean  what  do  they  eat?  The  rock  is  as 
bare  as  a  baldheaded  man." 

"  O,  in  the  crevices  there  is  plenty  of  ver- 
dure, which  you  can't  see  from  here." 

"  O  dear  !"  said  I.  "  I  can  see  nothino-  from 
here  but  that  eruption.  But  it  itches,  and  that 's 
a  sign  it  's  getting  well." 

"And  there  is  a  cave,  Sam  !  Yes,  there  are 
several.  We  went  in  the  biggest,  called  the 
Hall  of  St.  Michael.  It  starts  in  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  many  rooms, 
some  quite  large  and  beautiful,  with  stalactites 
and  lots  of  passages,  some  quite  narrow,  so  one 
can  scarcely  crawl  through  them.  The  pas- 
sages lead  downward,  and  we  went  down  about 
five  hundred  feet.  We  could  have  gone  farther, 
but  the  air  got  too  foul.  You  could  hear  the 
sea  roar,  Sam  ;  so  the  cave  must  connect  with 
the  sea.  And  we  saw  the  big  reservoir  that 
holds  ten  thousand  tons  of  water." 

"  What  is  that  for  ?" 

"  To    supply    the    garrison    and    ships    with 
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water.  There  are  no  springs  on  the  rock,  and 
all  the  rain  possible  is  caught  and  carried  to 
this  and  other  reservoirs.  And  every  house  has 
a  cistern  for  private  use." 

"  The  guns,  George  ! — tell  me  about  the  guns. 
Is  it  true  that  there  are  1827  ^^  them — one  for 
each  year  of  the  Christian  era  ?" 

"  There  are  a  lot  of  them  ;  but  I  think  that 
report  is  a  little  doubtful.  The  place  is  won- 
drous strong.  Fortifications  everywhere.  They 
point  in  every  direction.  Some  at  the  sea-level, 
some  five  hundred  feet  up  in  the  rock." 

"  Is  it  so,"  I  asked,  '*  that  the  guns  are  put 
into  some  of  these  natural  passages  that  honey- 
comb this  rock  ?" 

"  Perhaps  in  some,  but  surely  not  in  many. 
There  are  hundreds  of  guns  mounted  in  pas- 
sages in  the  rock ;  but  the  passages  are  mostly 
artificial,  blasted  out  of  the  solid  stone.  It 
would  be  a  hard  place  to  capture  by  assault,  if 
manned  by  a  strong  garrison." 

"Talking  about  Gibraltar,  boys?"  said 
Purser  Jackson,  who  joined  us  at  this  point  in 
the  talk. 

"Yes  sir,"  said  I,  "  that  is,  Mr.  Perkins  is;  I 
am  listening.     You  know  I  have  seen  nothing." 

"Too  bad!  Are  you  posted  on  the  history 
of  this  rock  ?" 

"  Not  very  well.     Tell  us  about  it,  please." 
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"  The  little  I  know  is  soon  told,"  said  the 
paymaster.  "  You  know  this  rock  and  the  high 
hill,  or  mountain,  opposite  on  the  African  coast — 
Apes  Hill  it  is  named — were  called  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  by  the  ancients,  and  were  supposed 
to  be  the  end  of  the  world.  The  Phoenicians 
and  Carthaginians  knew  about  it,  probably. 
From  implements  of  war,  found  in  some  of  the 
caverns  of  the  rock,  it  is  proven  that  the  Romans 
did.  In  these  caves  were  also  found  skeletons 
of  African  animals,  which  are  found  in  no  other 
part  of  Europe.  So,  many  believe  that  this 
used  to  be  part  of  Africa,  and  that  what  is  now 
the  neutral  ground  was  the  original  site  of  the 
strait.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  first  positive 
knowledge  history  gives  us  of  this  rock  is  that 
the  Saracens  fortified  it  in  711.  They  were 
commanded  by  a  general  with  a  long  name? 
part  of  which  is  Tarik,  and  it  was  called  Gebel 
Tarik,  which  means  Hill  of  Tarik,  The  word 
Gibraltar  is  a  corruption  of  this. 

"  The  Saracens  held  it  for  six  hundred  years, 
when  the  Christians  of  Castile  captured  it,  about 
1309.  In  1333  the  Moors  drove  the  Castilian 
Christians  out,  and  held  the  place  against  all 
assaults,  till  the  Spaniards  took  it  in  1462,  with 
the  help  of  a  renegade  Moor.  During  all  these 
centuries  the  place  had  been  made  stronger  and 
stronger,  till  it  was  supposed  to  be  impregnable. 
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The  Dutch  and  English  proved  this  to  be  a  mis- 
take, by  capturing  it  in  1704. 

"  By  this  capture  the  English  became  mas- 
ters of  Gibraltar,  and  such  they  have  ever 
remained.  But  they  have  had  to  fight  for  it. 
France  and  Spain  gave  the  rock  little  rest.  In 
1779,  when  England  was  busy  with  our  Revolu- 
tion, and  also  at  war  with  France,  Spain  deter- 
mined to  have  Gibraltar.  She  left  no  stone  un- 
turned (except  Gibraltar;  she  could  n't  turn  that). 

"Starvation  by  siege  almost  gave  the  Spanish 
success.  But  the  English  fleet,  under  Admiral 
Rodney,  vanquished  the  Spanish,  and  revictualed 
the  fortress.  Again  the  English  fleet  did  that 
thing.  At  one  time  the  Spaniards  constructed 
floating  batteries — ten  of  them — with  sides  of 
porous  timber  seven  feet  thick,  which  would 
stop  the  balls.  So  they  would  if  the  balls  were 
cold.  But  the  English  fired  red-hot  shot,  which 
nestled  comfortably  in  the  inflammable  timber, 
and  burned  every  one  of  the  ten  batteries. 
They  were  completely  annihilated.  In  this 
single  attack  with  the  floating  batteries  the 
Spanish  loss  was  two  thousand  in  killed  alone. 
This  entire  siege  lasted  three  years,  seven 
months,  and  twelve  days,  and  the  entire  loss  of 
the  English,  in  killed,  was  only  333. 

"  I  have  told  you  but  little,  boys,  and  you 
must  read  that  siege  up  in  the  histories." 


CHAPTER  VI. 
The   Dear  Old   Flag. 

CAPTAIN  BOOTH  had  hoped  to  find  some 
American  men-of-war  at  Gibraltar,  but 
was  disappointed.  Our  stay  was,  therefore, 
not  long,  and  by  the  time  my  quarantine  had 
expired,  we  "were  weighing  anchor,  bound  for 
the  Balearic  Islands.  Of  course,  I  saw  little  of 
Gibraltar.     Dr.  Adair  said  : 

"Too  bad,  Mr.  Trumbull,  to_have  kept  you 
from  seeing  this  interesting  place  more  closely. 
You  could  have  gone  safely,  for  that  was  only  an 
herpetic  eruption." 

*'  I  do  n't  know  what  that  means.  Doctor,"  I 
replied;  "but  the  second  syllable  describes  my 
fix  exactly,  for  I  was  in  a  pet  at  your  decision. 
I  do  n't  want  to  be  her  pet  any  more,  if  that  is 
the  way  Dame  Fortune  treats  her  favorites." 

The  doctor  laughed  so  heartily  at  my  dissec- 
tion of  his  big  name  for  the  eruption,  that  I  had 
to  forgive  him,  and  told  him  so. 
50 
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"  I  am  glad,  INIr.  Trumbull,"  said  he,  "  that 
there  is  to  be  no  eruption  in  the  friendship  be- 
tween us." 

"  No,  indeed,  Doctor;  I  could  n't  afford  that." 

Favoring  gales  rapidly  wafted  us  from  the 
straits  toward  the  east,  through  the  blue  waters 
of  the  historic  Mediterranean.  We  "  paralleled 
the  convexity  "  of  the  coast  of  Spain,  passing 
the  islands  of  Iviza  and  Majorca,  and,  on  the 
26tli  of  June,  dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor 
of  Mahon,  in  the  island  of  Minorca. 

We  were  glad  to  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
floating  from  the  masthead  of  the  United  States 
schooner  Porpoise. 

Glad !  W^e  were  all  glad  ;  but  Perkins  and  I, 
who  had  never  before  met  the  dear  old  flag 
away  from  home,  made  an  exhibition  of  our- 
selves in  our  glee. 

"Hurrah  for  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue!" 
cried  the  fresh-water  sailor,  waving  his  cap 
high  in  air,  after  which  he  gracefully  threw 
a  back  somersault.  My  part  was  to  second  the 
"  hurrah,"  and  turn  a  handspring,  which  was 
the  utmost  my  acrobatic  ability  would  allow. 
We  were  heartily  laughed  at,  but  it  was  in  the 
way  of  indorsement ;  for  the  flag  was  dear  to 
every  heart  on  board. 

"  Boys,  did  you  ever  study  Latin?"  asked 
Dr.  Adair. 
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*'  Yes  !  Of  course  we  did  !  But  it  's  United 
States  we  're  dealing  in  now  !"  cried  Perkins. 

"  That  's  all  right,  boys  !  Stick  to  your 
colors.  But  when  the  superfluous  energy  has 
escaped,  I  want  to  show  you  something." 

We  cooled  off  pretty  soon,  when  the  doctor 
said  : 

"  I  want  you  to  translate  this  Latin  sentence 
for  me." 

Taking  a  pen  he  wrote  :  "  Qui  criidus  tibi 
lechis^  albas  que  spiravity 

The  officers  were  all  on  deck,  and,  while  we 
were  puzzling  over  the  sentence,  gathered 
about  us. 

"  Qui,''  said  I,  "  means  '  who,'  and  is  the 
subject  of  the  sentence,  and  crudiis,  I  suppose, 
agrees  with  it." 

"  And  spiravit  is  the  verb,  and  it  means  *  to 
breathe  or  to  blow,'  "  said  Perkins.  "  Tibi  is 
the  dative  of  tu,  and  means  '  for  thee.'  " 

"  But  what  does  a-tidiis  mean  ?"  I  asked.  ''I 
am  too  crude  to  say." 

"  Good  for  you,  Sam  !  That  is  a  good  hint. 
Crjidiis  means  '  green  '  or  '  raw.'  Now,"  said 
Perkins,  "  let  's  understand  the  verb  est,  which 
means  '  he  is,'  after  crudiis,  and  it  will  help. 
This  will  be  the  order  :  Est  critdus  qui  spiravit — 
*  He  is  green  who  breathes.'  " 

"  But  spiravit,  George,  is  in  the  perfect  tense. 
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*  He  is  green  who  breathed,'  must  be  right ;  but 
that  que  at  the  end  of  albasque  means  '  and  ;'  it 
should  connect  lectus  and  albas.  Albas  is  the 
accusative  phiral  of  albiis^  meaning  '  white ;'  but 
the  lectus  stumps  me,  for  it  is  the  form  of  the 
nominative  case,  singular;  but  I  don't  know 
what  it  means ;  and  que  can't  connect  an  accusa- 
tive and  a  nominative." 

"  No,  it  can't ;  but  lectus  probably  is  from 
lego^  which  means  '  to  read  ' — participle,  you 
know — and  to  be  rendered  '  read,'  with  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  past  tense.  Sam,  could  albas 
mean  books  ?  The  leaves  are  white,  you  know  !" 

"  Rather  liberal;  but  what  could  you  make  of 
it?"  I  asked. 

"  He  is  green  who  breathed,  having  read  the 
books  for  thee." 

"  No,  George,  you  have  left  the  que  out. 
Now  clouds  are  white  as  well  as  leaves,  so  let 's 
take  some  of  the  other  meanings  of  the  words, 
and  let 's  suppose  that  the  subject  of  est^  under- 
stood, is  '  wind,'  also  understood.  Then  we 
would  have,  '  It  is  a  raw  wind,  which  blew 
white  clouds  for  thee' — No,  that  won't  do  !  I  '11 
give  it  up  ;  lectus  is  left  clear  out." 

"  So  will  I !"  said  George. 

'*  Boys,"  said  the  doctor,  "  you  have  done 
well ;  for,  though  you  have  not  translated  the 
sentence,  you  have  shown  that  you  know  some- 
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thing  of  Latin.  Take  this  pen  and  jot  down 
some  of  the  meanings  of  the  words  to  help 
you  a  little.  Write  out  the  sentence  in  Latin 
first,  and  then  put  the  meaning  of  each  word 
under  it,  just  for  convenience.  I  will  tell  you 
what  meaning  to  take  from  those  you  have 
mentioned." 

George  took  the  pen,  and  this  was  what  he 
had  after  following  the  doctor's  directions  : 

"Qui — crudvis — tibi — lectus — albasque — spiravit." 
"  Who — raw — for  thee — read — white — and — blew !" 

"That's  done,"  said  Perkins;  "what  next, 
Doctor?" 

"Please  read  rapidly  the  meanings  you  have 
put  down." 

Mr.  Perkins  read  quickly,  and  the  meanings 
made  him  say : 

"Hurrah  for  the  red,  white,  and  bhie!" 

Every  one  saw  it  in  a  second.  Perkins  sprang 
on  a  coil  of  rope,  and  cried : 

"Three  cheers  for  the  '  Red,  White,  and 
Blue!'" 

We  gave  them  with  a  will.  Then  Perkins 
grasped  the  doctor's  hand,  exclaiming: 

"Doctor,  you're  a  darling!  I  swear  eternal 
admiration  and  friendship!" 

Seeing  and  hearing  that  something  unusual 
was   occurring,    the   whole    crew    drew   near  to 
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have  a  hand  in  the  fun.  Captain  Booth  ex- 
plained all  to  them.  Many  knew  nothing  ot 
Latin — perhaps  none  of  those  before  the  mast — 
but  all  knew  the  spirit  which  endeared  his  flag 
to  an  American,  and  they  insisted  on  three 
more  cheers,  which  we  all  gave  with  a  will. 

This  absurd  Latin  became  a  byword  in  the 
ship — every  one  knew  it ;  and  if  "  three  cheers  " 
were  wanted,  these  words  were  called  out,  when 
the  cheers  would  follow  with  a  will. 


CHflPTEH  VII. 

Port  Mahon— The  Crippled  Fruit-girl— The  Gambling 
Priest— A  Knock-down  Argument. 

THERE  is  a  pretty  good  harbor  at  Mahon, 
which  is  a  town  of  some  ten  thonsand  in- 
habitants. It  seemed  as  though  a  fair  percent- 
age of  these  had  come  out  to  meet  us  in  little 
boats.  By  the  time  our  anchor  dropped  we 
were  surrounded. 

To  sell  anything  possible  was  the  boatmen's 
aim,  but  especially  fruit.  The  fruit  was  very 
fine  and  very  cheap,  so  much  buying  was  done. 
The  Balearic  Islands  belong  to  Spain,  and  the 
Spanish  language  was  what  we  mostly  heard 
from  the  boatmen,  who  called  their  wares  at  the 
top  of  their  voices.  Above  all,  however,  was 
the  shrill  voice  of  an  English  child,  or,  perhaps, 
an  Irish.  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  loved  tongue 
from  a  stranger,  away  in  this  foreign  land,  and 
I  speedily  hunted  out  its  owner.  It  was  a  fair- 
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haired  little  maid  of  perhaps  twelve  years.  She 
was  trying  hard  to  reach  the  ship's  side,  but 
stronger  boatmen  kept  her  away.  It  was  an 
unfair  battle,  and  Captain  Booth,  who  also  had 
been  attracted  by  the  voice,  ordered  the  rude 
boatmen  back  in  a  manner  so  peremptory,  that 
they  speedily  obeyed,  and  the  little  girl  came 
alonofside  with  her  boat.  Then  we  saw  that 
what  we  had  supposed — if,  perchance,  we  had 
noticed — to  be  a  pair  of  small  oars,  was  a  pair 
of  crutches,  and  that  this  child  had  but  one 
leg.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  her  entire  stock 
w^as  sold  out  in  half  an  hour.  She  was  the 
*'  leading  merchant  "  for  three  reasons :  First, 
she  spoke  English,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
great  Anglo-Saxon  family  ;  second,  she  was  a 
most  pleasing  child,  with  light  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  and  her  clothes,  though  much  worn,  were 
clean ;  third,  she  was  a  cripple.  Either  was 
sufficient  to  sell  her  cargo  ;  combined  they  were 
a  power. 

Several  of  us  were  ready  to  go  ashore.  As 
no  boat  was  at  our  immediate  disposal,  we 
hired  this  little  girl  to  row  us  to  the  dock.  I 
wanted  to  row  for  her,  but  she  would  not  per- 
mit. Her  skill  in  handling  the  boat  reminded 
me  of  my  dear  little  sister.  Faith,  and  made  me 
very  sad.  All  my  sympathies  went  to  the 
child. 
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Soon  we  were  ashore,  and  on  our  way  to  see 
the  sights.  After  going  a  short  distance,  I  re- 
membered that  I  had  left  my  pocket-knife  in 
the  boat,  and  ran  back  to  get  it. 

The  child  was  talking  with  a  man,  evidently 
an  Irishman,  and  giving  him — though  most  re- 
luctantly— her  money.     I   heard   the  man   say  : 

"  Oi  want  it  all !     Give  me  ivery  cint." 

The  child  obeyed,  while  the  tears  streamed 
down  her  face.  Had  I  been  near  enough  I 
would  have  struck  the  brute;  but  I  was  a  hun- 
dred feet  away,  the  man's  talk  having  been 
loud.     I  ran  to  the  little  cripple  and  asked : 

"  What 's  the  matter  ?     Who  is  that  ?" 

"  It 's  my  father,"  sobbed  the  child.  "  He 
took  all  the  money,  and  mother  is  sick." 

I  was  fighting  mad ;  but  if  that  was  the 
child's  father,  what  could  I  do  ?  Very  little. 
I  gave  her  what  money  I  could  spare,  saying: 

"Don't  let  your  father  know  you  have  this." 

"Thank  you,  sir,  I  won't ;  and  I  '11  bring  you 
some  fruit  for  it  to-morrow." 

"No,  I  don't  want  you  to.  You  may  have 
that,  and  welcome." 

"But  mother  says  I  must  not  beg;  though 
father  tries  to  make  me  by  whipping  me." 

"You  didn't  beg." 

"Mother  would  say  there  was  not  much  dif- 
ference.    So  I  will  bring  the  fruit." 
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I  rejoined  my  associates,  and  went  about 
with  theui  to  see  the  town,  telling  them,  mean- 
while, of  the  brutal  father  taking  the  money 
from  his  crippled  daughter.  We  were  all  in- 
dignant, but  we  could  do  little  to  help  the  child. 

We  found  the  people  of  Mahon  very  friendly, 
especially  toward  the  Americans.  They  dislike 
Spain,  and  little  would  be  needed  to  cause  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Balearic  Islands  to  revolt. 
England  used  to  be  in  authority  here,  and  then 
the  place  was  strongly  fortified.  Ten  thousand 
soldiers  were  kept  here  all  the  time.  Now,  under 
the  Spaniards,  there  are  but  five  hundred,  and 
the  fortifications  are  going  to  decay  and  ruin. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  Roman  Catholic. 
There  are  several  nunneries,  about  as  many 
monasteries,  and  a  very  fine  cathedral.  The 
morals  of  the  people  are  fearfully  low.  Vices 
the  most  flagrant  are  flaunted  in  one's  face,  es- 
pecially that  of  gambling.  We  w^ent  to  the 
cathedral.  It  is  magnificent.  The  organ  is 
next  to  the  largest  in  the  world.  Mass  was  be- 
ing said,  in  which  Dr.  Adair  took  part,  for  he  is 
a  devout  Catholic. 

Later  in  the  dav  we  went  into  the  largest 
gambling-house  in  the  city,  to  see  how  they  did 
it.  There,  in  disguise,  was  the  very  priest  who 
officiated  at  the  mass  we  had  attended.  Dr. 
Adair  was  grieved  and  horrified. 
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"Alas!"  said  he,  "there  are  hypocrites  the 
world  over.  Even  among  the  twelve  disciples 
there  was  one  Judas." 

"And  the  man  he  is  playing  with  is  the  little 
crippled  girl's  father!"  said  I. 

"  Is  it  possible?  The  priest  has  all  the  money, 
and  the  game  is  about  to  end." 

Just  then  the  Irishman  left  the  room,  and 
Dr.  Adair  and  I  followed  him.  We  doo-ged  his 
steps  clear  to  his  home,  and  followed  him  in. 
There  was  the  little  cripple,  and  there  was  the 
sick  wife.  The  house  was  shabby,  but  clean. 
Dr.  Adair  introduced  himself  as  the  surgeon  of 
the  United  States  ship  Lexington^  and  me  as  a 
midshipman. 

"We  saw,"  said  he,  "this  little  lame  girl  at 
the  harbor  this  morning,  and  I  heard  that  you, 
madam,  were  sick.     What  can  we  do  for  you?" 

"I  would  be  grateful,  sir,  for  some  advice 
about  my  disease,  but  I  fear  I  can  not  pay  you." 

"I  want  no  pay.  Tell  me  about  your 
sickness." 

She  did ;  and  the  doctor  saw  that  the  trouble 
was  not  serious  in  itself,  but  aggravated  by 
starvation.  He  obtained  quite  a  history  of  their 
desperately  poor  condition  ere  he  ceased.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  man,  and  gave  him  such  a 
talking  to  as  he,  perhaps,  never  had  before. 
He  drew  a  vivid,  verbal  picture  of  his  frail  but 
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faithful  and  intelligent  wife,  slowly  dying  of 
starvation ;  of  his  darling  daughter,  earning 
money  on  the  harbor  among  the  rough  men — the 
tender  child,  with  bnt  one  leg.  Then  he  portrayed 
to  the  man  his  own  true  position.  But  the  man 
got  mad,  and  attacked  him.  Dr.  Adair  was  a 
powerful  person,  and  promptly  knocked  the 
Irishman  down.  Up  he  sprang  in  a  fury; 
aimed  a  terrific  blow  at  the  doctor,  who  warded 
it  off,  and  knocked  him  down  again.  This  time 
the  man  lay  quiet  for  a  moment. 

The  wife  was  greatly  alarmed,  but  the  doctor 
said : 

"He  is  not  hurt,  madam.  Pardon  me  for 
what  I  have  done.  Mild  measures  would  do  no 
good  with  him." 

Soon  the  man  got  up,  completely  subdued, 
when  the  doctor  finished  his  picture,  showing 
him  how  he  had  starved  his  wife,  and  beaten 
his  crippled  child  for  not  begging  money  for 
him  to  gamble,  after  having  squandered  all  that 
she  earned  honestly.  The  man  wanted  to  deny 
the  gambling,  but  the  doctor  said  : 

"We  saw  you  at  the  table  with  the  priest; 
so  you  need  not  deny." 

Then  he  appealed  to  Cochlin's  (such  was  his 
name)  manhood ;  showed  him  how  gambling 
would  beat  him  every  time,  and  be  his  ultimate 
ruin.     Cochlin    promised  to  reform — a  promise 
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he  kept  while  we  staid  in  port,  seeking  work 
at  once. 

Next,  the  doctor  sought  the  priest,  to  whom 
he  painted  another  picture.  He  told  the  priest 
all  that  the  reader  knows,  and  showed  him  that 
he  was  taking  the  life  from  these  people  by 
winning  from  this  man  the  crippled  child's 
earnings. 

"They  are  good  Catholics,"  said  the  doctor, 
"and  it  is  a  shame  for  you  to  treat  them  so. 
Gambling  is  a  grievous  sin,  but  for  you  to  win 
from  your  parishioners  is  heinous." 

The  priest,  at  heart,  was  a  kind  man  ;  but 
he  had  allowed  the  gambling  propensity  to  pos- 
sess him,  and  he  knew  not  the  full  significance 
of  his  actions.  He  declared  he  would  never 
gamble  again,  and  the  next  day  paid  back  to 
Cochlin  all  he  had  won  from  him.  Moreover, 
he  promised  to  look  out  for  Cochlin,  and  keep 
him  straight. 


CHflPTEt^  VIII. 


The    Cochlins — Letters    from    Home — Mai^ta — A 
Little  Mythology — Milo  and  the  Pirates. 

WE  remained  in  Malion  till  the  24tli  of 
July,  nearly  a  month.  There  is  a  Span- 
ish navy-yard  here,  and  the  Lexmgton  needed 
some  repairs.  Hence  the  delay.  While  here, 
we  learned  more  about  the  Cochlins.  Mrs. 
Cochlin  was  an  English  woman  ;  Clara,  her 
daughter,  an  only  child,  was  thrown  from  a 
buggy  when  but  four  years  old.  Her  knee  was 
hurt,  and  "  white  swelling  "  set  in.  Amputa- 
tion became  necessary  in  a  year  or  so.  All  this 
occurred  in  England. 

Cochlin  was  a  ship-carpenter,  and  a  good 
workman.  He  came  to  Mahon  in  1824 — three 
years  ago — to  work  in  the  Spanish  shipyard. 
He  was  naturally  a  kind  husband  and  father, 
but  the  demon — a  love  of  the  gaming-table — 
captured  him  soon   after  reaching   Mahon,  and 
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he  sank  to  the  level  in  which  we  found  him. 
Dr.  Adair  had  taken  the  only  means  to  reach 
this  man ;  namely,  by  physical  violence.  That 
he  was  reached  was  proven  by  his  going  to  work 
and  caring  for  his  family.  Ere  we  sailed,  they 
were  on  the  way  to  comfort.  The  priest  had 
also  called  a  halt  in  his  course.  He  took  an 
interest  in  the  Cochlins,  and  watched  the  father 
very  closely. 

On  the  17th  of  July  the  United  States 
frigate  Iowa  majestically  sailed  into  Jport 

We  gave  her  a  salute  with  the  guns,  to 
which,  of  course,  she  responded,  and  just  as  she 
dropped  her  anchor.  Doctor  Adair  cried  :  "  Qui 
crudus  tibt  lectus  albasque  spiravitP^  That  meant 
three  cheers,  and  w^e  gave  them  with  a  will. 

The  Iowa  was  direct  from  Boston  via  Gib- 
raltar, and  we  knew  she  had  a  mail  on  board. 

Letters  from  home  !  We  were  all  on  the 
alert  for  letters.  Mostly  from  relatives  they 
would  be;  but  I  looked  for  none  from  a  relation, 
though  I  hoped  most  earnestly  for  one  from  a 
person  who  would  some  day  bear  to  me  a  pecu- 
liar relation.  Yes  ?  There  it  was  ! — my  first 
letter  in  a  foreign  land,  and  from  my  Harriet, 
who  had  promised  to  share  with  me  my  lot 
in  life. 

Having  gotten  our  letters,  we  sought  as  per- 
fect  retirement   as  the   ship   afforded,   that  we 
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might  read  them.  It  was  a  "feeling"  time, 
and  the  faces  of  the  ship's  crew — such  as  had 
letters — were  a  pleasing  study.  A  happy  smile 
upon  one,  which  perhaps  grew  to  an  audible 
laugh.  There  is  a  lieutenant,  who,  with  his 
handkerchief,  wipes  away  a  tear  ;  and  there  is 
an  ordinary  seaman  who  does  the  same  with  the 
back  of  his  hand.  No  tears  in  mine,  though  ! 
But  that  is  a  sacred  topic,  and  I  will  not  speak 
of  it. 

On  the  24th  we  left  Mahon,  bound  for 
Smyrna,  by  the  way  of  Malta.  Our  course  took 
us  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  was  especially 
pleasing,  as  we  could  see  the  site  of  the  old  city 
of  Carthage,  I  gazed  with  keenest  interest  and 
a  spyglass  at  the  historic  spot,  remembering 
the  hours  I  had  studied  Carthage  with  a  Latin 
dictionary.     I  liked  the  spyglass  way  the  better. 

On  the  2d  of  August  we  were  off  the  port  of 
Valetta,  the  capital  city  of  Malta.  This  port  is 
one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world,  and  is 
strongly  fortified.  It  is  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  island.  To  reach  it,  we  had  passed  the 
little  island  of  Gozo,  which  lies  but  a  half  mile 
from  the  northwestern  coast  of  Malta.  Purser 
Jackson  told  me  something  about  it  as  we 
sailed  past. 

"  It  looks  very  barren  in  places,  you  see," 
said  the  purser. 
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"  It  does  indeed,"  I  replied.  "And  it  seems 
to  be  divided  into  fields  by  stone  fences  or  walls, 
and  I  see  some  windmills ;  at  least  I  think  they 
are  mills." 

"  They  are ;  they  are  to  grind  the  grain 
which  is  raised  on  the  island.  Naturally,  the 
rock — for  such  it  is — is  barren,  but  the  inhabit- 
ants bring  soil  in  ships  from  the  Island  of 
Sicily.  This  they  spread  on  the  rock,  and  from 
it  raise  fine  crops." 

"  Is  it  possible  !  What  a  way  to  farm  !  It  is 
better  on  Malta,  I  suppose." 

"  Somewhat.  Malta  is  a  kind  of  porous  lime- 
stone. Owing  to  this  porosity,  the  water  which 
falls  as  rain  is  absorbed  and  retained  by  the 
superficial  part  of  the  rock.  This  water  the 
rock  parts  with  gradually  under  the  persuasion 
of  the  warm  sun,  and  it  keeps  the  superjacent 
vegetation  in  a  constantly  flourishing  condition. 
The  soil,  however,  is  scant,  and  it  is  supple- 
mented by  soil  brought  from  Sicily." 

"  How  far  is  it  to  Sicily  ?" 

"About  fifty-six  miles.  We  could  see  it  if  it 
were  not  cloudy.  With  the  aid  of  this  soil, 
Malta  raises  fine  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables — 
including  sugar-cane — and  especially  mules  and 
asses.     The  animals  are  very  fine,  and — " 

"  Cats  !  How  about  cats,  Mr.  Jackson  ? 
Do  n't  Maltese  cats  come  from  here  ?" 
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."  I  can  not  say  as  to  that ;  but,  my  boy,  that 
is  the  Port  of  St.  Paul    off  our  starboard  bow." 

"  Is  it  named  for  Paul  the  apostle  ?" 

"Yes,  it  is  where  St.  Paul  was  shipwrecked." 

"  Why,  no  !"  said  I,  "  that  was  in  the  island 
of  Melita." 

"  So  it  was,  but  the  Melita  of  the  Scriptures 
is  the  INIalta  of  to-day." 

I  was  deeply  impressed.  My  mother  had 
taught  me  deep  reverence  for  the  Scriptures  and 
the  actors  therein,  especially  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles.  This  was  the  scene  of  that  wreck  of 
which  I  had  so  often  read  in  childhood.  This 
was  the  place  where  they  had  "  cast  four 
anchors  out  of  the  stern,  and  wished  for  the 
day  !"  (Acts  xxvii,  29.)  There  was  the  coast 
upon  which  St.  Paul  landed,  where  the  viper 
fastened  on  his  hand.  It  was  the  first  time  I 
had  seen  land  which  the  Bible  worthies  had 
trod. 

Seeing  my  abstraction,  Mr.  Jackson  was 
quiet.  When  I  came  to  myself  and  surround- 
ings again,  he  said  : 

"  Malta  is  the  key  to  the  Mediterranean.  It 
is  central,  capable  of  successful  defense,  and 
able  to  resist  quite  a  siege,  owing  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil.  England  did  wisely 
in  securing  possession  here.  She  has  estab- 
lished   an   arsenal   and    a   dockyard,  and    made 
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Malta  the  headquarters  for  English  influence. in 
this  great  sea.  The  religion  is  Roman  Cath- 
olic, but,  considering  that  the  flag  of  England 
floats  here,  there  is  very  little  religious  liberty." 

The  Lexington  did  not  enter  the  harbor,  but 
lay  off"  the  mouth  of  it  till  morning,  in  the 
meantime  sending  a  boat  in  to  see  if  there  were 
any  American  men-of-war  in  port.  She  brought 
back  word  that  there  were  none,  but  that  the 
pirates  were  very  troublesome  in  the  Archipel- 
ago, and  that  several  merchantmen,  bound  for 
Smyrna,  desired  us  to  convoy  them  to  that 
port.  That  we  agreed  to  do,  and  early  next 
morning  got  under  way,  with  six  vessels  under 
convoy. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning,  and  as  the  sun 
rose  we  could  see,  on  the  northern  horizon,  the 
Island  of  Sicily,  distant  from  us  about  fifty 
miles ;  and  nearly  as  much  farther  north  we 
could  make  out,  in  the  sunlight,  the  celebrated 
Mount  ^tna,  with  the  smoke  rising  from  its 
crater.  It  interested  me  much,  and  I  thought 
of  the  Cyclopes — the  one-eyed  fellows,  who 
forged  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove  in  this  their 
workshop,  Mount  ^Etna.  But  the  Cyclopes  were 
ugly,  grimy  old  chaps ;  so  we  left  them,  and 
speeded  on  our  way  to  the  island  of  Cerigo, 
which  was  the  birthplace  of  Venus,  or  rather 
the  place  where  she  took  to  the  shore  after  she 
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had  risen  from  the  foam  of  the  sea.  Hastened ! 
Not  exactly,  for  we  experienced  many  cahns, 
and  did  not  reach  Cerigo  till  the  loth,  getting  a 
glimpse,  in  passing,  of  Cape  Matapan,  the  most 
southern  point  of  Greece.  It  was  but  a  spot 
above  the  horizon.  How  strange  that  I,  the 
frontier  boy,  should  be  in  these  mythological 
regions,  and  should  see  a  Greece-spot!  I  men- 
tioned this  latter  point  to  my  fellow-midship- 
men at  mess,  and  they  took  my  dinner  from  me, 
making  me  go  hungry  till  supper. 

Venus  was  said  to  be  handsome;  but  her 
taste  was  queer,  or  she  would  never  have  gone 
ashore  at  Cerigo.  It  would  have  been  better  to 
foam  a  little  longer ;  for  Cerigo  is  a  barren  rock, 
some  seventy  miles  in  circumference,  a  great  re- 
sort for  pirates,  and  under  the  sheltering  hand 
of  Great  Britain.  These  last  two  attractions  it 
did  not  enjoy  in  Venus's  time.  In  lieu  thereof, 
the  inhabitants  took  the  lone  female  in  and 
built  her  a  temple,  the  remains  of  which  are 
said  to  be  still  visible. 

We  had  no  use,  this  trip,  for  Cerigo,  save  as 
a  landmark  to  help  us  find  the  Island  of  Milo. 
This  we  did  on  the  next  day,  the  nth.  Five 
boat-loads  of  pirates,  about  thirty  in  each  boat, 
and  in  one  boat  a  cannon  on  a  pivot,  had,  like- 
wise, found  it  but  a  few  hours  before  our  arrival. 
The  pirates  also  found  an  English  brig  in  port, 
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with  thirty-three  thousand  dollars  in  gold  and 
silver  on  board.  This  they,  of  course,  appro- 
priated, and  speedily  departed  for  parts  un- 
known. With  the  hope  that,  perchance,  we  knew 
where  the  rogues  had  gone,  Captain  Booth  put  a 
large  force  of  men,  fully  armed,  on  board  of  a 
schooner — one  of  our  convoy — and  sent  her  to 
the  Island  of  Cephanto,  whither  the  pirates  were 
supposed  to  have  gone.  We  hoped  thus  to  de- 
coy t'ihe  pirates  from  their  hiding,  that  they 
might  capture  the  schooner,  or  try  to,  when  the 
men  on  her  would  turn  the  tables  and  take  the 
pirates.  But  the  rascals  were  too  sharp,  and 
the  schooner  came  back  without  seeing  any- 
thing suspicious. 

On  the  evening  of  the  nth,  the  day  of  our 
arrival  at  -Milo,  the  frigate  loiva  also  came. 
Of  this  we  were  glad.  That  same  evening,  our 
fourth  lieutenant,  Alexander  H.  Hopkinson, 
died  of  yellow  fever,  after  a  week's  illness.  He 
was  a  fine  man,  an  able  officer,  and  his  death 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  crews  of  both  the  loiva 
and  the  Lexington.  The  next  day,  a  company 
from  the  two  ships  buried  Lieutenant  Hop- 
kinson with  naval  honors,  the  chaplain  of  the 
loiva  officiating.  The  grave  is  near  the  sea- 
shore, in  a  pleasant  spot  some  two  miles  from 
the  principal  town,  called,  as  the  island  is,  Milo. 

This  island  is  a  barren  rock,  some   hundred 
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miles  in  circumference.  The  inhabitants  are  of 
Greek  descent,  and  all  pilots,  whom  the  pirates 
fear.  In  this  vicinity  "  might  makes  right." 
As  was  said  of  Ishmael,  in  Genesis  xvi,  12, 
"  His  hand  will  be  against  every  man,  and  every 
man's  hand  against  him,"  so  may  it  be  said  of 
his  descendants,  who  are  numerous  about  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean, 

The  Greeks  and  Turks  are  equally  unsatis- 
factory. All  are  unprincipled  and  cruel,  and 
they  submit  under  coercion  only.  They  are 
against  every  one  else.  But  they  all  let  the 
people  of  Milo  alone  ;  for  these  people  are  ex- 
pert pilots,  and  they  possess  too  much  valuable 
knowledge  to  make  it  wise  to  anger  them. 
Their  town — Milo — is  built  on  a  high  hill,  or 
rock.  They  built  up  there  to  escape  the  plague, 
which  was  fearful  at  times  in  its  ravages,  but 
from  which  this  altitude  affords  them  exemp- 
tion. There  is  little  room  for  a  town  on  this 
pinnacle-shaped  rock,  and  the  streets  are  so 
narrow  a  man  can  stretch  his  arms  across  and 
touch  the  houses  on  either  side  with  his  hands ; 
they  are  as  "  crooked  as  a  ram's-horn,"  and  filthy 
in  the  extreme. 

Some  Turkish  prisoners  were  murdered  here 
most  brutally,  while  we  lay  in  port,  by  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Candia.  The  Candiots  go 
armed,  and  commit  depredations  at   will,  there 
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being  no  power  which  can  successfully  contend 
with  them. 

Greece  is  at  present  demanding  independ- 
ence. The  Turks  object.  While  we  were  at 
Milo  an  English  frigate  arrived,  with  the  news 
that  France,  England,  and  Russia  favored  Greece, 
and  that  if  Turkey  did  not  acknowledge  Greece's 
independence  in  thirty  days  they  would  unitedly 
declare  war.  As  the  Turks  have  two  hundred 
vessels  fitting  out  at  Alexandria,,  such  a  war 
would  make  things  lively  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 


CHAPTEt^  IX. 

Temple  of  Minerva— Stormy  Weather— Scio— Eng- 
lish Pride— Smyrna — An  P^ncounter  with  Greek 
Pirates— Their  Vessel  Destroyed. 

WE  sailed  from  ]\Iilo  for  Smyrna  on  August 
1 2th,  with  a  convoy  of  three  vessels.  To 
my  delight,  we  skirted  the  coast  of  Greece,  be- 
ing only  about  three  miles  from  the  land.  We 
could  see  quite  distinctly,  with  the  naked  eye, 
objects  upon  shore,  and  were  especially  inter- 
ested in  a  temple  of  Minerva.  This  sight  took 
me,  .as  Carthage  had  done,  back  to  the  old 
school  in  Indiana.  I  remembered  that  Mi- 
nerva— or,  as  the  Greeks  called  her,  Athene — 
was  the  best  of  all  the  mythological  gods  and 
goddesses.  How  could  she  be  otherwise,  when 
Zeus,  the  greatest  of  the  galaxy,  was  her  father, 
and  Thetis,  the  wisest — the  goddess  of  wisdom, 
indeed — was  her  mother? 

Zeus,  because  Uranus  and  Gsea — Heaven  and 
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Earth — advised  it,  swallowed  his  wife,  Thetis. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  get  wisdom  in  any  way 
one  can,  and  the  advice  of  the  combined  Heaven 
and  Earth  must  have  been  very  persuasive. 
Still,  it  was  a  strange  thing  for  a  husband  to 
swallow  his  wife ;  but  Zeus  did  it.  It  was  an 
innovation  on  established  customs ;  and  as  the 
time  was  coming  for  Athene  to  be  born,  and  as 
she  must  now  be  born  of  Zeus  as  well  as  Thetis, 
another  innovation  was  necessary.  So  Zeus  got 
Vulcan,  the  blacksmith,  to  split  his  head  open 
with  an  ax,  when  out  from  his  brain  sprang 
Athene,  a  fully  developed  woman,  clad  in  full 
armor.  No  wonder  Zeus's  head  ached  before 
she  got  out !  Anybody  who  would  swallow  his 
wife  deserves  to  have  headache ;  and  ought  to 
have  his  head  split,  too.  Athene  was  good — in 
fact,  she  was  perfect.  As  no  god  of  the  male 
sex  could  be  found  to  mate  her  appropriately, 
she  was  doomed  to  single  blessedness.  Thus 
was  virtue  rewarded. 

I  was  called  abruptly  from  these  reminis- 
cences by  a  squall  striking  the  ship.  It  was 
the  commencement  of  a  long  and  violent  wind- 
storm. As  this  wind — ZdiW.^^  Levanter — at  times 
continues  for  two  or  three  months,  the  prospect 
was  not  pleasing. 

After  the  squall  was  a  temporary  lull,  during 
which  we  spoke  the  United  States  ship  Warren^ 
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Captain  ly.  T,  Rearney.  Captain  Rearney  came 
on  board  the  Lexington.,  and  staid  long  enough 
for  us  to  write  some  letters.  He  was  convoying 
three  American  brigs,  bound  for  home,  through 
the  pirate-infested  waters,  and  these  brigs  would 
take  any  mail  we  had  to  send.  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity was  not  to  be  neglected,  and  we  im- 
proved it. 

We  spoke,  about  the  same  time  with  the 
Americans,  an  Austrian  man-of-war,  with  a  con- 
voy of  thirty  sail,  mostly  Austrian.  It  was  a 
beautiful  sight,  so  many  sail  all  following  their 
big  leader.  It  reminded  me  of  a  hen  and 
chickens.  Now,  if  anything  goes  wrong  with 
the  hen — say  something  that  causes  her  to 
cackle  instead  of  cluck — the  chickens  will  be 
frightened  and  scattered.  Every  living  thing  in 
the  Archipelago  was  frightened  that  night,  and 
the  three  fleets  in  the  vicinity  were  sadly  scat- 
tered. The  wind  was  fearful !  We  close-reefed 
the  topsails  ;  still  the  good  ship  careened  so  as 
to  alarm  many,  especially  the  fresh- water  sailor 
and  myself.  In  the  morning,  the  ships  in  sight 
were  in  deplorable  condition ;  for  the  rigging 
had  been  roughly  handled,  and,  upon  some  of 
them,  was  torn  into  shreds.  Progress  was  im- 
possible against  this  wind.  So  we  put  back  to 
Milo,  where  we  found  several  French  vessels. 

The  wind  continued,  and  in  a  week  the  Iowa 
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came  into  port.  She  had  made  a  most  determined 
eflfort  to  reach  Smyrna,  but  failed.  We  sailed  on 
the  24th,  with  her  and  a  large  convoy,  and,  on  the 
26th,  were  off  the  beautiful  Island  of  Scio,  which 
lies  seven  miles  off  the  coast  of  Asia,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna.  Scio  was  much 
observed;  for  it  is  the  place  where,  but  two  or 
three  years  before,  the  Turks  had  perpetrated  a 
most  brutal  and  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the 
Sciotes,  simply  because  they  were  at  war. 
Twenty-five  thousand  were  killed  with  the 
sword  ;  forty-five  thousand  were  sold  as  slaves — 
some  make  these  numbers  larger  —  very  few 
escaping.  The  beautiful  island  was  left  deso- 
late, though,  as  liberty  is  gained,  the  Sciotes  are 
returning  to  their  homes. 

We  found  that  vessel — dear  to  every  Ameri- 
can— "Old  Ironsides"  {Consiituiioii)^  also  the 
Oiitario^  at  anchor  in  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna.  Two 
English  "  seventy-fours  "  were  also  there. 

As  we  approached,  the  American  ships  gave 
us  a  full  salute,  but  the  English  were  silent.  Of 
course,  to  the  saluting  vessels  we  returned  the 
honor.  England  will  never  die  of  modesty.  As 
is  known,  she  aspires  to  be  "  mistress  of  the 
sea;"  and  her  custom  has  been,  in  saluting  the 
ships  of  other  nations,  to  return  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  guns  than  they  have  fired  in  her  honor. 
All  nations,  save  America,  have  tamely  submit- 
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ted  to  this  indignity ;  but  the  Yankees  would 
have  none  of  it.  The  Revolution  had  proven 
us  the  peer  of  England,  and  we  demanded  gun 
for  gun.  We  got  them,  too,  until  lately,  when, 
owing  to  the  remonstrances  made  by  the  others 
at  the  discrimination,  England  ceased  to  salute 
the  "  Stars  and  Stripes  "  at  all,  preferring  to  be 
silent  rather  than  meet  us  on  a  par.  No  other 
place  can  she  meet  us.  If,  perchance,  it  should 
become  necessary  to  salute  Britain  with  guns 
charged  with  ball,  so  much  of  the  Revolutionary 
spirit  remains  that  we  will  see  that  she  has  shot 
for  shot. 

However,  though  we  do  not  exchange  salutes 
with  the  English  navy,  we  are  on  good  terms 
with  her;  and  the  English  officers  told  us  that 
the  English  and  French  were  concentrating  in 
the  Archipelago,  with  the  hope,  in  case  war  was 
declared  with  Turkey,  that  they  could  force  a 
passage  through  the  Dardanelles  and  reach  Con- 
stantinople. As  the  answer  of  the  Turks  is  due 
on  September  i6th,  we  are  all  on  the  qidvive. 

Smyrna  is  the  chief  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
of  great  importance  commercially.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  being  especially 
in  repute  as  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Homer, 
and  near  the  location  of  the  city  of  Troy,  about 
which  Homer  sang  so  beautifully  in  the  "  Iliad." 
It   is    one    of    the    seven    cities    to    which    our 
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Heavenly  Father — throngh  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John  the  divine,  on  the  Isle  of  Patmos  —sent  a 
special  message,  (Rev.  ii,  8-11.)  The  town  is 
built  without  much  beauty — mostly  one-story 
buildings.  There  are  about  twenty  mosques. 
The  town  is  divided,  by  the  character  of  the 
local  inhabitants,  into  Greek,  Armenian,  Catholic, 
and  Protestant  portions. 

We  remained  at  Smyrna  till  September  12th. 
I  hoped,  while  in  this  part  of  the  world,  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  visit  the  ruins  of  the  city  of 
Troy.  One  company  went ;  but,  being  on  duty, 
I  could  not  join  it.  I  put  the  time  in,  while  at 
Smyrna,  in  hard  study;  for  the  time  for  our 
graduation  was  coming  in  a  few  years,  and  I 
wanted,  as  all  did,  to  pass  high  among  those  of 
my  date. 

The  1 2th  found  us  en  route  for  Milo.  On  the 
way,  we  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Silota, 
formerly  called  Salamis,  where  the  Greeks  and 
Xerxes  fought  a  memorable  battle.  How  much 
of  the  world  I  was  seeinof ! 

We  arrived  at  Milo  on  the  14th.  The  Ameri- 
can consul  met  us  just  outside  the  harbor,  and 
told  us  that  on  the  nth,  when  off  the  Island  of 
Cerigo,  the  American  brig  Cherub  had  been 
attacked  by  pirates  and  robbed  of  about  forty 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  tea. 
We  hurried  into  harbor,  and  came  to  with  the 
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larboard  anchor,  where  we  learned  that  the 
brig  Cherub  was  from  Boston,  in  command  of 
Captain  Loring.  When  off  Cerigo,  an  hermaph- 
rodite brig  had  captured  her.  It  was  early  in 
the  morning.  The  vessels  had  come  together  in 
the  darkness  of  night,  and  the  morning  light 
had  revealed  to  each  vessel  the  proximity  of  the 
other.  Escape  for  the  Cherub  was  impossible. 
The  pirate — which  was  a  swift  sailer,  with  four 
o^uns  and  a  hundred  men — ran  alongside  the 
American  and  fired  a  volley  of  musketry,  de- 
manding that  a  boat  be  sent  them  with  the 
ship's  papers.  The  papers  were  examined,  the 
cargo  transferred,  and  the  Cherub  released. 

We  sailed  at  once  for  Cerigo,  to  capture,  if 
possible,  this  brig,  and  recover  the  cargo.  Much 
as  we  desired  to  hasten,  we  made  little  progress, 
for  the  winds  were  dead  ahead.  It  was,  on  the 
second  day,  blowing  a  gale,  and  we  furled  all 
sail,  and  ran  back  before  the  wind  to  Milo. 

On  the  i8th.  Captain  Loring  came  on  board, 
and  told  Captain  Booth  that  some  of  his  cargo 
was  on  sale  in  Milo,  having  been  brought  in  a 
small  vessel  from  Carabosa,  a  little  village  on 
the  western  end  of  the  island  of  Candia.  We 
made  prisoners  of  the  four  men  composing  the 
crew  of  this  little  vessel,  and  hastened  off  for 
Carabosa.  Favoring  winds  bowled  us  along  fa- 
mously, and  on  the  22d  we  were  oflf  the  little  port. 
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Lieutenant  Breese  went  at  once,  with  a  boat's 
crew,  to  the  castle  to  confer  with  the  anthor- 
ities.  Soon  after  his  departure  a  sail  was  de- 
scried from  the  masthead.  We  saw  from  the 
rigging — that  of  a  brig  forward,  and  a  schooner 
aft — that  she  was  an  hermaphrodite,  and  prob- 
ably the  very  one  we  were  after.  She  was  tow- 
ing another  vessel — a  Genoese  brig,  we  soon 
learned.  As  they  were  bearing  down  for  Cara- 
bosa,  we  remained  still  till  they  were  quite  near. 
Then  we  made  all  sail  in  pursuit.  It  was  an 
exciting  time,  especially  to  us  youngsters — Per- 
kins and  me. 

A  shot  was  fired  across  the  bow  of  the  brig, 
but  she  kept  right  on.  However,  she  cast  off 
her  tow.  Just  at  this  moment  a  shot  was  fired 
accidentally  across  the  bow  of  the  tow.  She 
hove  to  at  once ;  but  as  we  pursued  the  pirate, 
she  took  the  opportunity  to  show  a  clean  pair  of 
heels,  and  escaped. 

The  pirate  was  making  all  effort  to  reach  a 
port  near  the  castle,  but  the  Lexington  was 
speedy  enough  to  prevent  it.  So  the  pirate 
tacked,  and  made  for  the  shore,  as  we  thought, 
preferring  to  risk  the  rocks  than  capture.  We 
watched  to  see  them  go  to  pieces ;  but  the  ras- 
cals knew  that  coast,  and  slipped  in  between  a 
couple  of  ledges  of  rock,  and  were  temporarily 
safe,  coming  to  anchor  in  a  small  cove,  though 
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one  but  poorly  protected  from  a  high  sea.  We 
ran  as  close  as  we  dared,  and  fired  a  number  of 
shot,  but  tliev  fell  short  of  the  mark. 

We  now  stood  off  the  shore,  with  our  main 
topsail  to  the  mast ;  and  cleared  away  the  boats, 
which  we  manned  and  armed  well,  and  sent  off 
to  capture,  if  possible,  the  brig.  It  was  a  dan- 
gerous expedition  ;  but  I  was  anxious  to  go,  and 
the  opportunity  was  fortunately  given  me. 

We  pulled  away  for  the  rocks,  behind  which 
the  pirate  could  be  seen,  and  worked  our  way 
through  the  passages  between  them.  When  we 
emerged  from  the  rocks  the  pirates  opened  fire. 
We  were  within  long  musket  range,  and  at  a 
distance  for  a  cannon-ball  to  do  much  execu- 
tion. Bullets  pattered  all  about  us,  several 
struck  the  boats,  and  one  took  a  piece  out  of 
my  cap.  Our  only  chance  was  to  board  ;  but 
the  pirates  had  put  up  a  netting,  which  made 
that  almost  an  impossibility.  They  were  a 
hundred  strong,  with  four  cannon,  which  they 
were  evidently  holding  in  reserve ;  for  these 
Greeks  are  shrewd  fighters.  But  we  were  en- 
thusiastic, and  would  have  tried.  Some  one 
cried  out, 

"  Qui  crudus  tibi  lectus  albasque  spiravit !" 

when   we   gave    three    cheers,  and    bent    to  the 
oars.     Just  then  we  were  signaled  from  the  ship 
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to  return,  which,  of  course,  we  had  to  do.  It 
was  well  we  did,  as  the  sequel  proved. 

We  found  Lieutenant  Breese  on  board  when 
we  returned.  He  had  found  the  authorities 
anxious  to  help  him,  but  able  to  do  little,  as 
the  pirates  were  stronger  than  the  Government. 
There  were  six  piratical  cruisers  with  head- 
quarters at  Carabosa,  and  they  were  practically 
in  authority.  We  were  after  the  one  which 
captured  the  Cherub. 

A  council  of  war  was  now  held,  at  which  it 
was  decided  to  go  as  far  as  possible  next  day 
toward  the  rocks,  and  try  to  sink  the  brig  with 
the  Lexingtoyi's  guns.  So  we  got  very  close  to 
the  breakers  next  day,  and  fired  some  shots  ;  but 
they  did  little  harm,  for  a  heavy  sea  was  setting 
on  shore,  with  much  wind,  and  we  had  to  haul 
off.  We  determined  to  man  the  boats  on  the 
morrow,  and  board  at  all  hazards.  The  wind 
blew  hard  all  night,  and  next  morning  nothing 
of  the  pirate  was  to  be  seen.  She  had  gone  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks. 


CHAPTER   X. 

Pirates  Again — The  Austrian  Captain's  Story  — 
Shall  I  "  Do  Right  ?"— The  Ruins  of  Troy. 

EVEN  while  we  were  viewing  with  satisfac- 
tion the  destrnction  of  this  vessel,  which 
our  shot  could  not  effect,  but  which  we  had 
driven  into  a  position  where  the  waves  did  it 
for  us,  a  brig,  with  another  in  tow,  was  seen 
approaching.  Of  course  she  was  a  pirate  with 
a  prize,  and  we  gave  chase.  She  ran  toward 
shore,  and,  apparently,  right  into  the  breakers, 
through  which  she  and  her  tow  safely  passed. 
This  put  the  vessels  in  the  snuggest  of  harbors, 
with  a  barrier  of  rock  towards  the  sea  so  high 
that  we  could  see  only  the  tops  of  the  rigging. 

Manning  the  gig,  we  sent  Lieutenant  Breese 
to  ascertain  certainly  her  character.  On  the  gig 
approaching,  the  pirates  hailed  her  in  good 
English : 

'•  Boat  ahoy  !" 
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"  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

"  What  do  you  want  ?" 

"  We  want  to  examine  your  papers,  so  as  to 
know  who  you  are." 

"  We  do  n't  carry  papers.  We  are  pirates, 
and  as  such  we  defy  your  authority.  Go  back 
to  your  ship  and  tell  your  commander  that  if 
he  knows  what's  healthy  he  will  leave  these 
waters,  and  let  us  alone." 

This  bold  speech  gave  Lieutenant  Breese 
the  information  he  wanted,  so  back  to  the  ship  he 
came.  We  ran  the  Lexingtoji  as  close  in  to  the 
rocks  as  we  dare.  There  were  the  two  vessels 
in  their  snug  little  cove,  though  from  the  deck 
we  could  see  only  the  rigging  ;  the  shore  was 
lined  all  about  with  armed  Greeks,  ready  to 
help  their  friends. 

We  fired  a  broadside,  which  did  the  vessels 
no  harm,  but  made  the  men  perched  about  the 
rocks  hunt  shelter  in  a  hurry. 

We  could  do  nothing  ;  for  boarding  was  not 
to  be  thought  of  in  that  cove  surrounded  with 
sharpshooters.  So  we  sailed  away,  leaving  the 
pirates  to  continue  their  nefarious  customs. 

Some  time  after  that  we  spoke  an  x\ustrian 
brig.  As  we  were  becalmed  within  a  fourth  of 
a  mile  of  each  other,  her  captain  came  on  board 
the  Lexington.     He  said  : 

"  It  was  this  ship  that  ran  a  pirate  and  her 
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tow  in  behind  the  rocks  on  the  west  end  of 
Candia,  about  two  weeks  ago,  wasn't  it?" 

"  Yes,  it  was  the  Lexington^  and  it  was  hard 
not  to  capture  her  after  she  was  cornered,"  said 
Mr.  Breese. 

"  Yes,  but  we  were  mighty  glad  to  see  you 
sail  off." 

"  You !  What  had  you  to  do  with  it,  and 
what  do  you  know  about  it?" 

"  My  vessel  there  was  the  tow,  and  we  were 
all  prisoners  on  the  pirate.  When  your  gig 
came  to  speak  us,  the  pirates  made  all  arrange- 
ments to  blow  you  out  of  the  water.  They 
proposed  to  kill  you  every  one.  I  begged  hard 
for  your  lives,  but  no  use.  They  said  you  must 
die.  Then  I  saw  that  you  had  no  arms  in  your 
boat,  and  I  begged  harder,  and  they  let  you  go 
back  because  you  had  brought  no  arms." 

"  Well,  captain,  you  did  us  a  good  service,, 
and  I  thank  you." 

"  Yes,  and  you  did  us  a  good  service  when 
you  sailed  away,  and  I  thank  you,"  said  the 
Austrian. 

"  How  is  that?" 

"  Those  Greeks  are  desperate  and  cruel  men, 
and  they  meant  to  hang  us  prisoners  if  you 
killed  one  of  their  number,  on  either  ship  or 
shore,  or  if  you  did  their  vessel  any  harm." 

"  Do  you  think   they  would  have   done  it  ?" 
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"  Done  it !  Yes !  They  were  in  earnest. 
They  got  the  ropes  ready.  I  tell  you,  it  was  a 
serious  time  with  us.     Your  sailing  saved  us." 

Such  are  the  samples  of  work  we  did  that 
season  on  the  Lexington.  Actual  captures  of 
the  pirates  are  few,  but  the  vessels  of  war  do 
an  immense  service  in  protecting  commerce. 
We  were  kept  on  that  service  all  the  fall  and 
winter,  spending  most  of  the  time  at  Smyrna. 
I  did  much  study,  and  went  to  all  the  balls  that 
were  respectable,  for  I  loved  to  dance.  Smyrna 
was  not  a  gay  place,  but  we  made  it  as  gay  as 
we  could. 

I  fought  a  hard  battle  with  my  conscience 
while  at  Smyrna.  Dancing,  card-playing  (not 
for  money),  social  wine-drinking,  and  theater- 
going were  among  the  usual  amusements  of 
naval  officers.  My  parents  had  taught  me  to 
consider  them  wrong.  Should  I  do  as  my  asso- 
ciates did,  or  should  I  do  right,  and  be  singular? 
I  decided  to  do  right;  but  by  sophistry  persuaded 
myself  that  wrong  was  right.  "  Everybody  does 
these  things  in  the  navy,  and  that  makes  it 
right."  "  Your  parents  did  not  know  you  were 
to  be  a  naval  officer  when  they  taught  you 
that  a  simple  dance  or  a  social  game  of  cards 
was  wrong."  "  Circumstances  alter  cases,"  and 
"  when  in  Rome  do  as  the  Romans  do,"  came  to 
my  mind   as   arguments.     The   stability   of  the 
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last  thought  was  shaken  by  the  following: 
"  When  among  cannibals,  do  as  the  canni- 
bals do." 

"  Yon  are  already  singular,  Trumbull,"  I 
said  to  myself.  "You  don't  use  tobacco  in  any 
form,  and  you  don't  swear.  Now,  if  you  do 
not  dance  or  play  whist,  you  will  be  avoided  by 
your  associates."  I  wanted  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  dance  and  card-table  to  prevail;  and 
I  tried  to  believe  that  they  did,  though  I  knew 
that,  if  these  things  were  wrong  in  one  place, 
they  were  in  another.  Wanting  to  be  per- 
suaded, I  argued  that  I  was.  However,  I  com- 
promised by  deciding  that  I  would  never  drink 
any  alcoholic  beverage  from  over  a  bar,  and  that 
I  would  never  play  for  a  stake.  These  last  I 
kept  faithfully ;  but  a  social  glass  of  wine  I 
learned  to  take,  and  I  became  most  fascinated 
with  the  ball-room.  [It  is  with  pleasure  that, 
in  reviewing  this  journal  after  many  years,  I 
interpolate  the  statement  that  I  never  was  in- 
toxicated in  my  life,  that  I  was  never  profane, 
that  I  never  gambled,  and  never  used  tobacco.] 

Thus  did  I  twist  my  motto.  Do  Right^  to 
suit  my  pleasure,  and  imagined  that  in  so  doing 
I  was  consistent — at  least,  I  tried  to  believe  that 
I  was. 

We  had  one  trip  that  winter  which  I  much 
enjoyed.     It  was  to  convoy  the  American  brig 
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Delos,  bound  for  Constantinople,  to  the  Darda- 
nelles. We  saw  the  reputed  tombs  of  Ajax  and 
Achilles.  They  amount  to  little,  so  far  as  ap- 
pearance goes,  being  small  mounds ;  but  the  as- 
sociation with  the  names  of  these  old  heroes 
gave  them  interest. 

We  had  a  close  view  of  the  Island  of  Tene- 
dos,  and  the  little  harbor  which  was  headquarters 
for  the  Grecian  fleet  during  the  siege  of  the  city. 

There  was  a  good  view  of  the  Plains  of  Troy 
from  the  topsail-yards.  So,  'way  up  there, 
Perkins  and  I  perched  to  see  that  about  which 
we  had  read  so  much.  The  plains  are  properly 
so  called.  They  are  quite  extensive,  covered 
with  stones  and  underbrush,  with  here  and  there 
the  dwelling  of  a  Turk. 

"Just  to  think,  Sam,"  said  George,  "that 
those  plains  are  where  that  great  battle  was 
fought !    Do  you  believe  there  was  such  a  battle?" 

"  O  yes,  George,"  said  I.  "  I  believe  it,  with 
modifications.  I  believe  there  was  such  a  city 
and  such  a  siege;  but,  of  course,  the  gods  did 
not  fight  with  the  men — some  on  one  side,  some 
on  the  other — as  the  '  Iliad  '  has  it." 

"  But  the  '  Iliad  '  is  fine;  is  n't  it?" 

"  Yes,"  said  I.  "And  to  think  that  poor,  old, 
blind  Homer  had  to  peddle  his  literary  wares,  or 
beg  for  a  living,  on  the  streets  of  Smyrna  and 
other  neighboring  cities!" 
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"  Too  bad,  too  bad !"  said  George.  "  But  pos- 
terity has  done  him  justice.  And  I  love  to 
think  of  the  battle  of  Troy  as  he  has  so  beau- 
tifully described  it.  All  the  characters  I  love 
to  accept  as  realities.  And  now,  as  I  sit  perched 
'way  up  here  on  the  topmast-yard,  I  am  in  mind 
seeing  those  worthies  before  me.  Just  to  think 
that  this  is  the  place  where  Paris  and  Menelaus 
fought  their  duel !" 

"And  where,"  I  added,  "  the  great  Achilles 
fought  so  ably,  and  where  he  refused  to  fight 
till  the  Greeks  settled  his  quarrel  with  Agamem- 
non." 

"Achilles  had  the  best  of  that  quarrel,"  said 
Mr.  Perkins.     "  I  always  liked  Achilles." 

"  I  did  n't  always,"  I  said.  "When  the  brave 
Hector  proposed  that,  on  the  eve  of  their  duel, 
each  agree  not  to  do  violence  to  the  person  of 
the  one  vanquished,  I  rather  admired  his  reply: 
'  I  make  no  covenants  with  thee.  There  is  no 
agreement  between  wolves  and  sheep.  Show 
thyself  a  warrior,  if  thou  canst.'  Now,  Hector 
was  a  foeman  worthy  of  even  Achilles's  steel  ; 
and  it  was  most  revolting  for  Achilles,  after 
slaying  him  in  honorable  warfare,  to  fasten  his 
body  to  his  chariot  and  drag  him  about  the 
walls  by  the  heels.  The  magnitude  of  his  vic- 
tory does  not  in  the  least  justify  it." 

"And  the  wooden  horse,  Sam  !"  said  George. 
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*'  The  famous  wooden  horse  pranced — no,  that 
word  won't  do — the  wonderful  horse  was  ex- 
posed on  that  plain,  and  through  the  walls  of 
Troy  it  was  dragged!  Yes,  Sam;  that  is  the 
place." 

But  the  winds  wait  for  no  one,  and  soon 
they  wafted  us  from  this  view  which  we  so 
much  enjoyed. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

Captain  Booth  Sick— Sail  for  Mai,ta — Mount 

^TNA— Tunis. 

ON  May  21,  1828,  the  United  States  frigate 
lozva^  Captain  John  Downes,  arrived  from 
Port  Mahon. 

A  report  was  spread  on  the  26th  that  the 
plague  was  prevailing  in  Smyrna.  Captain 
Downes  ordered  all  communication  between 
the  American  vessels  and  the  shore  to  cease. 
Accordingly,  we  hoisted  a  quarantine  flag,  the 
first  the  Lexington  had  ever  flown. 

Captain  Booth,  our  commander,  had  been  for 
some  time  sick,  and  at  this  time  was  expected 
to  die.  Temporary  command  was  given  to 
Lieutenant  Breese. 

The  able  and  unremitting  efforts  of  our  com- 
petent surgeon  got  Captain  Booth  in  condition 
to  start  with  the  Lexmgton  for  Mahon. 

We  sailed  {"or  that  port  on  May  28th.     The  6th 
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of  June  found  us  off  the  harbor  of  Valetta,  on 
the  island  of  Malta.  We  had  a  fine  view  of 
the  city  of  Valetta.  It  is  a  beautiful  city. 
The  houses  are  of  white  stone,  very  elegant, 
square-roofed,  and  built  on  the  hillside,  so  that 
one  tier  shows  above  the  others  most  pleasantly. 

We  anchored  in  quarantine  harbor,  and  Cap- 
tain Booth  left  the  ship,  going  for  residence  to 
the  lazaretto,  which  was  very  large  and  comfort- 
able for  the  sick. 

The  United  States  ship  Delaivare^  seventy- 
four  guns,  Commodore  Crane,  hove  in  sight  on 
the  1 2th  of  June,  and  lay  off  the  harbor  some 
time.  She  sent  in  a  boat,  with  orders  for  us  to 
proceed  for  Mahon  by  way  of  Tunis. 

We  started  next  day.  The  wind  being  ahead, 
we  stood  over  toward  Sicily,  off  which  we  lay 
becalmed  for  two  days.  As  Mount  ^55tna  was  in 
active  operation,  the  time  passed  quickly;  for  it 
gave  us  pleasant  occupation  to  watch  the  dense 
volume  of  smoke. 

"The  Cyclopes  have  a  good  big  fire,  Mr. 
Trumbull,"  said  Purser  Jackson. 

"  Indeed  they  have.  I  guess  they  are  forging 
some  thunderbolts  for  Jove." 

Great  volumes  of  sulphurous  suioke  were  be- 
ing impelled  toward  the  zenith.  They  assumed 
most  fantastic  shapes,  and  our  lively  imagi- 
nations gave  to  these  shapes  most  weird  signifi- 
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cation,   and    to    us    entertainment,   of  which  it 
seemed  we  would  never  tire. 

"  What  do  you  see  in  that?"  I  asked  an 
officer  who  stood  near  me. 

"  I  see  an  example  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
Too  much  heat  down  there  ;  too  much  gas 
formed,  and  it  has  burst  out.  What  do  you 
see  ?" 

"  I  see  an  example  of  God's  power.  To  me 
God  is  greater  than  nature." 

"  Going  to  preach,  hey  ?  Well,  adieu.  I 
am  not  in  the  mood  for  a  sermon." 

The  man  meant  it  for  a  rudeness  ;  but  I  re- 
membered that  "  a  gentleman  will  not  insult 
me,  and  no  other  can."  To  me,  the  volcano  was 
an  exponent  of  my  Maker. 

By  night  it  was  more  beautiful  than  by  day. 
We  brought  Captain  Booth  out  on  deck  to  en- 
joy the  sight,  as  well  as  the  fresh  air.  The 
heavens  were  lit  up  most  beautifully.  The  re- 
flection of  the  subterranean  fires  from  the  dense 
smoke  they  had  ejected  from  the  crater  was 
indeed  gorgeous.     It  did  the  sick  man  good. 

The  ruins  of  the  old  city  of  Agrigentum 
w^ere  in  plain  view.  With  a  spyglass  we  could 
see  them  quite  well,  and  thought  we  could  dis- 
tinguish the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 
It  was  a  most  enjoyable  calm. 

The  sirocco  wind  came  to  our  relief,  and  we 
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came  to  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Tnnis  on  the 
17th.  The  rnins  of  ancient  Carthage,  once  the 
"  rival  of  the  mistress  of  the  world,"  are  near 
by.  A  party  was  organized  to  visit  the  site  of 
the  former  great  emporinm.  Another  party 
was  to  go  to  visit  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  as  the  local 
monarch  is  called.  Fortunately,  I  was  per- 
mitted to  join  this  last  party.  Mr.  Perkins 
came  to  me  and  asked  : 

"  Sam,  where  are  you  going  ?" 

"  To  visit  the  Bey  of  Tunis." 

"  Why,  I  thought  we  were  in  the  Bay  of 
Tunis." 

I  laughed  at  this  answer  till  I  cried,  and 
George  stood  by  and  wondered  where  the  laugh 
came  in.  When  I  told  him,  he  was  too  much 
teased  to  laugh,  but  begged  me  not  to  tell. 
But  it  was  too  good  to  keep.  However,  to  pay 
the  boy  for  the  teasing,  we  took  him  into  the 
party. 

We  left  the  ship  about  9  A.  M.  The  Amer- 
ican vice-consul  accompanied  us.  His  drago- 
man was  with  him.  Just  what  he — the  drago- 
man— was  along  for,  we  did  not  at  first  know  ; 
but  we  found  out,  to  our  gladness.  He  was  a 
pompous  personage,  much  after  the  similitude 
of  a  drum-major.  Like  the  latter,  also,  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  column.  He  was 
in    the   service  of  the  bey,  who    assigns    such  a 
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man  to  every  representative  of  foreign  govern- 
ments as  a  bodyguard.  Civilization  is  at  a  low 
ebb  in  all  the  Barbary  States,  and  the  people 
hate  Christians.  Hence  the  bodyguard.  Hence, 
also,  the  brace  of  silver-mounted  pistols  and 
the  big  saber — about  three  feet  long — which  he 
carries.  This  last  is  to  cut  the  head  off  of  any 
one  who  interferes  with  his  charge. 

We,  of  course,  left  the  ship  in  boats,  which 
passed  from  the  bay  into  a  narrow  canal,  about 
one  and  one-half  miles  long.  Upon  one  side 
of  this  canal  is  a  long  row  of  small  boats,  drawn 
completely  out  of  the  water,  and  sheltered  from 
the  sun  by  covers — sheds,  I  suppose,  they  are. 
The  boats  are  gaudily  painted  with  crescents 
all  about,  in  honor  of  Mohammed.  That  of  the 
bey  was  especially  conspicuous  from  its  brilliant 
coloring.  On  the  other  side  of  the  canal  was 
the  "Castle,"  so  called.  It  was  rather  a  battery, 
and  a  poor  affair  indeed.  The  guns  would  do ; 
but  the  carriages  were  so  old  and  rotten  that 
the  danger  anywhere  near  them  would  be  about 
as  great  at  the  discharge  as  was  the  danger  at 
the  muzzle,  for  they  would  surely  fall  at  the  re- 
coil. But  the  castle,  or  battery,  was  half-moon 
shaped,  and  that  covered  a  multitude  of  lesser 
defects. 

It  is  thirteen  miles  from  the  castle  to  the 
city,  so  we  hastened  on  our  way.     Having  trav- 
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ersed  the  canal,  we  passed  abruptly  into  a  lake, 
some  twenty-five  miles  in  circumference.  It  is 
supposed  to  occupy  part  of  the  site  of  old  Car- 
thage, the  land  having  sunken  after  an  earth- 
quake. The  lake  is  very  shallow.  A  decided 
current  flows  from  the  bay  into  it,  but  no  other 
water  enters,  and  it  has  no  outlet.  Evapora- 
tion, under  the  intensely  hot  sun,  is  rapid.  As 
the  water  ever  goes,  and  salt  ever  comes  from 
the  sea,  the  water  of  the  lake  becomes  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  salt.  If,  perchance,  a  drop  falls 
on  one's  clothing,  an  incrustation  of  salt  marks 
the  spot. 

"What  is  that?"  asked  George,  of  me. 

"  I  do  n't  know.  It  looks  like  a  skeleton 
stuck  on  a  pole." 

Sure  enough  it  was.  The  guide  explained 
that,  after  execution,  the  bodies  of  criminals  are 
thus  exposed  as  a  warning  to  others. 

Leaving  the  ghastly  sights — there  were  many 
such  skeletons — we  went  to  the  home  of  the 
American  consul.  The  greeting  his  pleasant 
wife  gave  us  was  most  refreshing,  and  the  com- 
fort of  his  civilized — ay,  Americanized — house- 
hold was  indeed  pleasing.  It  carried  us,  in' 
thought,  across  the  sea  to  oiir  own  loved  fire- 
sides. Yes,  it  did  !  Though  why  I  should  say 
firesides  is  a  puzzle  ;  for  it  was  "hot  as  blazes," 
and  the  cool  drink   Mrs.  Heap  gave  us  did  us  a 
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heap  of  good.     Mr.  Heap  was  from  home.     Pie 
was  in  France. 

Mrs.  Heap,  her  seventeen-year-old  daughter 
(Perkins  could  see  nothing  else),  and  her  two 
younger  children,  had  been  shut  closely  in  the 
house  for  several  days.  A  mob  was  amusing  it- 
self in  the  streets  of  Tunis.  To  kill  Christians 
was  to  them  a  pleasant  pastime.  Hence,  most 
of  the  Christian  residents  had  flown  to  the  ship- 
ping in  the  bay. 

From  Mr.  Heap's  we  went  for  a  stroll  about 
the  city.  Then  it  was  good,  as  we  reached  the 
crowded  streets,  to  see  that  dragoman  clear  the 
way  of  Moors  and  beggars.  That  big  saber  en- 
circled his  head  in  a  manner  to  us  most  pleas- 
ing :  but  for  the  fellow  in  the  dragoman's  field 
of  vision,  most  alarming.  Thanks  to  his  energy 
and  stentorian  voice,  we  walked  unmolested.  It 
was  a  good  thing,  for  the  filth  was  all  we  wished  to 
contend  with.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty, 
and  swarm  with  beggars,  like  those  of  Smyrna; 
but  the  Turks  dress  better  than  the  Moors. 

We  went  first  to  the  square  in  front  of  the 
citadel.  A  few  soldiers  were  drilling  after  the 
Moorish  style.  The  bey  has  recently  introduced 
the  discipline  of  European  armies  into  his  own — 
at  least,  he  has  tried  to — but  they  do  n't  like  it ; 
and,  as  the  bey  was  away,  they  came  back  to 
their  first  love,  the  Moorish  style. 
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This  square  was  the  place  of  execution,  as 
well  as  a  drill-ground.  There  was  a  large  stone, 
hollowed  out  into  the  shape  of  a  mortar.  Upon 
this  stone  the  victim  lays  his  head,  when  a  burly 
executioner  decapitates  him  at  a  single  blow, 
with  much  such  a  saber  as  our  dragoman  carried. 
After  exposure  for  several  days  in  the  most 
crowded  part  of  the  city,  the  bodies  of  these 
poor  victims  are  placed  in  the  lake  on  stakes,  as 
we  had  seen.  The  wish  to  make  crime  heinous 
is  most  laudable,  but  the  means  are  most  re- 
volting. 

Next  we  went  to  the  palace.  I  never  saw  a 
palace  before,  and  I  was  not  particularly  charmed. 
It  is  composed  of  very  fine  materials,  especially 
the  mosaics.  The  marble  columns  and  floors  are 
very  fine,  and  the  ceilings  glitter  with  gold  and 
azure  and  purple.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
workmanship  by  which  all  this  was  put  together 
was  poor — all  but  the  mosaics;  they  were  fine. 
Then  we  went  to  the  harem.  The  harem  was 
much  the  same,  only  it  was  neater.  Its  glories 
were  departed,  for  the  ladies  had  gone — proba- 
bly to  the  bey's  country  seat. 

From  there  the  dragoman  cleared  the  passage 
for  us  back  to  the  house  of  the  American  con- 
sul, where  we  enjoyed  an  excellent  dinner,  cooked 
and  served  in  Yankee  (everything  American  is 
Yankee    over    here)    style,   too.     O,  but   it    was 
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good !     So  were  the  wines  and  fruits — especially 
figs  and  dates,  which  grew  near. 

Bidding  Mrs.  Heap  farewell,  we  hastened 
back  to  the  ship,  which  we  reached  at  nightfall, 
well  pleased  with  the  day's  enjoyment.  At  day- 
light next  morning  we  weighed  anchor,  and  bore 
away  for  Port  Mahou. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A  Pleasant  Quarantine — The  CochIvIns— Fourth  op 
July — A  Race— Death  of  Captain  Booth — Fare- 
well, Lieutenant  Breese— Lieutenant  Rumage— 
Algiers — Malta. 

WE  arrived  at  Mahon  after  a  speedy  passage, 
and  went  into  a  quarantine  of  fifteen 
days,  as  is  common  with  vessels  from  the  Le- 
vant. Quarantine  is  usually  dreaded;  this  time 
it  was  most  enjoyable. 

We  lay  alongside  of  a  small  island,  which  we 
had  all  to  ourselves.  While  there,  the  ship's  rig- 
ging was  overhauled,  the  hold  stored  afresh,  and 
the  ship  painted  within  and  without.  We 
officers  passed  all  our  spare  time  on  the  island, 
swinging  our  hammocks  under  the  trees.  "  Sail- 
ors on  shore  "  has  become  almost  a  proverb,  and 
is  an  abundant  incentive  for  the  caricaturist. 
But  we  were  n't  so  clumsy  as  these  pictures  in- 
dicate ;  and   we   had   lots   of  fun,  playing  ball, 

loo 
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pitching  quoits,  and  foot-racing.  In  the  last, 
Perkins  was  the  victor.  There  was  a  fine  bath- 
ing-place. I  was,  all  throngh  my  boyhood,  a 
perfect  water-dog,  and  enjoyed  this  immensely. 

One  moonlight  evening,  a  boat  from  town  ap- 
proached, by  a  roundabout  way,  our  little  island. 
The  occupants  asked  to  see  Doctor  Adair  and 
Captain  Trumbull.  I  knew  at  once  who  it  was, 
for  I  could  not  prevent  the  Cochlins  from  calling 
me  captain.  It  teased  me,  but  they  would  do  it. 
The  doctor  and  I,  with  several  of  the  dignitaries 
of  the  ship,  were  disporting  ourselves  with  the 
intellectual  game  of  leap-frog  ;  but  we  answered 
the  call,  and  there  were  the  Cochlins.  So  anx- 
ious had  they  been  to  see  us,  that  they  had 
stolen  by  night  into  the  quarantine  harbor.  All 
had  gone  well  with  them.  Cochlin  really  had  the 
propensity  to  gamble  knocked  out  of  him,  and 
was  earning  and  judiciously  using  good  wages. 
Clara  had  an  artificial  limb,  which,  though  rude, 
was  a  great  improvement  on  the  crutches;  and 
she  seldom  sold  fruit  in  the  harbor — never  unless 
her  father  accompanied  her.  The  priest,  they 
told  us,  had  proven  a  good  friend.  He,  also,  had 
abandoned  the  gaming-table.  .We  were  indeed 
glad  of  this  stolen  visit  and  of  this  good  news. 

The  Fourth  of  July  occurred  while  in  quar- 
antine. We  hauled  off  to  the  middle  of  the 
harbor,  and  observed  the  day  as  a  holiday.     At 
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noon  we  fired  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  in 
honor  of  the  day.  Every  mess  had  a  big  din- 
ner, and  every  one  was  gay.  The  backset  was, 
many  of  the  crew  got  very  drunk,  and  much 
fighting  occurred  among  them. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  having  ridden  out  our 
quarantine,  we  took  pratiqiie^^  and  in  twenty- 
four  hours  were  making  all  sail  for  Gibraltar. 
Captain  Booth,  who  had  been  much  improved 
by  a  sojourn  on  shore  while  at  Mahon,  was 
with  us. 

The  8tli  of  July,  1828,  is  a  day  long  to  be 
remembered  by  me.  We  were  then  between 
the  Island  of  Majorca  and  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar. It  was  my  watch  on  deck,  and  I  was 
pacing  back  and  forth  as  duty  demanded,  the 
vessel  meantime  making  good  speed  on  her 
way,  when  the  commander — Lieutenant  Breese — 
came  on  deck,  and  said  : 

"  Mr.  Trumbull,  you  will  please  put  the  ship 
about  immediately." 

I  knew  we  were  to  be  put  to  that  test  some- 
time— Perkins  and  I — but  when?  and  would 
Perkins  or  I  be  first? 

The  maneuver  having  been  executed,  I 
touched  my  hat  to  the  commander,  when  he 
was  so   kind   as   to  speak  favorably  of  my  suc- 

*  Legal  release  from  quarantine,  giving  permission  to 
communicate  with  the  shore. 
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cess.  I  tell  you  it  was  a  proud  moment  for  me! 
I  was  as  proud  as  the  boy  with  his  first  red-top 
boots ;  proud  as  the  doctor  who  saws  his  first 
leg  off — or,  rather,  who  saws  some  one  else's  leg 
off  for  the  first  time. 

While  on  this  passage  we  fell  in  with  a  cele- 
brated English  packet — bound  also  for  Gibral- 
tar— noted  for  her  fast  sailing.  For  a  day, 
nearly,  we  were  together ;  but  in  getting  around 
some  of  the  capes  on  the  Spanish  coast,  the 
wind  did  not  just  suit  her.  We  forged  ahead, 
and  soon  had  run  her  down  the  horizon.  She 
came  into  Gibraltar  twelve  hours  after  our  ar- 
rival. We  knew  the  Lexington  was  a  fast  sailer, 
but  she  did  more  in  that  contest  than  we  sup- 
posed she  could. 

Captain  Booth  was  removed  on  the  21st  to 
the  American  ship  Bingham^  of  Philadelphia, 
for  passage  to  America.  Ere  her  departure, 
however,  he  died.  His  remains  were  brought 
back  to  the  Lexington.,  from  which  he  was  buried 
in  the  Gibraltar  cemetery  with  military  and  naval 
honors,  in  which  the  English  forces  joined. 

I  made  many  visits  to  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar 
this  time,  and  became  familiar  with  it,  making 
especial  study  of  the  fortifications. 

We  sailed  for  Malion  on  August  ist,  reach- 
ing there  on  the  6th.  The  United  States  ship- 
of-the-line  Delaware  was  there  at  anchor.     The 
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commodore  was  aboard  her.  We  passed  close 
under  her  stern,  giving  her  a  salute  of  thirteen 
guns,  which  she  returned  with  seven,  at  the 
same  time  parading  her  band  in  full  uniform 
on  the  poop,  and  playing  "Hail  Columbia," 

Lieutenant  Breese  here  left  the  Lexington^ 
Lieutenant  James  Rumage  succeeding  him. 
Several  midshipmen  from  the  Delazvare  also 
joined  us. 

On  the  1 2 til  we  weighed  anchor  for  IMalta, 
by  way  of  Algiers,  where  we  were  to  leave 
orders  for  the  American  consul.  As  we  entered 
the  harbor  of  Algiers  a  cannon-ball  came  flying 
toward  us.  It  passed  over  us,  striking  the 
water  a  fourth  of  a  mile  beyond,  and,  after  a 
succession  of  beautiful  skips,  resting  beneath 
the  waves ;  but  its  passage  had  been  too  close 
to  be  beautiful.  We  hastened  to  show  our 
colors,  which  we  had  delayed  too  long  to  do. 
We  were  probably  mistaken  for  a  Frenchman ; 
hence  the  shot. 

We  saw  little  of  Algiers,  for  we  staid  but  half 
an  hour — not  anchoring.  The  consul  came  off 
in  a  boat  for  his  papers.  We  saw,  however, 
that  the  harbor  was  good,  and  well  defended 
with  strong  fortifications ;  the  walls  of  the  city 
not  very  high  or  strong  in  themselves,  but 
strengthened  by  watch-towers,  and  the  houses 
square  and  compactly  built. 
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The  consul  having  gone,  we  filled  away,  and 
made  all  sail  for  INIalta,  running  the  coast  of 
Barbarv  down  in  a  stvle  that  did  us  all  good. 
On  August  17th  we  dropped  anchor  in  the  quar- 
antine harbor.  Having  satisfied  that  custom,  we 
came  around  into  the />r«//^//<?  harbor  amid  lovely 
strains  of  music,  which  were  wafted  over  the 
water  from  the  town  of  Valetta. 

This  was  the  third  time  the  Lexington^  dur- 
ing this  cruise,  had  been  in  Malta.  Yet  we 
had  not  as  yet  set  foot  on  the  shore  ;  for  we 
had  not  before  had  pratique. 

Many  of  the  citizens  came  on  board  to  in- 
spect the  ship.  Being  freshly  painted,  she  pre- 
sented a  fine  appearance.  To  avoid  these  vis- 
itors. Purser  Jackson  and  I  got  leave  for  the  day, 
and  went  ashore.  There  was  much  to  be  seen. 
The  language  in  most  common  use  is  the 
Arabic,  a  tongue  which,  to  me,  is  not  pleasant. 
Valetta — population  70,000 — is  the  chief  city. 
Its  harbor  is  good,  and  so  defended  as  to  make 
this  the  next  to  the  strongest  place  in  the 
world. 

We  went  first  to  the  Saint  Antonio  Gardens. 
They  are  very  fine,  being  kept  in  perfect  order 
by  the  governor. 

*'  O,  this  is  fine  !"  said  Mr.  Jackson.  "  It  is 
glorious,  after  so  long  a  time  at  sea,  to  get  among 
the  flowers." 
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"  Yes,  it  is,  and  I  am  tempfed  to  pluck  one," 
I  replied,  "  though  against  the  rules." 

It  was  not  necessary.  The  gardener  came 
along,  and  was  evidently  impressed  with  our 
uniforms,  for  he  gathered  us  each  a  fine  bou- 
quet. To  the  catacombs  we  did  not  go,  though 
they  are  said  to  be  very  fine.  "Fine!"  thought 
I;  "  what  a  word  for  such  a  place  !"  It  is  like 
a  doctor's  successful  surgical  operation,  though 
the  poor  patient  dies  soon  after. 

We  went  to  St.  Paul's  Creek,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  the  ship- 
wreck. I  was  much  interested.  A  cave  is 
also  near  here,  said  to  have  been  the  resi- 
dence of  Paul  while  on  the  island.  A  statue 
of  the  saint  has  been  carved  out  of  the  solid 
rock  at  the  entrance  of  this  cave,  the  sight 
of  which  fills  every  good  Maltese  with  awe.  I 
surely  shared  with  them  a  deep  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  apostle,  as  I  gazed  upon  the 
statue.  This  vicinity  is  all  regarded  as  sacred, 
and  the  dust  from  the  sides  of  the  cave  is  es- 
teemed a  sovereign  remedy  against  all  conta- 
gious diseases.  Every  house  has  a  supply  of  it, 
and  he  is  indeed  an  infidel  who  does  not  carry 
a  portion  about  his  person.  The  Maltese  in- 
stance, in  proof  of  its  efficacy,  the  exemption  of 
the    island    from    the    plague.      They    say    the 
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island  is  not  only  exempt — that  might  be 
chance — but  it  is  exempted  by  the  virtue  of  this 
dust. 

Nearly  all  the  soil — more  than  I  supposed  at 
my  first  visit — has  been  imported  from  Sicily; 
yet  there  is  enough  to  render  the  island  very 
productive.  The  armory  is  most  interesting, 
having  three  thousand  stands  of  arms  and  three 
hundred  coats  of  mail,  which  belong  to  the 
Knights  of  Malta. 

Our  stay  at  Malta  was  very  short ;  for  the 
morning  of  August  24th  found  us  in  the  harbor 
of  Syracuse.  I  was  much  interested  in  Syra- 
cuse ;  for  it  was  visited  by  the  Apostle  Paul  after 
he  had  left  the  Island  of  Melita,  or  Malta.  Here 
he  had  remained  three  days.  (Acts  xxviii,  12.) 
As  every  one  knows,  the  Island  of  Sicily  is  a 
triangle.  Syracuse  is  near  the  southeast  angle  ; 
north  of  it,  and  near  the  coast,  is  Mount  ^tna  ; 
farther  north,  at  the  northeast  corner,  is  the 
Strait  of  Messina,  separating  Sicily  from  Italy. 
In  this  strait  the  ancients  believed  a  dangerous 
whirpool — Charybdis — to  exist,  and  on  the  Ital- 
ian coast  is  the  famous  headland,  Scylla,  which 
the  old  navigators  greatly  dreaded.  Away  off  to 
the  west,  near  the  northwest  angle  of  the  island, 
is  the  city  of  Palermo.  All  these  points  of  in- 
terest we  were  to  see,  and  hence  we  were  elad 
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to  visit  Sicily.  Moreover,  we  expected  a  mail- 
bag  for  the  Lexington  was  waiting  our  arrival 
at  Syracuse.  It  was  there,  and  we  were  happy. 
I  received  two  letters — one  from  my  dear 
brother  Simeon ;  the  other  from — no  matter !  It 
was  a  good  letter. 


CHAPTEf^  XIII. 

Syracuse — Catacombs — Ear  of  Dionysius — Fountain 
OF  Arrthusa — Gravf  of  Archimedes. 

IMMEDIATELY  after  dinner  on  the  day  of 
1  our  arrival  at  Syracuse,  a  company  of  us, 
having  obtained  leave,  left  the  vessel  in  one  of 
the  ship's  boats,  and  went  to  the  city ;  to  Syra- 
cuse ! — once,  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world ; 
now,  a  disgrace  to  her  former  greatness.  We 
entered  by  the  western  gate.  The  walls  pre- 
sented a  sorry  aspect.  They  were  crumbling  to 
pieces.  Those  walls,  which  were  the  terror  of 
Rome  in  her  day  of  power;  those  walls,  which 
so  abundantly  resisted  the  Roman  arms;  those 
walls,  from  which  the  genius  of  Archimedes 
flashed  reflections  of  the  sun's  rays  with  mir- 
rors, and  thus  burned  up  the  enemies'  ships ; 
those  walls,  from  which  huge  engines — the  pro- 
duct of  the  same  mighty  genius — grappled  such 

ships  as  ventured  too  near,  lifting  them  from  the 
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water  and  dashing  them  to  pieces  against  the 
rock, — those  walls  were  crumbling.  We  passed 
through  the  gate,  only  to  see  a  repetition  of  the 
same  desolation.  The  streets  were  narrow  and 
crooked,  and  swarming  with  beggars,  who  plied 
their  vocation  in  a  manner  one  would  expect 
from  the  decayed  and  falling  condition  of  the 
houses.  Old  statues  and  images — elegant  in 
themselves,  and  significant  of  former  grandeur — 
were  lying  where  they  had  fallen,  or,  perchance, 
rolled  to  one  side  a  few  feet,  covered  with  rub- 
bish. This  was  new  Syracuse.  For  it  we  had 
little  use.  So,  procuring  a  guide  and  horses, 
we  went  to  old  Syracuse — formerly  known  as 
Ortygia — to  visit  its  ruins.  Our  guide  was  a 
big,  strong  native,  who  spoke  English  well 
enough  for  practical  purposes.  Having  mounted, 
he  said  : 

"Catacombs,  gentlemen.  Come  see  cata- 
combs." 

"What  are  the  catacombs?"  asked  one  of 
the  party,  desiring  to  quiz  him. 

"  Dead  men  live  in  catacombs." 

The  poor  man  never  understood  why  we 
laughed  at  this  reply.  Having  ridden  a  mile 
and  a  half,  we  alighted  and  entered  the  cata- 
combs. 

"They  very  fine,  very  fine!"  said  the  guide. 

The  same  adjective,  I  noticed,  they  used  over 
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in  Malta.  They  were  dark  as  Egypt;  so  torches 
were  lit.  They  are  subterranean,  or,  rather,  sub- 
rock,  passages  beneath  the  site  of  the  original 
town  of  Ortygia.  The  walls,  ceiling,  and  floor 
are  solid  rock — part  of  the  foundation  of  the  isl- 
and. These  passages,  as  every  one  knows,  are  the 
burial-places  of  the  ancient  inhabitants.  They 
are  fifteen  feet  from  floor  to  ceiling,  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  wide,  and  bordered  with  niches  about 
large  enough  to  receive  a  human  body — some 
large,  for  adults ;  others  small,  for  children. 
Large  rooms  are  excavated  every  twelve  or  four- 
teen feet.  These  are  for  the  use  of  families. 
They  are  provided,  also,  with  niches,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  in  number,  owing  probably 
to  the  number  of  persons  in  the  relationship. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  forty-two  miles  of  these 
sepulchral  passages.  That,  I  somewhat  doubted; 
but,  rest  assured,  I  didn't  try  to  find  out;  for. 
half  a  mile  was  enough  for  me.  That  much  I 
wanted  to  see  ;  '■but  no  more,  thank  you.  There 
was  little  to  remind  us  of  death,  had  we  not 
known  of  the  object  of  these  passages.  Those 
of  us  who  went  farthest  found,  by  searching  for 
them,  a  few  skulls  and  some  finger-bones  ;  but 
most  of  the  bones  had  been  carried  away,  either 
by  living  man  or  by  the  wind,  as  for  centuries  it 
had  passed  over  the  dust  of  these  ancient  gen- 
erations.    It   was,  indeed,  a   dark    and   gloomy 
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place.  Yet  hither,  during  the  reign  of  the 
tyrant  Dionysius,  had  the  persecuted  fled  for 
shelter ;  and  here  were  they  gladly  domiciled, 
though  at  that  time,  as  the  guide  said,  "dead 
men  lived  there." 

The  famous  Ear  of  Dionysius  next  engaged 
our  attention.  The  approach  to  this  stupendous 
monument  of  the  ingenuity  and  cruelty  of  that, 
tyrant  arouses  feelings  of  horror  mixed  with  cu- 
riosity. A  more  intimate  acquaintance  intensi- 
fies these  feelings.  Appearances  alone  would 
imply  that  one  was  approaching  a  freak  of 
nature;  but  the  smoothness  and  regularity  of 
the  walls,  as  also  the  close  resemblance  to  the 
human  ear,  disprove  this  impression.  Upon 
reaching  the  interior,  the  iron  staples  anchored 
in  the  walls,  the  chains  and  balls  attached 
thereto,  confirm  the  impression  that  human  de- 
vices are  here  seen,  and  that  their  prime  object 
has  been  one  of  torture.  Its  extreme  length  is 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  its  height  eighty 
feet.  The  interest  in  this  work  of  diabolical 
intent  centers  in  a  chamber  which  constitutes 
the  focus  of  the  ear.  It  is,  however,  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  above  the  floor,  and  to  be  reached 
only  by  a  rope,  with  which  one  must  be  hoisted. 
We  sailors  were  not  to  be  daunted  by  such  a  ne- 
cessity, though  the  rope  did  seem  a  little  small. 
Up  we  would  go,  for  we  knew  all  about  ropes. 
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"Come,  guide,  you  go  up  first,"  said  oue  of  us. 

"  O  no,  I  not  go  up.  You  go  up.  Diouysius 
old  tyrant,  but  Ear  very  fine." 

So  up  we  were  hoisted,  one  at  a  time.  Then 
we  saw  why  our  big  guide  did  n't  want  to  come. 
This  rope,  small  at  first,  was  fearfully  chafed  in 
places,  by  friction  upon  the  rock.  It  was  liable  to 
break  any  time,  and  it  made  us  tremble  to  think 
that  we  had  hung  over  that  dizzy  height  by  that 
frail  support.  And  it  made  us  tremble  again 
to  think  that  we  must  be  lowered  by  the  same 
weakened  line.  But  there  was  no  use  to  cross 
this  bridge  till  we  came  to  it.  We  went  merrily 
to  the  investigation  of  this  chamber.  Its 
acoustic  properties  are  what  make  it  wonderful. 
Sounds  are  intensified  and  transmitted  with 
startling  distinctness.  The  softest  whisper  can 
be  heard  distinctly  across  the  chamber.  The 
sound  produced  by  tearing  a  piece  of  paper  at 
a  distance  of  two  hundred  feet,  was  carried  into 
the  Ear  and  to  us  in  the  chamber,  so  intensified 
that  we  heard  it  distinctly.  The  voice  of  ordi- 
nary conversation  was  uncomfortably  loud,  and 
the  report  of  a  pistol  was  painful. 

Around  this  chamber  were  many  staples, 
with  chains  and  iron  balls,  for  the  confinement 
of  prisoners  whom  the  tyrant  suspected  of  not 
favoring  his  wishes.  Connecting  with  this 
acoustic    chamber — by   a   hidden   passage — was 
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another  room  in  which  Dionysius  used  to 
conceal  himself  and  eavesdrop,  that  he  might 
learn  who  were  his  enemies.  Such  were  speed- 
ily executed.  Lest  the  existence  of  this  secret 
room  be  learned,  and  the  object  of  this  Ear  be 
divulged,  all  workmen  engaged  in  its  construc- 
tion were  put  to  death  upon  its  completion. 
Well  was  this  monster  called  "  The  Tyrant  of 
Syracuse  !" 

Then  for  the  descent.  With  fear  and  trem- 
bling we  made  it,  holding,  instinctively,  our 
breaths,  lest  the  least  jar  should  break  the  cord, 
and  we  be  precipitated  to  the  stone  floor  be- 
neath. We  all  made  the  descent  safely,  how- 
ever. I  suppose  they  will  keep  using  that  rope 
till  some  one  is  killed. 

Near  this  Ear  are  the  quarries  from  which 
were  taken  the  stone  for  the  pillars  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter.  The  statement  that  the 
space  made  vacant  by  the  removal  of  these 
stones,  is  now  used  as  a  ropewalk,  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  these  quarries. 
The  remains  of  a  theater  and  amphitheater 
are  to  be  seen  a  little  west  of  the  Ear,  and 
near  by  these  remains  are  excavations  in  which 
were  kept  the  bulls  for  the  bull-fights,  with  a 
subterranean  passage  from  the  excavations  to 
the  amphitheater. 

Some  of  the  pillars  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
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are  still  standing.  They  are  stately  and  impos- 
ing, well  repaying  the  visitor  for  inspecting  them. 

Some  of  the  pillars  from  the  famous  Temple 
of  Minerva  now  adorn  the  cathedral  in  the 
new  city  of  Syracuse.  They  also  are  worthy 
of  inspection  in  their  new  location.  The  guide 
pronounced  them  very  fine. 

*'  Now,"  said  the  guide,  "  I  take  you  to  very 
fine  fountain — Fountain  of  Arethusa." 

It  was  indeed  a  fine  fountain,  situated  in 
Ortygia,  near  the  seashore.  It  bursts  from  the 
ground  with  the  volume  of  a  small  river. 

"Very  fine  fountain,  indeed,  gentlemen,"  said 
the  guide  ;    "  very  fine  water." 

We  tasted  it.  It  was  brackish  and  disagree- 
able. We  grasped  the  guide  and  dragged  him 
to  the  water's  edge,  saying : 

"  We  are  going  to  put  you  in  for  lying 
to  lis." 

The  big  fellow  was  so  scared — they  can  not 
resist  a  uniform — that  we  let  him  go  ;  but  he 
told  us  no  more  lies. 

"Fountain,"  said  he,  "comes  from  river 
Arethusa,  in  the  continent,  long  way  off — thou- 
sand miles — water  from  river  go  down  into 
ground,  run  under  the  sea,  and  come  up  here. 
Fine  river  and  fine  fountain." 

"  O  yes  !  that 's  all  very  fine  ;  but  no  more  of 
your  lies !"  said  one  of  us. 
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"  No  lie,  gentlemen.  All  true  !  Cup  lost  in 
river  far  away  on  continent  come  out  here  in 
fountain." 

The  guide  spoke  what  he  believed  to  be  true ; 
for  the  legend  is  that  the  River  Arethusa  in 
Greece,  and  this  spring,  are  connected,  that  they 
rise  and  fall  synchronously,  and  that  a  goblet 
cast  into  the  river  made  the  wonderful  journey, 
and  was  recovered  here. 

We  visited  the  grave  of  Archimedes. 

"  Very  fine  grave,"  began  the  guide  ;  but  we 
shut  him  up  in  short  order,  for,  to  some  of  us, 
the  ground  that  held  the  dust  of  this  great 
mathematician  and  original  thinker  was  almost 
sacred.  We  wanted  none  of  the  guide's  fine 
comments. 

The  grave,  as  such,  was  not  fine.  It  was 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
graves  in  the  vicinity.  Only  a  mound  of  earth 
indicated  it,  and  nothing  of  the  cylinder  and 
sphere,  which,  at  his  dying  request,  marked  for 
a  time  his  resting-place,  was  to  be  seen.  I 
mentioned  its  absence,  when  Mr.   Perkins  said: 

"  What  about  the  cylinder  and  sphere,  Sam  ? 
Tell  me  ;  I  'm  not  informed." 

"The  relations,"  replied  I,  "that  these  two 
geometrical  figures  bear  to  each  other,  are  a 
big  mathematical  problem,  which  Archimedes 
was  the   first   to  solve.     It  was  a  thing  he  was 
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proud  of,  and  he  asked  that  a  cylinder  inclos- 
ing a  sphere  should  mark  his  grave." 

"  Dear  old  man  !"  said  George ;  "  too  bad 
that  his  great  enthusiasm  for  his  loved  science — 
mathematics — should  have  hastened  his  death!" 

"  How  was  that  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Why,  do  n't  you  remember  ?  Just  at  the 
moment  the  city  was  captured,  Archimedes  was 
studying  a  problem,  the  diagram  for  which  he 
had  drawn  upon  the  sand  at  the  shore.  As  the 
soldier  dashed  up  to  make  him  a  prisoner — hav- 
ing instructions  to  bring  him  in  safety  to  the 
conquering  general — the  old  man  not  knowing 
what  had  happened,  cried  out  to  the  soldier, 
'  Do  n't  spoil  the  picture  !'  This  enraged  the 
soldier  somewhat;  but  when  Archimedes  refused 
to  go  till  the  problem  was  solved,  the  brutal 
Roman  struck  him  down." 

"  The  miserable  wretch  !  I  did  n't  know 
that,"  said  I.  "  Let 's  think  of  something  more 
pleasant  about  him ;  for  instance,  when  he 
thought,  just  as  he  was  entering  the  bath,  of 
the  great  truth  that  a  body  immersed  in  water 
loses  as  much  weight  as  the  displaced  volume 
of  water  weighs.  The  great  discovery  so  im- 
pressed him  that  he  leaped  from  the  water,  and, 
forgetting  to  dress,  dashed  home,  exclaiming, 
'Eureka!  Eureka!'  I  have  found  it!  I  have 
found  it !" 
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"Yes,  that  is  very  funny,  Sam,"  said  George. 
"  I  am  glad  we  have  that  to  think  about." 

With  deep  reverence  for  this  worthy  man's 
memory,  we  boys — the  rest  had  already  gone — 
left  his  grave,  and  sought  the  ship. 

The  27th  of  August  found  us  coasting  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  Sicily,  bound  for  Palermo. 


cHaptep^  XIV. 

ScYLi^A  AND  Charybdis— Palermo— The  Sirocco  Wind- 
Rome. 

COASTING  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Sicily 
was  most  enjoyable,  owing  somewhat  to 
the  beauty  of  this  most  fertile  island,  but  largely 
to  the  presence  of  Mt.  ^tna.  Its  ever-changing 
smoke  gave  us  constant  enjoyment  by  day,  and 
the  flashes  of  light  made  night  duty  a  positive 
pleasure ;  therefore  I  walked  the  deck  with 
Perkins  during  his  vigil.  As  my  watch  followed 
his,  he  returned  the  compliment ;  and  we  talked 
about  volcanoes,  and  Scylla  and  Charybdis, 
which  we  were  approaching. 

"Why,"  asked  Mr.  Perkins,  "are  volcanoes 
like  wild  young  men  who  spend  the  night 
carousing?" 

"Something  about  sparks,  I  suppose.  Let's 
see :  because  they  do  a  lot  of  sparking,"  I  an- 
swered. 
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"Pretty  good,  Sam,  but  not  just  it." 

"Then  you  had  better  tell." 

"Because  they  scin-til-late." 

"Ah!  Bright  enough  for  even  me  to  see 
it — or,  rather,  to  recognize  it,  for  I  have  heard 
it  before.  Now,  let  me  give  you  an  old  one: 
'Why  is  a  man  climbing  a  volcano  like  an  Irish- 
man trying  to  kiss  his  sweetheart?" 

"What  do  I  know  about  kissing,  Sam?  I  '11 
give  it  up  at  once." 

"  He  is  trying  to  get  at  the  mouth  of  the 
crater.^'' 

"Delightful! — for  the  Irishman,  surely,  when 
he  succeeds;  for  the  climber,  when  he  looks 
into  the  dazzling  chasm;  and  for  me,  as  de 
light  is  full  enough  for  me  to  see  the  point." 

During  our  combined  watches  we  passed 
through  much  of  the  Strait  of  Messina,  missing 
a  view  of  the  city  of  Messina,  owing  to  the 
darkness.  Morning  showed  us  the  charming 
country  about  the  famous  Scylla,  as  the  head- 
land guarding  the  entrance  to  the  strait  on  the 
Italian  coast  is  called. 

"This  is  fine!"  said  Mr.  Perkins.  "Now,  if 
we  could  only  see  the  old  monster — Scylla — 
herself,  with  her  twelve  feet,  and  six  mouths, 
each  with  a  triple  row  of  teeth,  and  could  hear 
her  bark,  how  nice  it  would  be!" 

"Yes,  it  would;  but  she  is  not  there,  though 
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the  rock  is.  So  let 's  look  for  the  whirlpool — 
the  Charybdis  of  the  ancients — and  see  if  the 
old  fellow  is  sucking  much  water  in  this 
morning." 

"I  do  not  understand  you,  Sam." 

"What!  Don't  you  remember  the  myth 
about  Charybdis?" 

"No;  I  only  remember  that  it  was  thought 
to  be  a  dangerous  place  for  ships,"  said  Mr. 
Perkins, 

"The  myth  was,  that  a  monster  named  Cha- 
rybdis lived  on  the  Sicily  coast,  nearly  opposite 
Scylla,  under  a  big  fig-tree  that  grew  out  of  the 
rock.  Three  times  a  day  he  sucked  down  the 
water  of  the  sea,  and  as  often  threw  it  up  again. 
This  kept  the  water  in  violent  agitation  about 
all  the  time,  and  produced  the  powerful  whirl- 
pool w^hich  the  ancients  so  greatly  feared." 

We  studied  the  waters  carefully,  to  see  what 
ground  there  might  be  for  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients  that  a  dangerous  whirlpool  was  there. 
We  saw  nothing  of  the  kind;  only  a  ruffling  of 
the  water  could  w^e  detect,  not  enough  to  incon- 
venience a  small  sail-boat.  However,  the 
Sicilians  say  that  certain  winds,  blowing  strongly, 
do  create  a  strong  current,  associated  with  which 
is  a  temporary  whirlpool,  sufficient  to  endanger 
a  vessel  should  she  unwarily  approach  its 
vortex. 
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Leaving  this  interesting  locality,  we  bore 
away  to  the  west,  and  were  soon  at  anchor  be- 
fore the  city  of  Palermo,  the  capital  of  Sicily. 
No  city  which  I  have  seen  within  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  will  compare  with  this  beautiful  place. 
It  is  of  much  commercial  importance,  but  out 
of  the  usual  course  of  men-of-war.  A  vessel 
of  war  had  not  been  in  the  Gulf  of  Palermo 
for  three  years  previous  to  our  arrival. 

The  city  is  an  oblong  parallelogram,  sur- 
rounded by  walls  some  four  miles  in  extent, 
provided  with  bastions  and  pierced  by  twelve 
gates.  The  city  is  traversed  by  two  elegant, 
broad  streets,  passing  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  and  terminating  at  opposite  sides  of  the 
city  in  large  gates,  beautifully  adorned  with 
statues.  The  place  of  their  intersection,  at  the 
center  of  the  city,  is  called  the  Piazza.  It  is 
octagonal  in  shape,  and  bordered  by  the  palaces 
of  the  nobility.  Marble  statues  and  fountains 
greatly  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  Piazza.  One 
of  these  large  gates,  called  Porta  Felice,  opens 
on  the  side  toward  the  sea  into  a  magnificent 
promenade,  called  the  Marina.  It  is  along  the 
line  of  the  old  fortifications,  and  is  bounded  on 
one  side  by  the  city  walls,  and  on  the  other  side 
by  the  sea.  The  other  streets  are  also  wide  and 
regular  as  a  rule.  The  houses  are  large,  ele- 
gant,   commodious,    flat-roofed,   balconied,    and 
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provided  largely  with  glass  doors  in  place  of 
windows.  The  streets  are  full  of  well-dressed, 
intelligent-looking  people.  But  all  those  who 
make  any  claim  to  respectability  in  Palermo 
ride  in  carriages.  To  walk  is  fatal  to  one's 
reputation.  A  single  appearance  on  the  streets 
on  foot  would  debar  the  pedestrian  from  good 
society. 

In  the  center  of  the  Marina  is  a  building 
used  as  an  orchestra-stand.  For  four  months  of 
the  year  it  is  so  hot  here  that  night  is  devoted 
to  the  uses  commonly  peculiar  to  day.  At  mid- 
night, therefore,  the  band  strikes  up  in  this 
building  in  the  Marina.  The  people  flock  to 
this  elegant  walk,  or  driveway,  in  carriages,  and 
ride  up  and  down,  chatting  and  enjoying  the 
music.  At  two  o'clock  the  music  ceases.  Then 
the  public  gardens  are  sought  for  enjoyment, 
A  peculiar  thing  is  that  no  lights  are  allowed  in 
these  gardens,  a  custom  which  our  civilization 
will  not  tolerate.  The  citizens  ranking  highest, 
nightly  frequent  these  gardens  (in  fact,  the 
common  people  are  not  admitted).  Many  of 
the  wives  and  mothers  wear  masks;  for  flirtations 
are  the  order  of  the  hour,  and  it  is  convenient 
to  be,  at  times,  incognita. 

The  coming  of  the  Lexington  to  Palermo  was 
somewhat  of  an  event,  and,  by  order  of  the 
viceroy,  we  officers  were  admitted  to  all  the  public 
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amusements.  We  were  not  slow  in  accepting 
this  politeness.  As  a  result,  our  stay  in  this 
charming  city  was  one  of  extreme  gayety. 

A  singular  custom,  peculiar  to  Palermo,  is 
this  :  When  a  child  comes  to  swell  the  num- 
bers in  any  household,  it  is  obligatory  upon 
every  acquaintance  of  the  family  to  call  and  pay 
his  or  her  respects  to  the  mother.  This  call  of 
courtesy  may  not  be  omitted,  for  such  an  omis- 
sion would   be  considered  a  marked  disrespect. 

The  churches  of  Palerm.o  are  over  three  hun- 
dred in  number.  Many  are  very  fine,  especially 
the  cathedral.  Some  claim  that  only  St.  Peter's 
in  Rome  surpasses  it.  Not  being  a  connois- 
seur in  churches,  I  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny 
this  statement.  Surely,  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing to  compare  with  it,  either  in  size  or  ele- 
gance of  its  rich  altars,  tombs  of  porphyry,  or 
pillars  of  granite  and  marble.  A  chest  of  silver 
is  said  to  contain  the  jawbone  of  St.  Peter  and 
an  arm  of  John  the  Baptist.  Seven  tombs  of 
finest  porphyry  are  said  to  contain  the  remains 
of  a  like  number  of  the  ancient  Norman  kings  of 
Sicily. 

The  Capuchin  convent  is  a  most  interesting 
place  to  visit.  Though  small,  it  possesses  a 
beauty  rarer  than  the  cathedral. 

The  burial-places,  as  also  the  manner  of 
burial,  are  peculiar.     The  place  is  a  deep  cellar 
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or  excavation — twenty  feet  perhaps — beneath 
the  entire  church.  This  cellar  is  divided  into 
apartments  by  walls,  in  which  are  niches  of  the 
proper  size  to  receive  a  human  body.  Into 
these  upright  niches  the  bodies  are  stood,  clad 
in  their  usual  clothing,  and  with  the  arms  tied 
across  the  chest.  Royal  and  wealthy  person- 
ages, however,  are  placed  in  handsome  chests, 
elegantly  finished,  the  keys  of  which  are  kept  by 
the  relatives. 

Bodies  brought  here  for  sepulture  are  sub- 
jected to  a  process  for  preservation  by  which  the 
skin  and  muscles  are  hardened.  This  takes 
several  days.  They  are  then  placed  in  a  small 
room  for  about  six  months,  by  which  time  all 
odor  has  left  the  body.  Upon  the  day  of  our 
visit,  two  bodies  were  undergoing  preparation. 
One — that  of  a  man — had  come  the  day  before, 
the  other — a  child — had  been  there  three  days. 
The  smell  declared  that  the  child  should  be  at 
once  removed  to  the  small  room. 

Saint  Rosalie  is  the  tutelary  saint  of  Palermo. 
The  Annual  Feast  of  Saint  Rosalie  is  the  event  of 
the  year  in  the  city.  To  our  regret,  we  were  too 
late  for  it.  Who  was  Rosalie?  The  legend  is, 
that  during  a  reign  of  terror  from  the  plague,  a 
monk  found  the  bones  of  a  female  on  Mount 
Pelegrino,  which,  a  miracle  told  him,  possessed 
miraculous   powers.     He  brought  .them   to   the 
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city,  when  the  pestilence  at  once  departed.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  beatification  and  saintship  of 
Saint  Rosalie.  The  bones  are  preserved  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  are  the  most  valued  posses- 
sion in  the  city.  A  well-executed  marble  statue 
resembling  the  saint  is  erected  on  the  spot  where 
the  bones  were  found.  It  possesses,  in  the  be- 
lief of  the  citizens,  miraculous  powers.  It  is 
inclosed  in  a  coat  of  beaten  silver,  and  six 
monks  are  appointed  to  watch  over  it. 
.  Palermo  lies  in  a  plain  of  wonderful  fertilit)^ 
Industry  has  made  of  this  plain  a  veritable  gar- 
den. Our  rides  through  it  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten. Is  it  a  wonder  we  sailor-boys  enjoyed  Pa- 
lermo? Our  stay  was  all  too  short.  But  depart 
we  must ;  and  the  3d  of  September  found  our 
anchor  at  the  bow,  which  was  headed  for 
Leghorn. 

Only  one  unpleasant  thing  struck  us  at  Pa- 
lermo, but  it  struck  us  hard  and  hot.  That  was 
a  blast  of  the  famous  sirocco  wind.  I  was  on 
shore  at  the  time,  enjoying  a  ride  about  the  city 
with  one  of  the  beauties  of  Palermo  whom  I 
had  met.  Taking  the  lady  speedily  to  her  home, 
I  repaired  forthwith  on  shipboard,  hoping  for  es- 
cape from  this  enervating  wind.  The  streets  of 
the  city  were  deserted,  none  remaining  abroad 
unless  necessity  compelled  it.  Alas!  there  was 
no  escape  fi;om    the  blast  permitted    me  for   a 
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time  on  the  ship ;  for  there  was  work  to  do,  and 
most  of  the  officers  were  away  on  excursions. 
So,  on  deck  I  had  to  stay,  to  see  that  the  ship 
was  given  proper  cable,  that  the  awnings  were 
snugly  furled,  and  all  made  "  ship-shape."  At 
last  I  got  below.  Acceptable  relief  it  was, 
though  but  partial ;  for  the  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  112°,  and  there  it  staid  all 
night.  Boreas  came  to  our  relief  next  morning, 
and  superseded  the  sirocco. 

Leghorn  is  in  Tuscany,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Italy,  pretty  well  up  toward  the  north  of  the  pe- 
ninsula. 

We  laid  our  course  along  the  Italian  coast,  at 
times  beino^  but  two  or  three  miles  distant. 
Thus  we  passed  close  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  There  was  Rome — think  of  it — Rome! 
It  was  a  feast  in  which  my  eyes  delighted. 
The  majestic  dome  of  St.  Peter's  was  distinctly 
visible  from  the  deck,  though  naught  else  of  the 
city  was.  From  aloft  (Perkins  and  I  went  clear 
up)  the  view  was  fine.  Yes,  there  was  Rome  ! 
We  could  easily  see  that,  as  in  old  time,  she  sat 
upon  seven  hills.  With  the  glass,  the  individual 
buildings  could  be  seen  distinctly.  Many  ruins 
occupied  the  suburbs.  The  country  about  was 
low  and  flat — some  of  it  marshy.  The  remains 
of  ancient  buildings,  roadways,  and  brushwood 
seemed   to  cover   most  of  the  view.     However, 
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evidences  of  great  fertility  were  visible,  and 
much  of  the  land  was  cultivated.  It  was  a 
beautiful  picture,  in  the  midst  of  which  passed 
the  Tiber.  We  could  trace  its  meanderings 
clear  to  the  mountains. 

Ostia  is  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and,  were  it 
not  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  and  the  seaport 
of  Rome,  would  not  deserve  mention.  Its 
houses  of  white  stone  are  going  to  decay;  and 
only  two  little  brigs  were  in  the  harbor. 

We  passed  close  to  the  Island  of  Elba,  where 
Napoleon  was  imprisoned.  We  had  a  fine  view 
of  the  little  island,  being  becalmed  there  for 
several  hours.  We  did  not  land,  however ;  and, 
on  September  9th,  we  dropped  our  anchor  in 
Leghorn  Roads,  close  to  the  United  States  ship- 
of-the-line  Delaivare^  which  had  been  there  for 
twenty  days. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 


Leghorn — Story    of    Leopold — Pisa— Duomo — Baptis- 
tery— Leaning  Tower — Campo  Santo. 

LEGHORN,  the  ancient  Livornia,  is  a  city  of 
much  commercial  importance.  It  is  reg- 
ularly laid  out,  thickly  populated,  and  adorned 
with  images  and  statues.  Among  them  are  five 
bronze  images  of  tremendous  size.  They  rep- 
resent an  occurrence  resulting  in  the  tragical 
death  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  king  of  Tuscany. 
This  son.,  Leopold,  was  executed  by  order  of  his 
father.     This  is  the  story: 

Four  immense  piratical  cruisers  had  long  in- 
fested Italian  seas,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
commerce.  For  a  time  all  e (Torts  to  capture 
them  were  fruitless.  Finally,  Leopold,  after  a 
desperate  battle,  succeeded  in  taking  them. 
Happy,  indeed,  was  he.  In  his  enthusiasm  he 
sailed  proudly  into  port,  to  carry  the  glad  news, 

without   observing  the    quarantine   regulations. 
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For  this  the  penalty  was  death.  Would  the 
great  victory  mitigate  the  great  sin?  Paternal 
love  and  kingly  justice  contended.  What  we 
have  called  justice  conquered,  and  Leopold  was 
executed  by  the  father's  command.  But  the 
father's  love  and  pride  in  his  son  caused  the 
erection  of  these  five  images.  They  represent 
the  four  pirates  crouching  in  chains  beneath 
the  authority  of  the  conquering  Leopold.  They 
are  situated  near  the  sea,  and  close  to  the  quar- 
antine ground,  as  a  terrible  warning  to  any 
who  may  be  tempted  to  neglect  quarantine  reg- 
ulations. 

We  were  to  be  at  Leghorn  but  a  short  time, 
but  there  was  much  we  wanted  to  see.  So  Per- 
kins, two  other  officers — Lieutenants  Viele  and 
Clements — and  myself  obtained  leave  from  the 
morning  of  September  nth  to  noon  on  the 
13th.  We  jumped  into  a  boat,  and  started  for 
shore. 

"Where  shall  we  go  first?"  asked  Clements. 

"There's  lots  to  see,"  said  Perkins,  "and  I 
can  see  best  with  a  full  stomach.  So  I  suggest 
breakfast." 

To  breakfast  we  went.  While  eating,  we  de- 
cided to  go  to  Pisa.  We  hired  a  servant  (cice- 
rone it  is  here),  who  speedily — for  he  was  a 
good  cicerone — got  us  a  carriage.  We  were 
soon   off    for   Pisa,  distant    fifteen    miles.      The 
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road,  which  was  a  delight — being  smooth  as  a 
floor — took  us  through  a  pleasing  country.  The 
roadway  was  bordered  all  the  distance  by  rows 
of  grapevines,  on  which  were  pendent  most 
luscious  fruit.  About  half-way  to  Pisa  the  car- 
riage stopped  before  a  church. 

"What's  this,  Antonio?"  I  asked,  addressing 
the  cicerone. 

"Church.     See  cross  on  top?" 

"Church?  It  looks  more  like  a  heathen  tem- 
ple," said  Viele. 

"Built  for  temple — for  goddess  Diana." 

"O!     Promoted,  was  it?" 

"Don't  Vwovi promoted;  but  Saint  Paul  and 
Mary  Magdalene  been  in  this  church." 

"You  don't  say  so!"  said  one  of  us. 

Antonio  had  told  the  tradition,  on  account 
of  which  the  pope  has  always  extended  to  this 
church  especial  privileges.  I  wanted  to  believe 
the  tradition,  but  could  not. 

Noon  found  us  in  Pisa,  distinguished  alike 
for  its  antiquity  and  beauty.  The  Arno  flows 
through  the  city.  The  quay  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe.  Surely  I  never  saw 
anything  of  the  kind,  which  presented  at  the 
same  time  such  a  magnificent  row  of  buildings, 
together  wuth  wharves,  boats,  and  churches  of 
the  most  beautiful  workmanship.  Canals  lead 
in  all  directions  from  the  river  toward  Leghorn 
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and  other  towns.  The  streets  are  well  paved, 
and  the  houses  large,  stately,  and  beautiful. 

"What  do  we  want  to  see,  Antonio?" 

"The  cathedral,  the  baptistery,  the  Leaning 
Tower,  and  the  Campo  Santo,  I  expect." 

"You  expect?  You  are  supposed  to  know!" 
said  Viele.      "So  take  us  to  the  cathedral." 

The  cathedral,  or  Duomo,  is  a  Gothic  struc- 
ture, in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  built  in  the 
eleventh  century.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  its  marbles.  The  eastern 
front  is  ornamented  with  a  great  many  columns, 
some  of  Grecian  marble.  Three  modern  bronze 
doors,  which  attract  much  attention,  are  prob- 
ably of  Egyptian,  perhaps  Grecian,  workman- 
ship. The  pulpit  is  ancient,  and  composed  of 
elegantly  carved  marble.  The  dome,  supported 
by  seventy-four  pillars,  is  beautifully  frescoed, 
and  the  whole  church  is  rich  in  paintings,  stat- 
uary, and  mosaics.  From  the  nave  hangs  a 
chandelier,  originally  fine,  but  showing  the  rav- 
ages of  time. 

"Look  at  that  chandelier!"  said  Clements. 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  I ;   "it 's  very  nice." 

"Needs  cleaning,  I  think,"  said  Perkins. 

"Ignoramuses,  both  of  you!  The  swinging 
of  that  chandelier  gave  Galileo  the  idea  of  the 
pendulum.  Needs  cleaning,  indeed!  Better 
rub  up  your  ideas!"  said  the  lieutenant. 
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"We  haven't  many  to  rub,  Lieutenant;  so, 
please  enlighten  our  ignorance  by  telling  us 
about  the  pendulum." 

"As  a  philanthropic  act,  I  will.  Galileo  was 
a  medical  student.  One  day — when  in  this 
church  attending  service,  I  suppose — that  chan- 
delier got  to  swinging.  It  struck  the  student 
that  it  was  wonderfully  regular  in  its  swing;  so 
he  timed  it.  He  didn't  have  a  watch;  they 
were  scarce  in  those  days.  He  timed  it  by  his 
pulse,  which  was  in  his  line.  Yes,  the  swing 
was  regular,  and  put  him  to  thinking.  Soon  he 
had  developed  the  theory  of  the  pendulum,  and 
produced  an  astronomical  clock." 

The  baptistery  is  a  German-Gothic  edifice  of 
the  twelfth  century.  It  is  round,  with  a  dome 
top,  and  built  of  marble.  The  interior  repre- 
sents an  ancient  church,  supported  by  immense 
pillars  of  Sardinian  granite.  The  pulpit  is  a 
hexagon,  resting  on  nine  pillars  and  covered 
with  work  in  bas-relief. 

"Here,  my  Baptist  friend,"  said  Perkins,  ad- 
dressing me,  "is  proof  that  the  builders  of  this 
church  believed  in  immersion." 

He  referred  to  the  font.  It  is  in  the  center 
of  the  building,  elevated  on  three  steps  of 
marble,  and  is  large  enough  to  accommodate 
a  dozen  persons  at  once.  There  is  also  provis- 
ion made,  in  three  smaller  fonts,  for  the  immer- 
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sion  of  children.  The  font  thronghout  is  orna- 
mented with  most  exquisite  mosaic-work.  The 
height*  of  the  dome  to  this  building  is  one 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  feet.  The  effect  of 
this  building  upon  the  observer  is  most  impress- 
ive, whether  the  view  be  from  the  exterior  or 
within. 

The  Campanile,  or  Leaning  Tower,  was  next 
visited.  It  was  probably  intended  originally  for 
a  belfry.  It  has  a  circular  base,  with  a  cylin- 
drical shaft  composed  of  eight  stories,  and 
adorned  with  two  hundred  and  eight  columns 
of  granite  and  marble.  The  eighth  story,  which 
is  an  open  gallery,  is  reached  by  a  winding  stair- 
way. It  is  a  twelfth-century  structure.  It  was 
originally  perpendicular ;  but  the  foundation 
gave  way — probably  as  the  result  of  an  earth- 
quake— and  it  was  thrown  from  an  erect  posi- 
tion. The  declination  is  enough  to  carry  the 
top  thirteen  feet  to  one  side  of  its  original  loca- 
tion. The  tower  is  one  hundred  and  ninety 
feet  high,  being  well  named  the  ''Leaning 
Tower."  We  all  went  to  the  top,  and  had  a 
fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  Just 
think  what  that  height — one  hundred  and  ninety 
feet  (some  say  it  is  only  one  hundred  and 
eighty) — takes  one  to !     Twelve  feet  is  an  aver- 

*Not  given  in  the  journal.  Taken  from  "Eiiropa," 
written  by  D.  C.  Eddy. 
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age  height  per  story  for  a  residence.  This 
tower,  then,  is  as  high  as  a  fifteen-story  house. 
As  it  is  small  enough  at  the  base  to  be  a  true 
tower,  it  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  structure. 
Such  lofty  edifices  are  usually  made  tapering; 
but  this  is  not ;  it  is  as  big  at  the  top  as  at  the 
bottom.  Then  think  that  this  lofty  cylinder  is 
so  far  "out  of  plumb"  that  the  top  passes  thir- 
teen feet  beyond  the  base ;  and  you  have  a  faint 
idea  of  what  the  distortion  is,  and  what  it 
means  to  go  to  the  top.  Go  to  the  lower  side, 
if  you  can,  without  a  sensation  of  falling.  If 
you  are  really  courageous,  and  have  a  steady 
head,  lean  far  enough  out  to  see  the  base. 
Sailors  as  we  were,  it  was  impossible  to  ap- 
proach the  balustrade,  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
top  story,  without  the  thought  of  falling. 

"And  this,"  said  I,  "  is  where  Galileo  de- 
monstrated to  the  Aristotelian  philosophers,  that 
bodies  of  equal  specific  gravity,  though  of  dif- 
ferent weight,  would  fall  to  the  ground  in  the 
same  time." 

"What's  that?"  asked  Clements. 

"Ignoramus!"  cried  I,  glad  to  get  a  return 
joke  on  Clements.  "  Better  go  and  rub  up 
your  ideas !" 

Clements  was  teased,  but  he  was  not  posted ; 
so  we  told  him  that  Galileo  had  brought  the 
philosophers  here,  who  said  a  ten-pound  cannon- 
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ball  would  fall  to  the  earth  quicker  than  a  one- 
pound  ball  of  like  material,  and  proved  to  them 
their  error  by  dropping  one  of  each  weight  at 
the  same  instant.  Of  course  they  struck  the 
ground  together ;  and  the  Aristotelians  had  to 
accept  Galileo's  theory,  which  they  did  with  ill 
grace,  and  drove  him  from  the  town. 

*'  It  was  a  good  place  for  that  experiment," 
said  Viele. 

"Come  see  Campo  Santo,"  said  Antonio. 
"Late;  get  late  pretty  soon." 

The  guide  was  right.  We  scampered  down 
the  winding  stair,  the  nimble  Perkins  proving 
that  the  smallest  got  there  first. 

The  Campo  Santo  is  a  burying-ground — a 
vast,  rectangular  inclosure,  surrounded  by  sixty- 
two  light  and  beautiful  columns  of  white  mar- 
ble. Some  of  the  soil  has  been  brought  from 
Mount  Calvary.  I  suppose  they  think  it  better 
than  common  earth  to  be  buried  in ;  but  it  is, 
so  say  the  residents,  dangerous  to  sleep  on  ;  for, 
should  one  essay  to  sleep  on  this  sacred  soil,  the 
morning  would  find  him  a  corpse,  I  bought  in 
the  Campo  Santo  a  number  of  pictures  of  these 
wonderful  buildings,  which  we  had  this  day 
seen,  for  the  delectation  of  my  many  Indiana 
friends.  It  had  been  a  wonderful  day;  and  I 
wanted  the  friends  to  live  it  over  with  me,  as 
far  as  possible,  when  I  was  again  with  them. 
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We  took  a  walk  along  the  quay  after  dinner, 
and  went  into  what  is  called  La  Madonna  della 
Spina,  or  Thorn  Church.  The  church  is  small, 
and  of  little  note,  save  that  it  once  contained 
one  of  the  thorns  with  which  our  Savior  was 
crowned  ;  but  it  was  taken  when  the  French, 
under  Napoleon,  captured  this  part  of  Italy. 

We  visited  the  hospital,  which  is  very  fine 
and  modern,  having  been  built  by  the  present 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  It  is  doing  much  good 
for  the  people,  and,  with  other  good  works,  has 
greatly  endeared  him  to  his  subjects. 

We  visited  the  Botanical  Gardens,  which 
well  repaid  us,  for  they  are  very  fine.  Antonio 
was  most  anxious  about  us  while  here,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  a  certain  tree,  and  our  reck- 
lessness. 

"Kill  a  man  to  go  sleep  under  that  tree," 
said  Tony,  as  we  had  learned  to  call  him. 

"No,  it  won't,"  said  Viele.  "I  'm  tired,  and 
I  will  take  a  nap,  to  show  you  there  is  no 
danger." 

Down  he  dropped  under  the  tree;  but  he 
did  n't  sleep — not  a  bit  of  it !  Tony  dragged 
him  to  his  feet  in  a  second. 

"Don't  look  at  it!"  cried  he.  "Make  you 
blind  in  five  minutes  !" 

Tony  believed  what  he  said,  and  we  had  to 
go,  to  appease  the  poor  fellow. 

10 
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Back  to  Leghorn  we  started,  passing  the 
custom-house  officers  with  no  trouble ;  so  po- 
tent a  talisman  is  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States  Navy. 

We  were  riding  along  quietly,  enjoying  the 
view,  when  Lieutenant  Clements  said : 

"Let's  go  to  Florence  to-night!" 

"Hurrah  for  you,  Clements!"  cried  Lieuten- 
ant Viele.     "You  're  a  trump  !" 

It  was  decided  to  go  to  Florence. 


CHAPTER  XVl. 


Off  for  Florence — Banditti — "Make  Way  for  mv 
Masters!" — Pai^ace  of  the  Pitti — Garden  of  the 
BoBoti — Royal  Gallery — The  Grand  Duke — Suf- 
ferings— Prime  Minister  helps  us. 

FLORENCE—"  City  of  Flowers  "—was  nearly 
seventy  miles  from  Leghorn,  right  back 
from  the  sea,  in  the  very  heart  of  Italy.  If  we 
made  that  voyage  we  must  spread  all  sails,  and 
see  that  there  was  wind  to  fill  them.  In  other 
words,  we  must  be  diligent.  So  we  urged  the 
driver  to  greater  speed.  Arriving  at  Leghorn, 
while  Tony  was  getting  suitable  horses  and  car- 
riage, we  procured  from  Mr.  Appleton,  American 
consul-general  of  Tuscany,  our  passports. 

We  took  time  to  eat  a  good  supper ;  and  off 
to  the  east,  into  the  darkness,  we  rattled,  fast 
as  two  good  horses  could  take  us.  The  night 
was  pretty  black,  for  there  was  no  moon;  but 
the  road  was  good  and  white.     Hence   the  pos- 
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tillion   could    see    it   plainly,  and    our    progress 
was  rapid. 

We  aimed  to  be  in  Florence  at  eight  o'clock 
next  morning.  As  it  was  nine  when  we  left 
Leghorn,  rapid  progress  was  necessary,  and  we 
were  to  change  horses  every  twelve  miles. 
About  the  middle  of  the  first  stage,  conversa- 
tion lagged,  and  we  were  getting  a  little  drowsy 
from  the  monotonous  movement  of  the  car- 
riage, when  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  reached 
our  ears. 

"What's  that?"  asked  Perkins. 

"Horses,"  said  Clements;  "and  a  lot  of 
'em,  too." 

"And  coming  as  though  Tam  O'Shanter's 
ghost  was  after  them,"  said  I. 

A  moment  after,  they  dashed  past  us,  going 
toward  Leghorn,  a  dozen  of  them  perhaps, 
each  with  an  armed  man  upon  his  back. 

"Who  are  they,  Tony?"  I  asked. 

"Mounted  patrol.  This  road  bad  for  ban- 
ditti. Lots  of 'em!  Big  fellows!  Patrol  catch 
eight  of  'em  the  other  night.  Banditti  catch 
us,  if  we  do  n't  look  out!" 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  us  this  before  we 
started,  you  avaricious  Italian?"  cried  Viele. 

"Don't  know  'avaricious.'     Is  it  bad?" 

"Come  now,  you  old  sinner — you  know  sui- 
ner!     Of    course    it 's    bad.      Confess    that   you 
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did  n't  tell  for  fear  we  would  n't  come,  and  you 
would  miss  a  fat  job!"- 

We  made  him  confess,  when  he  said: 

'*Me  not  avar — what  you  call  it?" 

"Avaricious,"  we  told  him. 

"Me  not  avaricious — take  good  care  of  you. 
Look!" 

He  reached  down  and  took  from  under  the 
seat  a  big  pistol,  a  regular  "  horse-pistol,"  al- 
most as  big  as  a  blunderbuss. 

"  Do  n't  be  'fraid.     I  shoot  'em  if  they  come." 

How  we  did  laugh  at  this  artillery,  and  at 
Tony's  attempt  to  clear  his  character  of  ava- 
riciousness. 

"  Hush,  gentlemen,  hush  !  Banditti  hear 
you." 

Tony  was  right.  We  had  done  a  reckless 
thing  in  coming  on  this  road,  infested  with 
robbers,  in  the  nighttime  ;  a  dangerous  road 
even  in  the  daytime.  Fortunately,  we  were 
each  well  armed,  and,  with  Tony  and  his  pistol 
at  our  head,  could  make  a  strong  defense. 
Thinking  of  danger  sharpened  our  senses  ;  we 
were  ever  on  the  alert,  and  if  a  toad  hopped 
by  the  roadside,  or  an  apple  fell  in  an  adjoining 
orchard,  we  were  startled.  Once  a  man,  roused 
from  slumber  beneath  a  tree  by  our  approach, 
sprang  to  his  feet.  It  frightened  the  horses, 
which  began  to  run.     We  thought  the  brigands 
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were  after  us  sure,  and  that  our  postillion  was 
racing  to  escape  from  them.  We  grasped  our 
pistols  and  threw  open  the  doors  of  the  carriage, 
determined  to  give  the  rascals  a  warm  reception. 
When  the  speed  of  the  vehicle  became  less,  we 
all  sprang  to  the  ground,  that  we  might  fight  at 
better  advantage.  Tony  and  his  blunderbuss 
were  the  first  out,  and,  had  it  been  necessary, 
they  would  have  been  in  the  heat  of  the  fight; 
and  they  would  have  done  something,  too ;  for, 
if  Tony  had  missed  his  mark,  the  report  would 
have  scared  the  robbers  off  in  a  hurry. 

Daybreak  found  us  thirty  miles  from  Flor- 
ence. The  night  had  been  tedious,  for  we  could 
see  nothing.  The  remainder  of  the  ride  was  a 
continual  delight,  being  up  the  vale  of  the 
Arno.  The  view  was  one  of  indescribable 
beauty.  Nature  has  here  done  much,  but  art 
far  more.  Here  reside  many  of  the  nobility  in 
mansions  of  great  attractiveness.  Such  is  the 
situation  of  the  vale  that,  at  times,  hundreds  of 
these  country-seats  were  within  view. 

Eleven  hours  after  leaving  Leghorn  we  ap- 
proached the  western  gate  to  the  city  of  Flor- 
ence. A  long  line  of  carriages — perhaps  a  hun- 
dred— were  waiting  for  entrance.  As  but  one 
could  go  in  at  a  time,  and  as  many  had  pass- 
ports which  required  examination,  much  delay 
and  loss  of  our  limited  time  seemed  probable. 
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But   Tony — our   precious  Tony — came    to    the 
rescue. 

Opening  the  carriage  doors,  he  said:  "  Sit 
where  you  show." 

We  made  as  much  display  of  ourselves  as  pos- 
ible,  when  Tony  cried  in  Italian  : 

"  Make  way  for  my  masters  !  Make  way  ! 
make  way!" 

Tony's  manner  and  our  uniforms  did  the 
work.  The  carriages  drove  to  one  side,  and  we 
speedily  reached  the  gate.  Our  papers  being 
all  right,  we  scarcely  stopped. 

We  went  to  the  London  Hotel,  where  we  were 
refreshed  with  food  and  a  bath,  changing  our 
traveling  clothes,  of  course.  Then  off  we 
started  for  the  sights.  There  were  many  of 
them,  more  than  we  could  see  in  a  day. 

We  first  went  to  the  Palace  of  the  Pitti. 
This  magnificent  structure  was  built  by  Luca 
Pitti.  Alisfortunes,  however,  overcame  the  noted 
family,  and  the  palace  passed  from  their  posses- 
sion. It  is  now  the  residence  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  We  were  courteously  re- 
ceived by  the  master  of  ceremonies,  and  shown 
over  the  palace.  It  surpasses  in  elegance  any 
of  my  wildest  dreams.  The  floors  of  four  of 
the  corridors  are  laid  with  petrified  wood  ;  the 
rooms  are  spacious,  and  furnished  with  regal 
magnificence;   one  table  of  mosaic- work,  repre- 
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senting  the  city  of  Leghorn,  is  valued  at  $25,- 
000.  The  galleries  are  filled  with  paintings 
and  sculpture  from  the  hands  of  the  finest 
artists,  such  as  Titian,  Raphael,  Rubens,  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  and  others,  whom  I  can  not  name. 
In  one  corridor  is  the  Venus  of  Canova,  thought 
by  many  to  equal  the  Venus  de  Medici. 

Upon  leaving  the  palace,  we  were  presented 
with  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the  Duke's  Impe- 
rial Garden  of  the  Boboli.  This  was  an  honor 
not  expected,  as  only  distinguished  persons  are 
admitted.  Our  uniforms  did  it.  I  can  not  de- 
scribe this  garden;  but  it  is  worth  a  trip  across 
the  Atlantic  to  see  it.  In  it  are  a  modern 
amphitheater  and  many  fine  statues,  that  of 
Ceres  being  thirty  feet  in  height.  The  view 
from  the  garden  includes  all  Florence  and 
suburbs,  and  the  vale  of  the  Arno,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  A  fount  between  the  garden 
and  the  palace  throws  water  to  the  height  of 
one  hundred  feet,  whence  it  descends  as  spray 
and  rain  in  the  midst  of  most  pleasing  rainbows. 

Leaving  the  garden,  we  crossed  the  Arno  on 
Goldsmiths'  Bridge,  so  named  from  the  character 
of  the  traffic  upon  it.  The  bridge  is  wide  ;  and 
shops  for  the  sale  of  jewelry,  etc.,  are  built  upon 
the  sides,  thus  giving  it  more  the  appearance  of 
a  street  than  a  bridge. 

The  Royal  Gallery,  which  we  next  visited,  is 
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iu  the  second  story  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  and 
the  Arno.  In  the  first  story  is  a  fine  library, 
also  the  archives  of  the  courts.  The  gallery 
comprises  twenty-three  rooms,  arranged  about  a 
space  much  like  the  Campo  Santo  in  Pisa. 
This  gallery  is  the  finest  in  Italy,  and  second 
only  to  that  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris.  In  the 
finest  room,  called  the  Tribuna — which  has  a 
marble  floor  and  a  dome  inlaid  with  mother-of- 
pearl — is  the  statue  known  as  Venus  de  INIedicis, 
said  to  be  the  most  perfect  piece  of  sculpture 
know^n. 

I  did  not,  upon  entering  the  Tribuna,  recog- 
nize that  this  marble  w^as  superior  to  much 
other  about  it;  for  all  there  possesses  great 
merit.  But  when  pointed  out  to  me,  I  could  ap- 
preciate that  the  ideal  of  the  sculptor  was  in- 
deed perfect,  and  that  the  execution  was  fully 
commensurate  therewith.  To  whom  this  statue 
owes  its  existence  is,  I  believe,  not  known.  It 
is  of  Parian  marble,  and  w^as  brought  from 
Greece,  where  it  was  found  broken  into  several 
pieces,  by  the  family  of  the  Medici — whence  the 
name — when  they  were  on  the  throne  of  Tus- 
cany.    It  is  the  image  of  a  nude  female. 

The  cabinet  of  gems  and  precious  stones  is  a 
noble  sight ;  but  the  man  of  much  cupidity  will 
be  happier  to  stay  away.  We  knew  that  some 
of  the  officers  of  the  Delaware  were  in  Florence. 
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Where  should  we  find  them  but  as  close  to 
these  gems  as  they  could  conveniently  get? 

We  visited  the  anatomical  museum,  and  then 
to  dinner;  for  the  fashionable  dining-hour  had 
arrived.  Having  eaten,  the  cloth  was  removed, 
and  wines  were  brought  on.  Fortunately,  they 
were  very  light,  having,  probably,  not  more  than 
two  per  cent  of  alcohol ;  for  we  were  inclined  to 
imbibe  more  freely  than  was  best.  We  drank 
to  the  health  of  Leopold,  the  grand  duke;  then 
to  the  health  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

"  Is  this  right?"  said  I  to  myself. 

"  No,  it  is  not,"  was  my  mental  response. 

"Shipmates,"  said  I,  "it  is  time  to  quit." 

They  took  the  hint,  and  we  arose.  Our  party 
now  divided,  the  lieutenants  going  to  see  the 
cathedral  and  to  visit  the  grave  of  Michael  An- 
gelo,  who  is  buried  in  one  of  the  churches ;  but 
Perkins  and  I  got  horses,  and  took  a  ride  in  the 
Casino.  The  horses  were  splendid  and  elegantly 
caparisoned,  but  each  horse  cost  a  dollar  an  hour. 

The  Casino,  or  Imperial  Promenade,  is  eigh- 
teen miles  in  circuit  and  very  elegant,  having 
driveways  for  carriages,  other  roads  for  eques- 
trians, and  walks  for  those  on  foot.  It  is  the 
favorite  resort  of  the  nobility.  We  rode  out  six 
miles,  and  then  started  back. 

"What's  that  coming?"  said  Perkins. 
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"Don't  know,"  said  I.  "Hope  it  is  the 
^ra-.id  duke." 

It  was.  He  was  preceded  by  two  outriders 
on  fine  horses,  and  clad  in  brass  armor  from 
heel  to  crown.  His  carriage  was  drawn  by  six 
noble  horses,  with  silver-mounted  harness,  the 
carriage  also  being  trimmed  in  silver.  He  is  a 
fine-looking  young  man,  of  perhaps  twenty- 
eight.     His  wife  accompanied  him. 

"  Well,  Sam,  we  've  seen  enough  for  one  day." 

"Yes,  indeed,  George.  We  must  make  for 
Leghorn  at  once,  for  the  sun  is  down." 

We  reached  the  hotel  without  incident,  save 
that,  in  going  through  the  city  gate,  my  horse 
got  me  against  the  stone  pillar.  The  stone  re- 
fused to  give.  So  the  skin  on  my  shin,  for  a 
distance  of  some  six  inches,  gave  freely  ;  so  did 
about  a  foot  of  the  bottom  of  one  leg  of  my 
trousers.  The  missing  cloth  made  me  look  very 
bad,  but  the  missing  skin  made  me  feel  far 
worse.  My  little  friend  Perkins  let  me  hide  be- 
hind him  in  getting  into  the  hotel ;  but  the  offi- 
cers from  the  Delaivare.,  as  also  the  two  from  our 
own  party,  got  sight  of  me,  and  for  a  few  mo- 
ments made  my  life  a  burden.  Glad  was  I  to 
don  my  traveling-suit  and  enter  the  carriage  for 
return  to  Leghorn. 

It  is  said  misery  loves  company.  If  so,  I 
should   have  been   happy;  for  just  at  that  mo- 
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nient  Lieutenant  Clements  came  from  the  hotel 
to  enter  the  carriage.  He  was  the  picture  of  de- 
spair. 

"What 's  the  matter,  Clements?"  we  asked  in 
a  breath. 

"  I  paid  the  hotel  bill !"  said  he. 

"  How  much  was  it?" 

When  he  told  us,  we  put  on  the  same  look  he 
carried.  I  even  forgot  that  my  shin  ached,  so 
big  was  the  bill.  We  showed  our  passports  at 
the  city  gate,  when  we  were  informed  that  our 
papers  must  be  signed  by  the  police  officer  before 
we  could  get  out. 

"Where  will  we  find  the  police  officer?" 

"I  don't  know.     He  is  out  of  town." 

"When  will  he  be  back?" 

"Don't  know." 

"What  will  we  do?  Our  ship  sails  to- 
morrow." 

"Don't  know.  I  can't  let  you  out  till  your 
papers  are  signed." 

We  drove  to  headquarters  to  make  an  appeal 
to  the  authorities,  but  we  could  find  no  one  to 
appeal  to.  Accidentally  the  prime  minister 
heard  of  our  dilemma.  He  took  our  papers, 
and  signed  them  at  once,  stamping  them  with 
the  royal  seal.  The  gatekeeper  was  nonplused, 
having  never  seen  such  a  signature  and  seal  to 
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a  trivial  passport ;  but  he  could  not  refuse  to 
pass  us.  So  away  we  went  rejoicing,  and  spent 
the  night  watching  for  banditti,  who  came  not. 
Morning  found  us  thirty  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  so  tired  we  could  scarcely  endure  it ;  but 
endure  it  we  must.  Poor  Tony,  however,  suc- 
cumbed when  about  ten  miles  from  Leghorn, 
and  sank  senseless  to  the  floor  of  the  carriage. 
What  should  we  do?  None  of  us  knew;  but 
the  postillion  did.  He  was  well  acquainted. 
He  called  on  every  saint  in  the  Italian  calendar, 
at  the  same  time  rubbing  Tony's  limbs  vigor- 
ously. Either  the  rubbing  or  the  saints  did 
Tony  good,  for  he  soon  came  to.  Now,  I  had 
lots  of  faith  in  our  postillion.  So,  while  he  said 
mass,  and  the  others  helped  rub  and  took  care 
of  the  team,  I  went  to  the  roadside  and  ate 
grapes.  O,  but  they  were  good  !  I  brought  a 
lot  for  the  others,  though,  which  much  refreshed 
them,  and  did  Tony  good. 

We  reached  Leghorn,  with  time  to  spare. 
So,  after  getting  breakfast,  we  went  to  the  Eng- 
lish cemetery,  to  visit  the  grave  of  Smollett,  as 
also  that  of  several  American  naval  officers. 
The  cemetery  is  fine  indeed,  and  I  believe  there 
is  some  ground  for  the  claim  that  it  is  the  best 
kept  in  the  world. 

After   doing   a   little   shopping,  we   went   on 
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board  ship,  getting  there  before  our  leave  had 
entirely  expired.  We  had  been  gone  about 
fifty-six  hours,  had  traveled  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles,  and  visited  the  cities  of  Leghorn, 
Pisa,  and  Florence,  without  closing  an  eye  in 
sleep. 


CHAPTEf^  XVII. 

An  Equinoctial  Storm— Yeli^ow  F^ever — Gayety— Sick- 
ness— Homeward  Bound— Smai,i,pox — Stormy  Pas- 
sage— America. 

THE  Lexington  sailed  from  Leghorn,  bound 
for  Gibraltar,  on  September  13th.  We 
passed  to  the  north  of  Corsica — Bonaparte's  na- 
tive island — of  which  we  had  a  good  view. 
When  off  Nice,  in  France,  sailing  along  with 
all  sails  set,  a  squall  suddenly  struck  the  ship. 
Would  we  go  over?  Surely  it  looked  so.  The 
deck  was  at  the  time  in  charge  of  a  midship- 
man of  little  experience,  which  added  much  to 
the  danger.  The  noble  ship  rode  the  squall 
out  safely,  only  to  be  subjected  within  forty- 
eight  hours  to  a  more  severe  trial.  It  was  the 
equinoctial  storm.  The  old  sailors  said  it  was 
one  of  the  most  severe  blows  they  had  ever  ex- 
perienced.    Surely,  in  my  year   and  a  half  on 
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the  water,  I  had  seen  nothing  to  compare  with 
it.     Lack  of  sea-room  made  it  more  serious. 

It  was  just  after  nightfall  on  the  17th  of 
September.  We  were  standing  along  to  the 
north  of  the  Island  of  Majorca,  about  four  miles 
from  shore,  with  light  winds  and  all  sails  set. 
The  horizon  to  the  northeast  suddenly  grew 
black  with  clouds,  across  which  the  distant 
lightning  played.  Soon  the  blackness  had 
crawled  well  toward  the  zenith,  and  the  elec- 
trical display  became  grand,  but  so  vivid  as  to 
be  also  frightful.  About  the  ship  it  was  calm 
and  as  still  as  death.  From  afar,  however,  came 
the  subdued  mutter,  gradually  becoming  a  roar, 
which  foretold  the  severity  of  the  approaching 
tempest. 

The  thunder  increased  in  intensity  with  a 
rapidity  which  gave  us  some  idea  of  the  velocity 
with  which  this  storm  was  approaching.  We 
sprang  to  prepare  the  ship  for  the  terrible  con- 
test soon  to  be  waged.  First,  we  took  in  the 
studding  sails  ;  next,  the  royals ;  then,  the  top- 
gallant sails  ;  and,  with  all  possible  dispatch, 
we  hauled  up  the  courses.  By  this  time  the 
wind  was  felt,  and  we  reefed  the  topsails.  As 
it  grew  stronger,  we  double-reefed,  and  finally 
close-reefed  them. 

Orders  were  now  given  to   furl   the    courses 
and  mizzen-topsail ;    but  before  the  latter  could 
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be  taken  in,  it  was  shivered  to  rags,  as  was  also 
the  spanker,  so  intensely  violent  was  the  wind. 
The  thunder  and  lightning  now  surpassed  what 
I  supposed  to  be  possible.  The  lightning  seemed 
to  be  in  our  very  eyeballs,  and  the  thunder  was 
right  in  our  ears.  The  flashes  and  reports  were 
simultaneous.  The  rain  descended  in  torrents, 
and  the  sea  was  white  with  the  spray. 

The  fore-topsail  was  now  furled,  and  the 
weather-clew  of  the  main-topsail  hauled  up, 
every  stitch  of  canvas  on  board  being  furled, 
except  the  lee-clew  of  the  main-topsail,  which 
we  were  obliged  to  carry  to  keep  the  ship  off 
of  a  lee-shore. 

We  were  now  practically  under  bare  poles  ; 
but  the  wind  was  so  strong  the  vessel  lay  over 
till  the  lee  bow-guns  were  muzzle  under.  For 
half  an  hour  the  wind  blew  so  strong  that,  as 
the  sailors  say,  it  took  ten  men  to  hold  one 
man's  hair  on  his  head.  Then  it  lessened,  and 
a  calm  ensued.  But  there  was  a  heavy  swell 
setting  directly  on  shore,  and  it  was  carrying  us 
steadily,  though  not  rapidly,  with  it.  Our  dan- 
ger of  stranding  on  this  lee-shore  was  imminent. 
Had  not  a  breeze  sprung  up,  we  would  surely 
have  been  beached. 

This   danger  passed,  we    speedily  made  the 

coast  of  Spain,  along  which  we  sailed  with  much 

pleasure,  as  we  could  see  the  land  very  plainly. 

1 1 
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We  had  an  especially  fine  view  of  Malaga.  At 
one  time,  while  off  this  coast,  we  were  becalmed 
near  a  shoal  of  blackfish.  I  studied  them  with 
much  interest.  From  a  distance  such  a  shoal 
looks  like  an  island  ;  at  nearer  view  it  resembles 
a  lot  of  logs  floating  together.  Each  fish  is 
about  ten  feet  long,  and  as  black  as  coal.  They 
lie  packed  together  as  closely  as  possible,  per- 
fectly motionless,  save  that  they  occasionally 
roll  over  each  other. 

We  soon  hove  in  sight  of  the  Rock  of  Gib- 
raltar, from  which  time  we  had,  till  at  anchor, 
a  head  wind.  In  beating  around  Point  Europa, 
therefore,  we  had  both  the  current,  which  al- 
ways flows  from  the  west,  and  the  wind  against 
us.  It  is  not  often  that  a  vessel  can  stem  both ; 
but  the  grand  old  Lexington  weathered  the  cape 
on  a  single  tack. 

This  was  observed  at  the  fortress,  and  estab- 
lished a  most  desirable  reputation  for  the  sail- 
ing qualities  of  our  ship. 

We  anchored,  on  the  24th  of  September, 
right  at  the  height  of  an  epidemic  of  yellow 
fever.  We  communicated  with  the  shore  by 
receiving  on  board  the  quarantine  regulations. 
The  question  was,  would  the  person  who  took 
the  paper  take  the  disease  as  well?  I  was  the 
person  ordered  to  receive  the  paper.  Uh!  It 
made  the  chills  creep  over  me  to  do  it,  but  I  did 
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it.  It  was  duty  !  It  was  right !  Then  I 
watched  myself,  for  days,  for  evidences  of  dis- 
ease, and  in  this  vigil  my  shipmates  assisted  me 
most  assiduously ;  but  the  disease  came  not,  and 
all  was  well. 

Half  an  hour  after  receiving  the  paper,  the 
ship's  anchorage  was  shifted  across  the  bay, 
near  to  the  city  of  Algesiras.  Consternation 
seized  the  inhabitants,  and  the  governor  sent  us 
peremptory  command  to  depart. 

"We  will  go  when  we  think  proper,  and  not 
before,"  was  the  answer  we  gave. 

We  thought  proper  to  go  at  once,  and  the 
2d  of  October  found  us  at  Mahon. 

On  the  way  we  had  a  little  variety.  A 
strange  vessel  of  war  began  to  fire  her  guns  in 
a  most  unusual  way.  Thinking  her  intent  was 
hostile,  we  beat  to  quarters  and  cleared  ship 
for  action.  Standing  toward  her,  we  showed 
our  colors  and  fired  a  gun.  She  at  once  showed 
English  colors.  We  demanded  an  explanation 
of  her  strange  conduct,  and  received  the  reply 
that  she  was  scaling  her  guns.  It  was  H.  B.  M. 
brig  Ki}igfis]icr. 

We  were  now  on  our  old  familiar  cruisine- 
ground,  and  the  next  year  and  a  half  the  Lex- 
ington spent  in  the  harbors  of  Mahon,  Malta, 
and  Smyrna,  or  en  route  between  them.  The 
winter  of  1829  was  passed  mostly  in  the  harbor 
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of  Smyrna.  It  was  a  gay  winter ;  a  succession 
of  balls  and  parties. 

I  worked  about  equally  hard  that  winter  at 
dancing  and  studying.  I  was  such  an  enthu- 
siast in  my  chosen  profession  that  the  latter  was 
quite  as  much  enjoyed  as  the  former.  I  was 
determined  to  stand  well  in  my  class,  though 
little  was  expected  from  the  first  appointment 
from  Indiana. 

On  May  nth  we  officers  gave  a  grand  ball 
on  board  the  Lexington.  I  was  appointed  one 
of  the  managers.  It  was  a  great  time,  and  we 
did  not  cease  dancing  till  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  I  formed,  at  that  ball,  some  lady  ac- 
quaintances, which  were  to  me  a  great  enjoy- 
ment and  advantage.  Nothing  more  greatly 
promotes  a  noble  manhood  than  association 
with  intelligent  and  decorous  women.  The 
greatest  objection  to  the  navy  is,  that  one  is  so 
much  deprived  of  this  pleasure. 

On  the  2d  of  October  we  had  cucumbers  for 
supper.  They  were  rather  a  new  dish,  and 
usually  considered  unwholesome.  Quite  a  dis- 
cussion arose  about  them.  I  ate  none,  but  the 
next  morning  I  was  sick.  Had  I  eaten  cucum- 
bers, they  would  surely  have  had  to  take  the 
brunt  of  the  abuse  for  my  sickness.  It  proved 
to  be  bilious  fever.  Unfortunately,  the  surgeon 
salivated   me  very    severely.     Mr.    Mooner,  our 
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generous  sailing-master,  kindly  gave  me  his 
room,  and  there  I  lay  till  December  ist,  learn- 
ing what  it  is  to  be  sick  on  shipboard.  Decem- 
ber ist  found  us  at  Mahon,  where,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  surgeon,  I  went  ashore.  I  secured 
comfortable  lodgings,  at  which  I  remained  till 
February  22,  1830,  when  I  again  joined  the 
Lexington. 

Glad  was  I,  while  sick  at  Mahon,  that  I  had 
befriended,  in  the  time  of  need,  the  Cochlins. 
Little  Clara  was  an  angel  of  mercy  to  me  ;  and 
dainties  prepared  by  her  own  or  her  mother's 
hands  added  much  to  my  comfort  and  hastened 
my  recovery.  Mr.  Cochlin's  reformation  had 
proven  lasting. 

Upon  returning  to  the  Lexington  in  Febru- 
ary, I  found  a  new  set  of  officers.  Captain 
Hunter  was  in  command.  Almost  all  of  my  old 
shipmates  had  returned  to  America,  in  Novem- 
ber, in  the  Delazuare.  I  could  have  done  so  had 
health  permitted. 

On  July  16,  1830,  the  Warren  sailed  for 
America.  I  could  have  gone  on  her,  but  a 
court-martial,  on  which  I  was  to  serve,  pre- 
vented. Human  nature  likes  variety  and  change. 
I  had  been  eager — so  eager  ! — to  take  this  cruise ; 
now  I  was  desirous — O  how  desirous  ! — to  see 
America  and  my  friends  again.  I  had  been 
gone  over  three  years,  and  that  is  a  long  time. 
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The  court-martial  was  completed,  so  as  to  al- 
low us  to  sail  from  Mahon  for  home — think  of 
it  ! — on  the  22d  of  September. 

A  Dutch  admiral  and  his  ship  were  in  harbor 
when  we  left.  We  passed  near  his  vessel  and 
cheered  him.  He  returned  the  compliment,  and 
had  his  band  render  "  Hail  Columbia."  It  was  a 
pleasant  courtesy.  Our  commodore  was  also 
there.  We  cheered  and  saluted  him,  which,  of 
course,  he  returned.  We  thought  these  good 
omens,  and  were  happy.  Yet  our  happiness 
was  not  without  alloy. 

One  of  the  midshipmen  of  the  Constiliihoii  had 
recently  had  smallpox.  He  was  convalescing 
finely ;  but  he  was  a  passenger  for  America  on  our 
vessel.  Now,  this  is  a  dread  disease  anywhere  ; 
but  on  shipboard  it  is  especially  so.  Isolation  of 
the  patient  is  impossible ;  and  to  start  out  on 
the  broad  ocean  with  a  reasonable  certainty  of  the 
disease  appearing  on  the  ship  was  not  a  pleas- 
ing prospect.  We  all  loved  the  sea ;  but  we  did 
not  want  to  be  buried  in  it — not  for  a  while,  at 
least.     Hence  the  alloy  to  our  happiness. 

In  five  days  we  made  the  harbor  of  Malaga, 
in  Spain,  where  we  staid  eight  days  to  lay  in 
supplies.  Fortunate  stay !  While  we  were 
there,  one  of  our  midshipmen  came  down  with 
the  smallpox.  We  sent  him  on  shore  to  the 
hospital,  and  started  on  our  voyage. 
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It  was  October  5th  when,  for  the  last  time  in 
the  Mediterranean,  we  weighed  the  Lexingto}i's 
anchor. 

On  the  6th,  with  a  fair  wind,  we  passed  Gib- 
raltar in  glorious  style.  Before  sundown  we 
were  out  of  sight  of  land,  on  the  broad  Atlantic, 
happy,  indeed,  were  it  not  for  fear  of  small- 
pox. Favoring  gales  wafted  us  in  a  week  to 
the  Azores  Islands.  By  this  time  our  fears 
of  smallpox  were  mostly  allayed.  Suddenly, 
"  Breakers  ahead !  On  the  lee  bow,  close 
aboard!"  was  heard  ringing  through  the  ship. 
It  was  a  narrow  escape — very  narrow.  Had  we 
struck,  all  hands  would  have  gone  to  Davy 
Jones's  locker,  and  I  would  not  have  completed 
the  diary  of  this  voyage. 

The  winds  now  hauled  ahead,  and  we  had  a 
tedious  time  of  it.  They  blew  us  in  every  di- 
rection but  the  right  one,  and  almost  wrecked 
us  on  the  Island  of  Bermuda.  The  sea  was 
very  rough ;  and  most  of  the  time  our  pleasant 
steerage  had  three  or  four  inches  of  water  in  it, 
which  "swashed"  about  in  a  most  miserable 
fashion. 

We  were  delayed  so  long,  provisions  gave  out. 
Only  salt  meat  and  hard  bread  did  we  have. 
Not  an  ounce  of  sugar,  tea,  or  coffee  was  there 
in  the  ship.  Salt  meat  and  hard  bread  will  pre- 
vent starvation  ;  but  it  is  slim  living,  and  some 
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of  the  company  really  suffered  for  food.  All  of 
us  were  fearfully  hungry. 

Finally  a  calm  came,  and  we  tried  to  catch  a 
big  turtle  we  saw  asleep  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  A  boat  got  quite  near  to  him  ;  but  he 
awoke,  and  down  he  went.  So  did  our  hopes 
of  some  soup.  But  during  that  calm,  we  caught 
a  shark  and  a  dolphin.  They  are  fair  eating 
when  properly  prepared.  To  us,  they  were  lux- 
uries. When  the  wind  again  blew,  it  was  dead 
ahead.  So  we  felt  our  way  cautiously  and  slowly 
toward  our  blessed  America,  amid  fogs  and 
clouds,  which  prevented  us  from  taking  a  me- 
ridian altitude  to  find  our  whereabouts,  and 
from  seeing  land  when  we  approached  it.  We 
knew  the  Gulf  Stream  when  we  struck  it  by 
the  warmth  of  the  water;  and  at  last  we  knew 
we  were  near  land,  by  finding  bottom  with  the 
lead. 

About  this  time  we  caught  another  shark 
and  dolphin.  They  were  scarcely  on  deck  ere 
they  were  transferred  to  frying-pans,  and  the 
pans  had  but  received  the  steaks,  when  the 
famished  men  rescued  them  from  their  warm 
berths  and  devoured  them,  half-cooked  as  they 
were. 

We  almost  went  ashore  in  the  night  near 
Cape  Henry,  and  we  fired  signal  guns  every 
hour  for  a  pilot.     In   the  morning  we  saw  land 
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ahead.  It  was  Cape  Henry,  and  at  9  A.  M.  we 
got  a  pilot.  At  one  o'clock  we  were  in  Chesapeake 
Bay.  Passing  Old  Point  Comfort — I  tell  you, 
it  is  well  named  ! — and  the  Rip-raps,  we  came 
to  anchor,  having  been  gone  just  three  years 
and  a  half,  to  a  day.  The  next  day  we  took 
the  ship  to  the  Norfolk  Navy-yard. 

The  next  day,  November  21,  1830,  I  took 
my  baggage  and  went  ashore,  bidding  adieu  to 
my  first  love,  the  Lexington. 

I  passed  the  time  in  Norfolk  till  December 
i6th  most  delightfully,  having  the  great  happi- 
ness to  spend  many  evenings  at  the  hospitable 
home  of  Commodore  Sinclair. 

On  the  i6th  came  unlimited  leave  of  absence. 
I  at  once  started  north,  taking  the  steamboat 
Pocahontas  for  Baltimore.  We  had  a  rough 
passage,  and  all  the  passengers  were  seasick 
save  myself.  I  laughed  heartily  at  the  poor 
sufferers,  but  atoned  therefor  by  doing  all  in  my 
powder  for  them.  They  did  not  know  that  I  was 
an  old  sea-dog,  and  watched  to  see  me  come, 
down,  which,  of  course,  I  did  not  do. 

Reached  Baltimore  at  10  A.  M.  on  Friday. 
Viewed  the  city  a  little,  saw  some  shipmates, 
among  them  dear  little  Perkins,  and  at  i  P.  M. 
took  stage  for  Washington  City. 

Chance  placed  me  beside  a  very  pleasant 
traveling  companion.     For  two  hours  we  enjoyed 
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an  uninterrupted  conversation.  I  told  him  much 
of  my  travels,  in  which  he  manifested  keen  in- 
terest, and  he  told  me  much  of  the  vicinity 
through  which  we  were  passing.  I  afterwards 
learned  that  it  was  J.  Q.  Adams,  Ex-President 
of  the  United  States.  Another  fellow-passenger 
was  Sir  William  Campbell. 

Saturday  morning  I  called  on  Senator  Hen- 
dricks, of  Indiana.  He  gave  me  a  cordial  wel- 
come, and  introduced  me  to  President  Jackson  ; 
also  to  many  of  the  heads  of  departments ;  like- 
wise to  Mr.  Speaker  Stevenson  and  many  other 
members  of  Congress.  I  took  tea  with  him  that 
evening,  where  I  met  many  of  the  dignitaries  of 
the  city,  among  them  Colonel  Pepper,  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Doddridge,  and  Judge  Marks,  all  mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

On  Sunday  I  visited  the  Capitol  with  Senator 
Hendricks,  and  attended  divine  service  in  Con- 
gress Hall. 


CHAPTEP^   XVIII. 

MARRIAGE-BEI.I.S — Examination — Victory  !  > 

HOME  again  !  A  happy  home-coming  it  was 
to  others  as  well  as  myself,  as  evinced  by 
the  fact  that  a  marriage  occurred  on  February 
lo,  1 83 1,  at  Waynesville,  Warren  County,  Ohio. 
The  contracting  parties  were  Miss  Harriet  Ann 
Goode,  and  he  who  is  known  in  this  narrative  as 
Samuel  Trumbull. 

The  groom  went  into  this  alliance  most 
boldly,  not  even  stopping  to  ask  if  it  were  right. 
The  bride  was  equally  determined,  though  she 
was  well  aware  that  she  would,  by  so  doing, 
lose  her  Goode  name. 

On  July  15,  1 83 1,  came  orders  for  me  to  re- 
port for  duty  at  the  navy-yard  at  Pensacola, 
Florida. 

The  17th  found  me  eii  route ^  via  the  steam- 
boats of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  In 
due   time   I  reported  to  Commodore    Dallas  at 
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the  yard,  where  I  did  duty  for  about  a  year, 
when  I  was  ordered  to  appear  before  the  Naval 
Board,  soon  to  assemble  in  Baltimore,  for  exam- 
ination for  standing  in  my  class,  preliminary,  if 
successful,  to  promotion.  I  went  at  once  to 
Baltimore,  stopping  a  few  days  with  my  wife  in 
Madison,  Indiana. 

The  Examining  Board  consisted  of  Com- 
modore Jones,  Commodore  Ridgely,  and  Cap- 
tain Ballard.  The  class  was  composed  of 
the  midshipmen  who  were  appointed  in  1826. 
There  were  about  fifty  of  us.  It  was  an  anx- 
ious time,  for  much  depended  on  the  re- 
sult. Some  would  fail.  Those  who  passed 
would  be  arranged  in  a  list,  and  numbered  ac- 
cording to  proficiency  and  the  judgment  of  the 
board,  and  in  that  order  would  promotions  be 
made.  Much,  therefore,  depended  on  this  ex- 
amination. I  did  not  expect  to  fail ;  nor  did  I 
anticipate  passing  high.  1  hoped  to  be  about  the 
middle  of  the  list.  I  had  studied  very  hard 
and  diligently,  and  felt  justified  in  entertaining 
such  a  hope.  Indiana  had  in  me  her  first  rep- 
resentative, and  I  was  almost  as  anxious  to 
stand  well  upon  my  State's  account  as  upon  my 
own. 

Ten  of  the  applicants  failed ;  forty-two  of 
us  passed,  and  received  warrants  as  passed  mid- 
shipmen.     To   my   extreme    surprise    and    my 
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most  intense  delight,  my  name  headed  the  list. 
Indiana  was  victorious,  and  the  Hoosier  boy  led 
his  class  !  Every  one  was  surprised,  but  no  one 
so  much  as  the  Hoosier. 

With  a  happy  heart  I  returned  to  Madison, 
where  I  remained  until  ordered  into  active 
service. 

Note. — Several  persons  who  obtained  distinction  as 
naval  commanders  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  were  in 
this  class.  Amou^  them,  Raphael  Senimes,  captain  of  the 
Confederate  cruiser  Alabama,  who  stood  second  in  his 
class;  Admirals  Dahlgren,  Glisson,  Rowan,  and  Briggs. 

The  Author. 


CHflPTEH  XIX. 

Pi^EASiNG  Orders— Crying  Babies— Docking  the  "  Del- 
aware " — Aground— Gayety — The  Suicide— A  Fatai, 
Fali. — Visitors  from  New  York. 

ABOUT  the  first  of  May,  1834,  I  received  or- 
ders from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  re- 
port to  Cominodore  Warrington,  at  Norfolk 
Navy-yard,  for  dnty  on  board  the  United  States 
ship-of-the-line  Delaware.  'With  the  orders  I 
was  pleased,  for  the  Delaivare  was  one  of  the 
finest  frigates  afloat.  She  was  pierced  for  a 
hundred  guns,  though  she  carried  but  seventy- 
four.  Her  full  complement  of  men  was  a  thou- 
sand, but  eight  hundred  only  were  commonly 
enlisted.  Seventy-four  guns,  however,  are  a 
powerful  armament,  and  eight  hundred  souls  are 
a  community  in  which  there  is  constant  variety. 
To  cruise  on  the  Delaivare  was  a  delight  to 
which  we  naval  officers  all  aspired. 

Then,  she  was  bound  for  the  Mediterranean. 
166 
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True, -I  had  spent  three  and  a  half  years  in 
this  great  sea ;  but  it  was  pleasant  to  visit  old 
associations,  and  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land  I 
had  not  seen.  So  the  orders  were  gladly  re- 
ceived. I  found,  however,  that  leaving  home 
for  a  protracted  stay  in  a  foreign  land,  with  the 
possibility  of  never  returning,  was  very  differ- 
ent from  my  first  departure  from  home.  I  was 
now  leaving  a  loved  and  loving  wife  ;  and  my 
little  boy,  Philip,  was  an  idol  from  which  I 
parted  with  the  keenest  regret. 

On  the  4th  of  May  the  steamboat  Portsmouth 
came  along,  bound  for  Wheeling,  Virginia,  and 
upon  her  I  took  passage.  The  river  was  very 
low,  and  we  repeatedly  ran  aground. 

"I  am  glad,"  thought  I,  "that  on  the  Dela- 
ware we  will  have  no  such  experience  as  this. 
She  sails  in  deep  water,  and  does  n't  run 
aground." 

A  stage  across  the  mountains  was  the  style 
of  conveyance  from  Wheeling.  The  scenery 
was  fine,  but  it  was  a  sorry  journey.  Among 
the  passengers  was  a  termagant,  who  no  doubt 
aspired  to  be  considered  a  lady.  She  had  the 
freedom  of  tongue  peculiar  to  the  most  garru- 
lous of  her  sex,  and  exercised  it  all  in  scolding. 
She  had  also  a  husband  with  her,  of  whom  she 
was  jealous,  and  upon  him  she  exercised  this 
freedom  of  speech.     A  baby,  of  the  milk-bottle 
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age,  completed  the  family  trio.  The  baby  was 
indeed  the  son  of  its  mother,  as  was  proven  by 
the  crossness  of  its  disposition. 

"  The  father,  quite  wise,  looked  about  with  both  eyes, 
And  remarked  that  the  stage  was  small." 

Now,  that  is  not  a  correct  quotation,  but  it 
tells  accurately  the  mind  of  the  husband  and 
father.  He  evacuated  the  stage,  as  the  wise 
fox  did  the  hencoop,  and  took  refuge  with  the 
driver. 

The  baby  squirmed  and  kicked  and  cried, 
and  the  woman  scolded.  We  passengers 
squirmed,  and  felt  like  kicking,  till,  in  despera- 
tion, I  cried  : 

"Give  me  the  child." 

Now,  connubial  felicity  had  taught  me  a  lit- 
tle of  the  art  of  taking  care  of  children,  for  I 
had  practiced  on  my  little  Philip.  Only  too 
gladly  did  the  woman  comply.  Alas!  she 
washed  her  hands  of  the  child  then  and  there, 
though  she  did  deign,  betimes,  to  fill  the  nurs- 
ing-bottle for  me.  Behold  me — a  dignified  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States  navy,  crossing  the 
Alleghanies  in  a  jolting  stage  to  join  the  mag- 
nificent frigate  Delaware — in  the  capacity  of 
nurse  to  a  cross  baby,  plying,  betimes,  the  bot- 
tle to  still  its  peevish  cries!  I  know  I  had  the 
sympathy  of  my  fellow-passengers;    but   I   had 
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also  to  stand  the  silent  smiles  which  would, 
from  time  to  time,  possess  their  countenances, 
though  they  tried  hard  to  suppress  them.  To 
say  that  I  was  vexed  almost  beyond  endurance, 
is  using  English  most  mildly. 

Fortunately,  the  stage  broke  down  at  Freder- 
ick. Thus  were  we  released  from  the  termagant 
and  the  baby.  At  Frederick  we  took  a  railroad- 
car  ;  and  in  this  were  three  women,  with  as 
many  crying  babies.  They  were  all,  however, 
nothing  to  the  one  from  which  we  had  escaped; 
and  to  these  I  did  not  bear  the  relation  of  nurse. 

We  reached  Baltimore  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night.  Going  to  a  hotel,  I  spoke  for  a  room  as 
far  as  possible  from  scolding  women  and  crying 
babies.  Alas  !  there  was  no  escape  for  me  that 
night.  They  had  made  such  a  hold  on  my  mind 
that  they  were  with  me  in  my  dreams.  Nor 
could  I  get  these  thoughts  to  depart  till  they 
were  replaced  by  those  of  the  dear  wife  whom 
I  had  left  behind,  in  whom  were  exemplified  all 
the  amiability  and  loveliness  almost  divine  of 
the  female  character ;  and  of  the  blooming  boy, 
but  four  weeks  old.  To  me  he  was  the  emblem 
of  innocence  ;  and  the  knowledge  that  the  pre- 
cept and  example  of  his  pious  mother  would 
confirm  in  him  a  respect  and  love  for  morality 
and  religion,  thus  perpetuating  that  innocence, 
was  to  me  most  pleasing. 

12 
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A  board  of  naval  officers  was  in  session  as  I 
passed  through  Baltimore.  It  reminded  me 
forcibly  of  a  year  before,  when  I  was  before  a 
similar  board  in  the  same  city.  The  board 
passed  thirty-eight  out  of  fifty  applicants.  Ina- 
bility to  establish  satisfactorily  a  moral  charac- 
ter sufficiently  high,  was  the  cause  of  the  re- 
jection of  most  of  the  unfortunate  ones.  It  is 
to  the  friends  of  the  navy  a  great  pride  that  the 
portals  of  entrance  to  this  branch  of  the  service 
are  so  carefully  guarded.  Thus  will  be  secured 
a  corps  of  gentlemanly  and  competent  officers, 
who  will  be  a  credit  to  the  country,  and  sustain 
the  honor  of  the  flag  on  any  and  all  seas. 

I  spent  several  days  in  this,  the  Monumental 
City,  and  met  there  Captain  Henry  E.  Ballard, 
who  had  served  on  the  Examining  Board  which  I 
passed  the  year  before.  To  my  great  delight,  I 
learned  that  he  was  to  command  the  Delazvare. 

Arriving  at  Norfolk,  I  reported  to  Commodore 
Warrington,  and  learned,  to  my  great  regret, 
that  the  Delazvare  would  not  be  ready  for  sea 
for  two  months  or  thereabouts.  She  was  to  go 
into  dry-dock,  and  the  dock  would  not  be  com- 
pleted for  several  weeks.  So  we  must  wait.  As 
this  had  to  be,  I  was  glad  it  was  in  Norfolk;  for 
it  is  a  most  hospitable  city.  The  time  passed 
quickly,  and  the  day  was  appointed  for  the 
docking  of  this  great  vessel.     Never  before  had 
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a  ship-of-the-line  been  docked  in  America.  It  was 
a  noted  event;  and  an  immense  crowd  witnessed 
it,  being  estimated  at  ten  thousand.  Commo- 
dore Warrington  superintended  the  ceremony. 
He  had  six  aids,  and  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
be  appointed  one  of  these.  It  was  early  in  the 
day — June  17th — but  the  people  were  all  there; 
the  ladies  comfortably  placed  in  the  large  engine- 
room,  the  men  on  improvised  seats  erected  about 
the  dock.  The  band,  which  has  been  playing 
the  national  airs,  suddenly  ceases;  for  the  great 
ship  is  approaching  the  dock.  All  eyes  are  upon 
her,  and  absolute  stillness  prevails.  Suddenly, 
upon  the  air  thunders  the  report  of  a  cannon,  in- 
dicating that  the  bows  of  the  frigate  have  entered 
the  dock.  Slowly  but  majestically  she  moves, 
and  soon  the  roar  of  the  cannon  tells  that  half 
the  ceremony  is  accomplished.  Erelong  a  third 
report  announces  its  completion.  The  Delaivare 
is  in  dock!  And  America  is  no  longer  de- 
pendent upon  Europe  for  the  repair  of  her  large 
vessels. 

x\mid  the  huzzahs  of  the  multitude,  the  pon- 
derous gates  are  closed,  and  the  immense  pumps 
set  in  motion  to  empty  the  dock  of  water.  The 
guns  of  the  receiving  '&h.v^  Java  now  belch  out  a 
national  salute,  honoring  not  only  this  ceremony, 
but  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
as  well.     We  who  were  favored,  now  repaired  to 
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the  home  of  Commodore  Warrington,  where  an 
elegant  collation  was  served. 

As  the  water  receded  from  about  the  Dela- 
ware^ she  settled  upon  the  timbers  prepared  for 
her  reception.  Lateral  supports  were  placed 
about  her ;  and,  in  two  weeks'  time,  the  old  cop- 
per had  been  removed  from  her  hull,  all  defects 
in  woodwork  repaired,  new  copper  put  on,  and 
the  vessel  restored  to  her  native  element.  In 
two  weeks  more,  the  armament  was  aboard  and 
the  vessel  ready  for  sea.  On  the  15th  of  July, 
we  officers  left  our  temporary  quarters  on  the 
Java  or  on  shore  and  repaired  on  board,  when  the 
regular  duty  of  the  ship  began. 

On  the  17th,  two  steamboats  came  alongside  to 
tow  us  down  the  roads.  At  night  we  anchored, 
with  two  pilots  on  board,  ready  to  go  over  the 
bar  at  high  tide  next  day. 

We  made  the  start  according  to  program,  but 
speedily  stuck  in  the  mud  on  Seal's  Point.  It 
sealed  us  more  pointedly  than  we  liked,  and  I 
thought  of  the  Portsmouth  and  the  bars  in  the 
Ohio  River.  We  sent  out  kedges,  and  hauled 
off,  only  to  ground  again.  We  kept  this  up  for 
two  days,  and  all  the  time  I  thought  of  the 
Portsmouth.  On  the  night  of  the  19th  the  tide 
was  very  high,  and  we  floated  finely.  The 
steamboats  soon  had  us  going  through  the 
water  at  three  knots  an  hour  ;  the  tide  took  us 
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two  more,  making  five,  very  respectable  prog- 
ress. Suddenly  we  struck  an  oyster  bank  with 
force  sufficient  to  lift  the  bows  two  feet  out  of 
the  water.  There  we  staid,  and  I  still  thought  of 
the  Portsmouth.  When  the  tide  fell,  the  ship 
had  a  list  to  port  sufficient  to  bring  her  lower 
deck  ports  to  the  water's  edge.  By  the  assist- 
ance of  the  steamboats,  we  ran  the  larboard 
bower  out  astern,  and  brought  the  cable  in 
through  the  lower  gun  deck  stern  ports,  and  at 
high  tide  hove  her  off  again,  fortunately  without 
injury.  It  was  hard  work  all  this  time,  and, 
when  done.  Captain  Ballard  expressed  most 
warmly  his  thanks  to  the  officers  and  crew  for 
their  efficient  assistance. 

The  ship  being  safely  moored  in  deep  water, 
we  spent  a  happy  week  ;  for  parties  from  Nor- 
folk came  often  to  visit  us  on  the  ship,  and  we 
frequently  went  to  Norfolk.  On  shipboard  and 
in  the  city,  dancing  was  the  order  of  the  day. 

Andrew  Jackson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  visited  us  on  the  29th.  With  him  were 
other  dignitaries.  He  was  received  by  the 
officers  in  full  dress,  the  whole  marine  guard,  a 
national  salute,  and  the  yards  manned. 

We  sailed  for  New  York  on  the  morning  of 
July  30th. 

When  we  were  fairly  at  sea,  "  Man  over- 
board !"  rang  through  the  ship. 
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"  Throw  him  a  line !"  cried  the  officer  of  the 
deck.  It  was  well  thrown,  but  the  man  refused 
to  take  it,  and  soon  sank  beneath  the  waves. 
He  was  a  deranged  seaman,  and  thus  committed 
suicide.  It  threw  a  gloom  over  the  entire 
crew. 

We  anchored  off  Sandy  Hook  light,  early  on 
August  2d,  and  next  morning,  with  two  tugs, 
attempted  to  pass  the  bar.  Could  we  do  it  ? 
That  was  the  question  with  us,  as  also  with 
many  on  shore,  for  the  New  Yorkers  wanted  it 
proven  that  their  harbor  was  available  for  the 
largest  vessels  afloat.  We  went  over  the  bar 
with  two  feet  of  water  to  spare,  and  anchored 
near  the  battery. 

Scarcely  had  we  anchored  when  a  seaman 
fell  upon  the  deck  from  the  fore  topsail-yard. 
It  was  a  terrible  sight.  I  never  want  to  see  an- 
other such.  Fortunately  he  was  so  stunned 
that  he  knew  no  pain,  and  soon  breathed  his 
last.  He  was  buried  in  the  New  York  Cem- 
etery. 

We  were  besieged  with  visitors  while  in  New 
York  harbor ;  perhaps  five  hundred  a  day, 
mostly  the  elite  of  the  city.  We  gave  them 
cordial  welcome,  and  showed  them  all  over  the 
ship,  though  it  was  hard  work,  and  became  very 
monotonous. 

The    Common    Council    of    New    York    City 
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came  one  day,  and  I  was  directed  to  bring  them 
on  board  with  one  of  the  ship's  boats.  They 
were  surely  the  most  timid  set  I  ever  saw,  es- 
pecially their  president.  He  asked  my  name 
and  called  me  Captain. 

"  Now,  Captain  Trumbull,"  said  he,  "  do  you 
think  this  boat  is  safe  ?'' 

"  O,  yes,  perfectly." 

"  Won't  it  sink  ?" 

"  Not  the  least  danger." 

"  Nor  tip  over  ?" 

"  No,  you  need  not  fear." 

"  But  I  am  very  heavy  !" 

That  was  so,  he  was ;  so  I  said  : 

"Yes,  sir;  but  she  will  carry  twice  as  many 
as  are  to  go  to-day." 

"  Let  me  go  first  then,  and  get  fixed ;  the 
light  ones  can  come  after." 

Before  I  could  prevent,  he  started,  and 
stepped,  like  a  land-lubber,  on  the  gunwale.  Of 
course  the  boat  tipped.  With  a  cry,  he  sprang 
back  quicker  than  I  supposed  possible  with  so 
large  a  person. 

"  I  told  you  she  would  upset!" 

"  No  danger,  sir,  if  you  will  step  in  the 
middle  as  I  direct  you." 

At  last  I  got  him  and  the  others  stowed 
away.  They  clung  to  each  other  and  the  boat 
in  a  most  amusing  manner.     Then,  to  get  them 
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up  the  side  of  the  vessel  was  a  task;  but  it  was 
fun,  too,  and  we  rather  enjoyed  it. 

While  in  New  York,  the  gunroom,  on  the 
lower  gundeck,  was  fixed  up  comfortably,  and 
assigned  to  our  mess.  The  mess  is  a  pleasant 
one,  consisting  of  six  passed  midshipman,  three 
assistant  surgeons,  and  two  professors,  one  of 
mathematics  and  one  of  languages.  Also  the 
captain's  clerk. 


CHflPTEH    XX. 

Distinguished  Passengers — A  Perilous  Night — An  En- 
jOYABEE  Caem— Cherbourg — To  Paris  in  a  French 
Diligence. 

THE  Delaivare  was  to  take  as  passengers  to 
France,  Hon.  Edward  Livingston,  as  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  to  France,  and  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Barton,  secretary  of  legation.  Each  of 
these  gentlemen  was  accompanied  by  his  wife. 
On  August  1 2th  the  vessel  dropped  down  to 
quarantine  ground,  and  on  the  13th  she  passed 
farther  out  toward  Sandy  Hook.  Just  as  she 
began  to  make  the  latter  move,  I  was  ordered 
to  take  a  boat  and  crew  of  ten  men,  and  set  a 
citizen  ashore  ;  also  to  bring  aboard  any  stores 
there  might  be  on  the  wharf  for  the  ship.  I 
found,  on  landing,  a  quantity  of  ice  for  the  min- 
ister, also  a  passed  midshipman  who  belonged 
on  the  Delaware.  A  young  midshipman  had 
come  with  me  on  this  errand. 
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Anticipating  a  long  pull  ere  the  ship  was 
reached,  I  got  a  bucket  of  fresh  water  and  some 
bread,  butter,  cheese,  herring,  and  a  bottle  of  wine. 

The  sequel  proved  that  it  was  well  I  did 
so.  A  breeze  from  the  northwest  took  the  ship 
rapidly  down  the  bay,  and  she  soon  disappeared 
through  the  Narrows.  We  followed  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  expecting  to  see  her  when  we 
rounded  the  fort. 

We  left  the  landing  at  sunset,  and  passed 
the  fort  at  dark,  but  no  ship  was  to  be  seen. 
What  should  we  do  ?  I  advised  with  the  other 
officers,  and  we  decided  to  pull  for  Sandy  Hook 
light,  twelve  miles  farther  out,  believing  the 
ship  would  anchor  near  there.  It  would  be  a 
long  pull,  and  a  hard  one;  for  the  wind  had 
kicked  up  a  rough  sea.  We  prepared  for  the 
ordeal  by  eating  the  "  grub"  I  had  brought.  It 
took  us  till  midnight  to  make  the  light;  but  no 
siiip  was  to  be  seen,  nor  was  there  any  light 
which  could  come  from  her. 

Our  men  were  completely  exhausted  with 
the  hard  pull  of  six  hours  ;  we  determined, 
therefore,  to  land,  if  such  a  thing  could  be  done. 
With  this  intention,  we  pulled  for  the  shore 
close  under  the  light.  We  were  so  blinded  by 
its  glare,  that  ere  we  knew  it,  we  were  entering 
a  surf  which  would  have  swamped  our  boat  in 
an  instant,  and  drowned  us  all. 
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"  Put  the  helm  hard  up  !"  I  cried.  "  Pull 
men,  for  your  lives  !" 

All  knew  the  danger  as  well  as  I.  They 
put  their  whole  force  upon  the  oars,  and  alter 
a  terrible  struggle,  we  gained  again  the  open  sea. 

Another  council  of  war  decided  that  we  pnll 
back  to  Staten  Island,  twelve  miles  away. 
Easier  said  than  done.  We  tried  it;  but,  when 
once  fairly  clear  of  the  land,  the  wind,  which 
was  blowing  a  gale,  with  the  tide,  which  was 
against  us,  carried  us  out  to  sea  in  spite  of  our 
efforts.  We  officers  took  the  oars,  and  en- 
deavored, by  example,  to  inspirit  the  crew,  but 
in  vain. 

Our  situation  was  desperate.  The  sea  was 
so  heavy  it  made  a  complete  breach  over  the 
boat,  the  men  were  utterly  fagged  out,  and  we 
officers  not  much  better  off.  I  put  the  officers 
to  bailing  and  directed  the  men  to  lie  on  their 
oars  for  a  little  rest.  In  a  moment  they  were 
unconscious,  and  sank,  oblivious  to  danger,  into 
the  bottom  of  the  boat.  To  rouse  them  was 
impossible.  All  we  officers  could  do  was  to 
keep  the  boat  in  the  best  position  to  ride  the 
waves,  and  to  bail  the  water  out  as  best  we 
were  able.  Thus,  till  three  o'clock,  we  drifted 
farther  and  farther  out  to  sea.  At  three  the 
tide  changed.  The  men  had  now  had  some 
sleep,  and,  by  hard  work,  we  got  them  again  at 
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the   oars.     With   the    tide  to    help   us,  we   held 
our   own.      I    knew   that    in    the    morning    the 
steamer  Hercules  was  to  come  out  to  the  ship. 
Half  an  hour  after  daylight  we  were  gladdened 
by  the    sight   of  her.     But   we  were    far    to  the 
leeward    of   her    course.     Hope    gave    the    men 
strength,  and   they  pulled   to  windward   with  a 
will.     In  the  meantime,  I  fastened  a  white  frock 
to    a    boat-hook,    and,    Robinson    Crusoe    like, 
waved  it  as  high  as  I  could.     Fortunately  it  was 
seen,    and    soon  we   were    on   the    deck    of   the 
steamer.     The   men  dropped  on    the   deck   like 
dead     men,    so     great     was     their     exhaustion. 
Never  before  did  I  have  to  exert  my  authority 
to  get  seamen   to  drink  a  glass   of  grog.     The 
officers,  too,  were  used  up,  and  were  soon  asleep 
on  the  sofas.     I  kept  moving,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  a  cup  of  hot  coffee,  the  drowsiness  soon  left 
me.     At  eight  o'clock  we  were  on  shipboard  ;  at 
nine  the  Hercules  towed  us  across  the  bar.     At 
four    P.    M.    Mr.    Livingston    and    party    came 
aboard,  and  we  departed  at  once  for  Cherbourg, 
in  France. 

The  weather  proved  favorable,  and  we  had 
a  delightful  voyage.  We  were  becalmed  in 
midocean  for  three  or  four  days.  This  time 
was  improved  by  target  practice.  A  cask  was 
placed  about  a  mile  off,  and  at  this  we  fired 
with  a  cannon.     It  was  fine    sport,  and   every- 
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body  enjoyed  it.  We  came  very  close  to  it 
almost  every  shot,  but  no  one  hit  it.  The  pro- 
fessor of  languages,  who  was  in  our  mess,  was  a 
little,  near-sighted  man,  and  a  great  favorite 
with  everybody.  Captain  Ballard  proposed  that 
Professor  Hopkins  try  a  shot.  The  idea  was 
thought  a  rich  joke,  and  we  all  had  a  laugh 
at  it. 

"  Can  he  hit  the  water?"  was  the  way  we  put 
the  query. 

"  I  would  love  dearly  to  try,  Captain,  if  you 
will  give  the  gun  the  right  altitude  for  me.  I 
believe  I  can  aim  it  all  right,"  said   Hopkins. 

*'  That's  fair.  Professor,"  said  the  captain,  ad- 
justing the  gun. 

Then  Professor  Hopkins  adjusted  his  spec- 
tacles, having  previously  wiped  them,  and  aimed 
the  gun.  It  was  well  done;  for  the  ball  flew 
straight  to  the  mark.  It  struck  the  water  a 
time  or  two,  and,  on  the  ricochet,  knocked  the 
cask  to  atoms.  I  believe  everybody  was  pleased, 
though  it  teased  the  graduates  in  gunnery  to  be 
beaten.  The  professor  was  much  elated,  but  he 
declared  it  was  a  chance  shot. 

Many  fish  gathered  about  the  ship  during 
this  calm,  attracted  probably  by  the  broken 
victuals  thrown  overboard.  We  got  out  our 
hooks  and  lines  and  went  fishing.  There  were 
a    shark    and    several    dolphins.     The    seamen 
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were  bound  to  have  the  shark.  They  threw 
him  several  pieces  of  pork  to  whet  his  appetite, 
each  of  which  he  took  in  out  of  the  wet  in  fine 
style,  turning  on  his  back  and  coming  up  under 
them,  as  is  usual  with  these  monsters.  Then  one 
was  thrown  which  concealed  a  shark-hook.  He 
took  hold  of  it  bravely  ;  and  it  as  bravely  took 
hold  of  him.  Then  for  a  few  minutes  there  was 
fun.  The  water  about  him  was  churned  into 
foam;  but  he  couldn't  get  away.  There  were 
some  old  whalers  among  the  crew.  They  pro- 
duced a  harpoon,  and,  after  several  unsuccessful 
throws,  lodged  it  firmly  in  the  fish's  carcass. 
With  the  two  lines  he  was  drawn  on  deck,  still 
very  active.  So  we  gave  him  a  wide  berth. 
Several  dolphins  were  also  taken.  Altogether 
it  was  an  enjoyable  calm. 

In  running  up  the  British  Channel  we  had 
an  exciting  race  with  a  large  English  frigate. 
Each  ship  spread  every  possible  ■  stitch  of  can- 
vas, but  neither  was  the  victor. 

The  Island  of  Guernsey  was  made  on  the 
nth.  The  morning  of  the  12th  an  English 
pilot  boarded  us  and  conducted  us  safely  to  the 
harbor  of  Cherbourg,  where  we  dropped  anchor 
at  4  P.  M.  The  town  of  Cherbourg  amounts  to 
little;  but  the  naval  arsenal  is  of  much  impor- 
tance to  France.  The  harbor  is  strongly  forti- 
fied, and   is   made   by   a  breakwater   which  has 
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cost  a  mint  of  money.  The  docks  are  immense, 
and  will  take  the  largest  ships  in  the  world  ;  bnt 
they  are  not  so  convenient  as  the  big  one  at 
Norfolk ;  neither  have  they  the  lateral  supports 
for  vessels  when  on  the  stocks. 

A  steamer,  with  a  ship  in  tow,  had  just  ar- 
rived from  Egypt.  They  carried  one  of  Cleo- 
patra's Needles — a  present  from  the  pasha  to  the 
king  of  France — and  were  bound  for  Havre. 
It — the  Needle — is  in  three  pieces,  and  is  to 
adorn  the  capital  in  Paris.  Three  days  after  ar- 
rival, a  party  was  formed  to  visit  Paris — two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant.  Fortunately,  I 
was  one  of  them.  There  were  fourteen  of  us — 
Captain  Ballard,  six  from  the  wardroom,  three 
from  the  gunroom,  and  four  from  the  steerage. 
Those  from  the  gunroom  were  Professor  Hop- 
kins, Passed  Midshipman  Thoms,  and  myself. 
We  three  had  become  intimate,  and  were  glad 
to  be  together. 

The  purser  gave  us  exchange  on  Paris,  and 
the  consul  and  prefecture  of  police  fixed  up  our 
passports — those  necessary  evils  in  European 
travel — and  we  left  the  ship  Sunday  evening, 
to  be  ready  to  take  the  diligence  at  four  o'clock, 
Monday  morning.  A  French  diligence  waits 
for  no  one,  nor  does  it  call  for  any  one.  You 
must  go  to  it,  and  be  in  your  place  ahead  of 
time;  for  when  the  moment  for  starting  comes. 
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off  it  goes.  So  we  got  up  at  half-past  three, 
and  left  our  hotel  through  a  pouring  rain  to  go 
to  the  diligence-office. 

"Paris!"  said  Thorns.  "Never  mind  the 
weather;  we're  going  to  Paris!" 

The  captain  expected  his  party  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  king,  and  directed  us  all  to  take  our 
full  uniforms,  though  we  traveled  in  citizens' 
dress.  Our  baggage  had  preceded  us,  and  was 
already  packed  when  we  reached  the  diligence. 

A  French  diligence  is  a  unique  affair.  It 
has  four  apartments.  The  most  desirable  and 
highest  priced  is  the  coupe.  It  is  far  forward, 
and  seats  three  people.  Next  back  of  it  in  lo- 
cation, and  next  below  it  in  price,  is  the  interior^ 
which  has  six  seats.  Back  of  this  still,  and  yet 
cheaper,  is  the  rotunda^  having  from  four  to  six 
seatings.  Over  all  these — on  deck,  we  sailors 
would  say — is  the  imperial;  fare  same  as  in  ro- 
tunda. It  has  no  seats.  One  must  sit  on  the 
deck,  a  la  Turk,  or  any  other  way  that  he  can  dis- 
pose of  his  legs.  The  driver  or  postillion  sits  up 
forward,  and  with  him  the  conductor.  The  lat- 
ter combines  the  duties  of  guard  and  manager. 
He  wears  a  badge  of  office,  keeps  the  waybill, 
collects  fares,  and  is  a  general  director. 

I  knew  a  little  French.  So  I  asked  the  con- 
ductor where  we  three  went,  telling  him  our 
names.     He  answered,  "In  the  interior." 
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"What  does  he  say,  Trumbull?" 

"He  says  in  the  hold — amidships." 

In  we  all  climbed,  making,  with  some  civil- 
ians, a  full  load. 

Off  we  went  in  a  few  minutes,  the  four  horses 
in  a  full  gallop,  which  gait  they  kept  most  of 
the  time.  The  number  of  horses  used  varies 
from  four  to  twelve,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
road  and  the  load.  Six  was  the  most  frequent 
number.  The  vehicles  are  well  named  "dili- 
gences;" for  they  start  on  time  and  keep  going, 
making  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Taking  the  roads,  good  or 
bad,  that  is  fair  progress. 

They  frequently  drive  the  horses  three 
abreast.  When  they  first  did  that  thing,  Thoms 
was  looking  at  the  procedure  out  of  one  of  the 
windows. 

"Trumbull,"  said  he,  "look  here!  They 
are  rigging  a  yardarm  abaft  the  aft  horses." 

Sure  enough,  they  were.  They  had  spliced 
the  doubletree  so  that  a  third  horse  could  be 
hitched  along  the  right  side.  The  diligence  was 
very  comfortable,  and  we  rather  liked  it. 

The  old  dukedom  of  Normandy,  through 
which  our  course  first  lay,  is  a  pastoral  country. 
It  is  a  vast,  level  meadow,  covered  with  herds 
of  cattle,  with  their  herders  caring  for  them. 
Butter  and  cheese  are  the  principal  products. 

J3 
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"Look  at  the  ditches,  running  everywhere!" 
said  Mr.  Thorns.     "Funny,  isn't  it?" 

"Not  when  you  understand  it,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor, who  knew  much  that  others  did  not. 
"They  use  those  in  place  of  fences." 

Sure  enough,  not  a  fence  was  to  be  seen, 
and  every  farm  and  field  had  a  ditch  around  it. 

Every  ten  or  twelve  miles  there  was  a  post 
erected,  on  which  was  a  full-length  image  of 
our  Savior  on  the  cross. 

At  St.  Loo,  perhaps  forty-five  miles  from 
Cherbourg,  we  breakfasted.  We  were  hungry, 
and  the  meal  was  so  good,  we  tarried  too  long. 
Hopkins  left  the  table  before  Thorns  and  me. 
When  he  reached  the  door,  he  saw  the  diligence 
had  started.     He  called  back: 

"She's  weighed  anchor  and  sailed,  boys!" 

Sure  enough,  she  had,  with  the  wind  in  her 
favor.  We  gave  chase,  overhauled,  and  boarded 
her,  by  which  time  we  were  out  of  wind,  though 
the  diligence  still  made  progress. 

"Well,"  said  I,  as  soon  as  I  could  speak, 
"time,  tide,  and  a  French  diligence  wait  for  no 
man  !" 

At  Caen,  which  we  reached  at  seven  that 
evening,  we  changed  to  another  diligence — that 
is,  all  but  four  of  us  did.  Thoms  and  I  were  of 
the  four.  We  could  not  get  seats ;  and  the  best 
we  could  do  at  six  next  morning  was  to  anchor 
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on  deck — that  is,  take  the  imperial.  As  the 
day  looked  fine,  that  was  well  enough ;  but  soon 
it  began  to  rain,  and  it  kept  it  up.  The  leather, 
supposed  to  cover  us,  leaked  badly,  and  we  got 
very  wet.  To  mend  matters,  I  grew  very  sick — 
so  sick,  I  almost  wished  I  was  on  shipboard 
again,  even  though  I  should  miss  Paris. 

"Too  bad,  Trumbull!"  said  Thorns.  "Your 
breakfast  did  n't  suit  you." 

"That's  it!  I'm  wondering  what  it  was. 
These  French  dishes  are  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made.  I  found  temptation  and  distress  in 
the  dish  of  meat." 

Toward  night  I  succeeded  in  exchanging  f(5r 
a  seat  in  the  interior,  and  did  much  better. 
We  were  passing  through  a  pleasing  country, 
with  here  and  there  a  chateau  of  the  feudal 
times.  They  are  usually  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
back  from  the  road,  with  a  triple  row  of  beech- 
trees,  extending  from  the  chateau  to  the  high- 
way, on  each  side  the  driveway. 

By  daylight  next  morning  we  were  in  St. 
Germain,  where  the  king,  Louis  Philippe,  has  a 
royal  palace. 

St.  Germain  is  on  an  eminence,  overlooking 
the  valley  of  the  Seine.  The  view  is  a  charm- 
ing one,  and  the  ride  of  twenty  miles  down  the 
winding  road  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Midway  between  St.  Germain   and    Paris  is 
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Malmaisoii,  erected  by  Napoleon,  and  presented 
to  Josephine  at  the  time  of  his  divorce  from 
her.  Its  style  is  truly  royal,  and  splendid  pleas- 
ure-grounds surround  it.  Here,  after  his  mar- 
riage to  Marie  Louise  of  Austria,  he  used  to 
visit  Josephine,  whom  he  passionately  loved;  but 
whom  he  had  basely  put  aside  for  reasons  purely 
ambitious  and  political,  thus  foully  blotting  an 
escutcheon  than  which  the  world  has  not  pro- 
duced one  otherwise  more  brilliant. 

About  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember i8,  1833,  it  was  my  great  happiness  to 
enter  the  gates  of  Paris.  It  was  a  moment  of 
supreme  enjoyment.  Soon  we  passed  the  tri- 
umphal arch  erected  to  Napoleon. 

"We're  here,  Trumbull!  we're  here!"  said 
Mr.  Thoms. 

"Yes;  and  I  feel  as  though  this  magnificent 
arch  was  for  my  especial  happiness,"  said  I. 

Soon  we  crossed  the  Seine,  and  stopped  at 
the  Bureau  des  Messageries,  where  our  baggage 
was  overhauled,  weighed,  etc. ;  then,  to  the 
Hotel  de  Montmorency,  where  the  rest  of  our 
party  were  stopping.  It  was  full,  only  part  of 
our  company  being  there.  We  went,  therefore, 
to  the  Hotel  des  Princes,  where  we  staid  while 
in  Paris.  It  is  in  Rue  Richelieu,  a  fine  house, 
near  the  Boulevards,  being  close  to  the  center 
of  the  city. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


Paris  —  Cemetery  of  Pere-la-Chaise  —  Ney  —  Jardin 
DES  Plantes— Versailles— St.  Denis— Royal  Gal- 
lery OF  THE  Louvre — Fish-market — Notre  Dame — 
Pantheon — Disappointment. 

THE  day  of  our  arrival  at  Paris  was  spent  in 
resting.     The  next  day,  Thursday,  Thorns, 
Hopkins,  and  I  took  a  carriage  to  see  the  sights. 
"Where  shall  we  go  first?"   I  asked. 
"  To   the   cemetery   of   Pere-la-Chaise,"   said 
Professor  Hopkins. 

"  The  cemetery  !"  exclaimed  Thorns  ;  *'  that 
is  the  last  place  to  go  to,  I  thought,  and  you 
make  it  first.  But  I  am  with  you,  so  drive  on." 
.  The  cemetery  of  Pere-la-Chaise  is  named  for 
the  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  north  of  the 
city,  about  one  hundred  acres  in  extent,  and 
surrounded  by  walls.  At  the  date  of  our  visit  it 
was  the  common  burying-place  of  Paris.  It  is 
modern,  having  been   used   for   sepulture   only 
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since  1804.  Many  distingnished  people  are 
here  buried.  The  monument  which  attracts 
most  attention  is  that  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  ; 
but  for  it  we  did  not  care  a  great  deal.  When 
we  came  to  a  plain,  simple  grave,  marked  only 
by  a  rough  stone  on  which  was  the  word  NEY, 
we  cared  much. 

"  I  consider  it  an  honor  to  stand  at  the 
grave  of  Marshal  Ney,"  said  Professor  Hop- 
kins, removing  his  hat — an  example  we  all  fol- 
lowed. 

"  Napoleon  pronounced  him  '  the  bravest  of 
the  brave,'  yet  his  grave   is  almost   unmarked." 

"  It  was  unmarked  till  one  of  his  old  soldiers 
scratched  his  name  on  that  stone  with  the 
point  of  his  sword,"  said  I.  "  You  can  scarcely 
read  it;  but  I  would  rather  see  that  name 
scratched  there  by  the  hand  of  a  loving  com- 
rade than  the  chiseling  of  the  finest  artist  on 
the  purest  marble." 

"  So  would  I  !"  said  Thoms.  "And  just  think 
what  those  comrades  had  to  do  !" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Thoms?" 

"  When  he  was   condemned    to  be    shot,  this 

man^— the  bravest  of  the  brave — stood  erect  and 

•  composedly  said  :    '  My  comrades,  fire   on    me.' 

They    did   so,  and   he   fell    with   twelve  bullets 

in  his  heart." 

We  next  visited  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  called 
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also  the  Miisee  de  Histoire  Naturelle.  It  was 
founded  in  1626  by  Louis  XIII.  The  cele- 
brated naturalist,  Buflfon,  devoted  himself,  with 
persevering  zeal,  to  the  interests  of  this  garden. 
So  dear  was  it  to  the  French  populace,  that, 
during  the  Revolution,  it  was  respected,  and  no 
injury  done  it.  All  kinds  of  animals  and  plants 
are  here  collected.  There  are,  first,  a  botanical 
garden,  with  spacious  hothouses  and  green- 
houses ;  second,  several  galleries  for  the  scien- 
tific arrangement  and  display  of  specimens  from 
the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms  ; 
third,  a  gallery  of  anatomy  ;  fourth,  a  gallery  of 
botany  ;  fifth,  a  menagerie  of  living  animals  ; 
sixth,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history  ;  seventh,  an 
amphitheater,  with  laboratories  for  public  lec- 
tures on  every  branch  of  science  connected  with 
natural  history.  This  museum  is  the  richest  in 
the  world,  and  so  extensive  that  I  will  not  at- 
tempt a  description.  It  took  us  till  dark  to  go 
through  it  and  give  it  the  most  cursory  exami- 
nation. 

Very  tired  were  we  when  we  reached  the 
hotel  that  evening. 

"Now  for  supper,  boys,  and  then  to  bed,'' 
said  Professor  Hopkins. 

"  To  bed  !"  cried  Thorns.  "  Not  by  a  long 
time  !  We  will  rest  ourselves  by  going  to  the 
Academic   de   Musique   Royale  to  see   Madame 
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Taglioni  dance.  Go  to  bed  when  you  can  go  no- 
where else  !" 

Of  course  we  went  with  Mr.  Thorns;  for  the 
whole  city  of  Paris  was  raving  over  the  wonder- 
ful dancing  of  Taglioni.  Europe  had  never  be- 
fore seen  such  a  dancer  as  this  Italian  lady, 
who  has  recently  wedded  a  peer  of  France. 

The  next  day  we  went,  by  diligence,  to  Ver- 
sailles, and  spent  a  most  enjoyable  day.  But 
Versailles  would  take  a  volume  for  description. 
As  such  descriptive  volumes  are  abundant,  I 
will  not  try  to  describe  the  sights  of  that  day 
in  this  meager  journal. 

vSaturday  morning  we  went  to  St.  Denis,  six 
miles  north  of  Paris.  We  had  our  first  ex- 
perience with  a  cabriolet — a  kind  of  a  carriage, 
much  used  by  the  poorer  classes,  as  it  is  cheap. 
We  liked  the  economy  ;  but  the  forward  wheel 
on  the  larboard  side  struck  a  breaker  in  the 
shape  of  a  kit  of  mackerel,  which  fell  from  a 
cart  just  as  we  were  passing.  The  wheel  was 
wrecked,  and  we  sailors  were  stranded  on  the 
roadway.  We  completed  the  journey,  perhaps 
a  mile,  on  foot,  Thoms  declaring  that  it  was  "  a 
pretty  kettle  of  fish  "  that  made  walking  neces- 
sary. 

The  town  of  St.  Denis  owes  its  celebrity  to 
the  fact  that  its  church  was  the  chosen  burial- 
place  of  the  French  kings  from  the  earliest  date 
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of  French  royalty.  Saint  Denis  was  martyred 
and  buried  where  the  church  now  stands,  about 
the  year  A.  D.  250.  The  superstructure  has 
been  several  times  torn  down,  that  it  might  be 
rebuilt  larger  and  finer.  The  present  edifice  is 
pure  Gothic  in  style,  in  the  shape  of  a  Latin 
cross,  three  hundred  and  ninety  feet  long  by  one 
hundred  wide.  No  other  church  in  France  has 
ever  been  so  rich  in  relics  as  this;  bvit  the  year 
1793  saw  their  dispersion.  The  Oriflamme — that 
celebrated  banner,  for  ages  the  palladium  of 
French  nationality  —  was  long  kept  in  this 
building. 

Napoleon  found  this  church  much  out  of  re- 
pair, and,  in  1806,  began  its  restoration,  having 
the  vault  of  the  Bourbons  cleared  out  that  those 
of  his  own  dynasty  might  there  have  sepulture. 
The  high  altar  of  the  church  was  made  for  his 
marriage  with  Maria  Louisa.  It  is  of  veined 
black  marble  ;  and  the  royal  monogram,  of  gold. 

Many  of  the  tombs  are  very  fine,  being 
adorned  with  statuary  representing  the  departed 
monarchs — some  in  an  erect  posture ;  others  in 
a  recumbent  one. 

The  latter  part  of  the  day  we  spent  in  the 
Royal  Gallery  of  the  Louvre.  When  examining 
our  passports  for  entrance,  our  autographs  were 
taken,  as  were  also  statements  of  our  native 
country  and  the  hotel   at   which  we  were  stop- 
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ping.  I  am  not  foolish  enough  to  attempt  a  de- 
scription of  this,  the  finest  gallery  in  the  world. 
It  occnpies  the  whole  space  from  the  Lonvre  to 
the  Tnileries,  being  a  fonrth  of  a  mile  long,  and 
is  filled  with  the  finest  paintings  in  the  world. 
Those  which  pleased  me  most  were  the  "Ship- 
wreck of  the  Menelaus"  and  a  scene  in  the 
Deluge. 

That  evening  we  rested  again  by  going  to  the 
opera,  where  Madame  Taglioni  was  dancing. 

Sunday  we  went  where  all  good  people  go ; 
viz.,  to  church;  selecting  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame.  In  trying  to  find  it  without  a  guide  and 
on  foot,  we  wandered  into  the  fish-market,  where 
we  had  an  awful  time.  These  piscatorial  vend- 
ers seemed  to  think  with  the  poet  Tusser: 

"All's  fish  they  get 
That  Cometh  to  net." 

They  were  bound  to  sell  to  us ;  for  why  should 
we  come  there,  if  not  to  buy?  Purely  in  self- 
defense,  we  bought  a  few  fish  to  quiet  their 
clamor.  Then  we  hunted  our  way  out  of  this 
labyrinth,  and  gave  the  fish  to  a  beggar.  We 
reached  the  church  in  time  for  mass. 

The  Church  of  Notre  Dame  is  on  the  Island 
La  Cite,  in  the  River  Seine,  where  the  first  set- 
tlement was  made.  'Way  down  the  ages,  a 
heathen  temple  stood  where  the  church  now  is. 
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It  gave  place  to  a  Christian  edifice,  which,  in 
365  A.  D.,  was  dedicated  to  Saint  Stephen. 
The  present  structure  was  commenced  in  loio. 
It  has  been  often  rebuilt,  enlarged,  and  im- 
proved. The  present  church  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Latin  cross ;  length  four  hundred  and  fifteen 
feet,  width  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  front  is 
remarkable  for  its  fine  statuary.  The  bell  is 
quite  an  institution.  It  was  hung  in  1682. 
Multiply  that  date  by  twenty,  and  you  have 
very  nearly  the  weight  of  the  bell  and  clapper — 
the  exact  figures  being  32,000  and  976,  which 
state  the  respective  weights  in  pounds.  Both 
the  church  and  bell  are  immense ;  and  the  ele- 
gance of  the  interior  is  in  accord  therewith. 

For  a  luioiio  inano.^  one  of  the  brothers  showed 
us  about  the  noble  building,  when  mass  had  been 
said.  The  choir  was  most  competent;  among 
the  singers  being  many  artists  from  the  Italian, 
French,  and  comic  operas.  There  is  a  high  and 
elegant  altar,  before  which  Bonaparte  was 
crowned.  I  stepped  forward  to  occupy  for  a 
moment  the  exact  spot  where  the  coronation 
took  place;  but  the  old  monk  put  me  back  in 
short  order,  much  to. the  amusement  of  my  as- 
sociates. 

We  visited  the  Pantheon  that  afternoon. 
Originally  the  Church  of  St.  Genevieve,  it  is 
now  considered  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
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those  who  fell  on  the  28th,  29th,  and  30th  of 
July,  1830,  their  names  being  engraved  on  tab- 
lets. Among  many  others, Voltaire  and  Rousseau 
are  here  buried.  The  dome  of  this  building  is 
the  finest  in  France.  The  frescoing,  which 
covers  a  space  of  three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty-six  square  feet,  cost  nearly  $20,000. 
We  went  to  the  top  of  the  dome,  getting  a  fine 
view  of  the  city. 

Paris  is  so  immense — there  is  so  much  to 
see,  which  can  not  be  described  in  a  meager 
journal  like  this — that  I  concluded  not  to  try 
to  follow  our  every  movement.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  we  staid  four  more  days,  and  saw  all 
that  could  be  crowded  into  that  time.  So  many 
books  descriptive  of  Paris  are  extant  that  I  will 
refer  to  them,  in  future,  for  reference. 

Our  immediate  party — Thoms,  Hopkins,  and 
myself — had  one  grievous  disappointment  ere 
leaving  the  city.  We  expected  to  see  the  king — 
Louis  Philippe — and  had  brought  our  "Sunday 
clothes"  for  that  purpose.  About  noon  on 
Wednesday  we  learned  that  the  king  had  re- 
quested Captain  Ballard,  and  the  officers  in  the 
city  with  him,  to  call  the  ensuing  day  at  the 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  when  he  would  be  happy 
to  see  them. 

We  at  once  hunted  up  Captain  Ballard,  who 
said   that   he    thought   it   would  be   well   for  us 
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from  the  gunroom  to  decline  being  presented 
to  the  king,  as  it  was  then  too  late  to  send  our 
names  in  to  the  minister  of  the  marine  before  his 
office  would  close.  He  had  sent  in  the  names 
of  the  wardroom  officers  early  in  the  day,  and 
why  he  should  liave  treated  us  with  such  in- 
civility as  to  leave  our  names  off  the  list  he  did 
not  attempt  to  explain.  It  was  an  arbitrary 
move  of  Captain  Ballard,  to  which  we  had  to 
submit.  The  only  comfort  we  got  was  the 
knowledge  that  he  saw  what  he  had  done  in 
the  true  light,  and  was  abundantly  sorry  for  his 
discourtesy.  Keenly  disappointed  and  grieved, 
we  engaged  seats  in  the  coupe,  and  started  next 
day  for  Cherbourg  to  join  the  ship. 

Captain  Ballard  and  party  called,  according 
to  program,  at  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  and 
met  Louis  Philippe,  who  invited  them  to  dine 
with  him  the  next  day  at  his  palace  at  St. 
Cloud,  which  they  did. 

La  Fayette  also  invited  them,  to  visit  him  at 
La  Grange,  which  also  they  did.  Thus  were  we 
deprived,  by  an  arbitrary  decision,  of  this  sec- 
ond pleasure,  which  any  American  would  enjoy 
far  more  than  the  first. 

So  badly  did  the  captain's  party,  as  well  as 
ours,  feel  about  this  matter  that  these  visits 
were  a  tabooed  topic,  and  never  talked  about  on 
the  ship. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Again  at  Mahon — Changes— A  Tragedy — A  Rascally 
Trick  which  takes  us  to  Naples — Divine  Service 
IN  a  Grand  Church. 

THE  Delazvarc  sailed  from  Cherbourg  on  the 
loth  of  October,  1833,  and  with  no  special 
incident,  save  a  gale  of  great  severity  and  fifty- 
six  hours'  duration  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  a 
brief  stay  at  Gibraltar,  arrived  at  Mahon  on 
November  2d. 

Upon  that  day  I  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
main  gundeck,  an  arduous  position,  which  kept 
me  occupied  from  early  morning  till  eight  o'clock 
at  night. 

The  ship  was  moored  alongside  the  naval 
arsenal,  refitted,  and  overhauled  throughout. 
We  remained  here  all  winter,  with  little  variety* 
save  such  as  we  could  get  from  balls  and 
parties,  and  writing  letters  home  when  a  chance 
to  send  them  occurred.  During  the  winter  I 
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twice  got  letters  from  home — most  gratlf^'ing ; 
for  letters  are  the  greatest  boon  to  the  sailor  on 
a  strange  sea. 

On  the  1 2th  of  February,  Commodore  Patter- 
son hoisted  his  broad  pennant  on  the  Delaware^ 
thus  making  her  the  flagship.  There  came 
with  him  his  wife,  three  grown  daughters,  and 
two  sons — one  of  the  latter  being  a  midship- 
man, the  other  serving  as  captain's  clerk. 
They  were  quite  an  acquisition  ;  but  to  accom- 
modate them,  we  had  to  shift  the  quarters  of 
most  of  the  officers  of  the  vessel.  The  shifting 
we  did  not  enjoy. 

Much  change  occurred  at  the  coming  of  the 
commodore,  other  than  this.  Captain  Ballard 
left  us  for  the  frigate  United  States.,  which  had 
been  the  flag-ship,  Captain  John  B.  Nicholson 
coming  to  us.  Many  exchanges  among  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  also  took  place.  I  was  to  have 
gone  to  the  frigate  United  States ;  but,  at  my 
personal  request.  Commodore  Patterson  sup- 
pressed my  orders  to  the  United  States.,  and  re- 
tained me  on  the  flagship. 

"Good!"  thought  I.  "That  means  a  tour 
through  Egypt  and  Palestine." 

I  learned,  while  in  Mahon,  that  my  old 
friends,  the  Cochlins,  had  returned  to  England. 

Not  till  the  6th  of  May  did  we  get  away 
from  Port  Mahon,  and   not  till  the  13th  did  we 
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reach  our  port  of  destination — Toulon — so 
strong  and  so  constant  were  the  head  winds. 

In  the  harbor  of  Toulon  we  found  the  United 
States  ship  Constellation^  and  we  learned  from 
her  officers  of  a  terrible  accident — or,  rather, 
blunder — which  had  occurred  with  the  United 
States  frigate  but  a  few  days  before,  and  which 
bid  fair  to  rupture  the  pleasant  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  American  and  French  navies. 

The  United  States  had  occasion  to  fire  a 
salute  of  seventeen  guns,  and  the  gunner  was 
directed  to  draw  the  shot  from  eighteen,  leaving 
one  gun  for  reserve,  in  case  any  should  miss 
fire.  After  the  salute  was  fired,  occasion  arose 
for  another  salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  and  the 
gunner  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  it,  using  the 
eighteen  just  emptied  and  three  additional. 
He  failed  to  remove  the  balls  from  the  last 
three  guns,  and  they  went  whizzing  through  the 
French  shipping.  One  shot  struck  a  frigate  in 
the  fore-chains,  just  abaft  the  spare  sheet,  pierc- 
ing her  bulwarks  and  passing  through  her  iron 
galley.  It  at  last  brought  up  against  the  pom- 
melion  of  a  gun,  where  it  burst,  the  pieces 
killing  three  men,  and  seriously  wounding  two 
others. 

Naturally,  great  excitement  and  rage  among 
the  Frenchmen  followed  this  terrible  tragedy, 
and  with   the   utmost  difficulty  did   the  French 
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ofKcers  prevent  their  crews  from  firing  on  the 
United  States. 

The  matter  was  happily  adjusted  in  a  short 
time,  but  not  till  it  had  been  carried  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Paris,  and  a  purse  of  a 
thousand  dollars  made  up  by  the  crews  of  the 
Constellation  and  United  States  for  the  relief  ot 
the  families  of  the  deceased  sailors.  This  purse 
the  French  Admiral  declined  to  receive,  but  it 
was  conveyed  to  the  families  by  private  hands. 
The  United  States  had  just  sailed  upon  our 
arrival. 

Many  of  us  visited  Marseilles  while  the  ship 
lay  at  Toulon.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
spend  an  evening  while  at  Marseilles,  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Fitch,  our  navy  agent.  Commo- 
dore Patterson  and  family  were  visiting  there. 
I  greatly  enjoyed  going  one  evening  with  them 
to  the  opera. 

On  May  21st  I  received  a  leave  of  absence 
for  three  months,  sent  me  by  the  department 
at  Washington,  at  the  request  of  Senator  Hen- 
dricks. I  could  use  it  or  not,  as  I  wished.  Go- 
ing to  the  Commodore,  I  said : 

"  I  have  just  received  this.  Commodore." 
He  examined  it,  and  asked  : 

"What  do   you  want  to  do,  Mr.  Trumbull?" 

*'  I  would  like,  sir,  to  remain  with  the  Dela- 
ware  till  after  the  visit  to  Egypt  and  Jerusalem, 
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and  then  go  home  on  the  Constellation^  if  she 
does  not  sail  before  that." 

"  She  will  not  sail,  Mr.  Trumbull,  till  after 
we  fall  in  with  her  again  in  September.  So 
you  can  stay  with  us  till  then." 

"  Thank  you,  sir!"  said  I,  taking  my  depart- 
ure with  my  cup  of  happiness  full. 

On  the  3d  of  June  we  sailed  for  Mar- 
seilles, having  as  guests  on  board  Mr.  Fitch, 
wife,  and  daughter. 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th,  Mr.  Fitch  gave  a 
grand  ball  for  our  entertainment ;  some  three 
hundred  invitations.  We  counted  on  a  fine 
time ;  but  alas !  when  the  time  came,  the  wind 
was  blowing  a  gale,  and  it  was  an  utter  impos- 
sibility for  a  boat  to  leave  the  ship.  Some  of 
the  officers  were  on  shore.  They  went,  and,  with 
eighty  guests,  had  a  good  time  ;  but  it  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  all.  '  . 

A  couple  of  days  later  we  weighed  for  Leg- 
horn. We  had  favoring  winds,  and  a  race  with 
a  whole  fleet  of  French  men-of-war  and  mer- 
chantmen ;  but  the  Delaware  felt  her  oats,  and 
sustained  the  honor  of  her  flag  by  running 
right  through  them,  and  leaving  them  all  be- 
hind. Some  of  the  men-of-war  died  hard  ;  but 
we  ran  them  down  the  horizon,  just  the  same. 

Forty-eight  hours  put  us  at  anchor  in  Leg- 
horn   Roads.     A   party  for  Florence  was   made 
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up.  As  I  had  been  there  a  few  years  before,  I 
did  not  join  it.  Moreover,  I  hoped  to  go  to 
Rome,  bnt  was  disappointed,  as  the  ship  would 
not  touch  again  in  Italy. 

I  spent  the  13th  of  June  in  Leghorn.  Pro- 
fessor Hopkins  was  with  me.  We  visited  the 
English  burying-ground ;  but  I  was  a  little  blue 
that  day,  owing  to  disappointment  at  not  going 
to  Rome. 

"Trumbull,"  said  Hopkins,  "the  best  thing 
for  the  blues  is  to  take  a  bath  and  put  on  a  clean 
shirt." 

"  The  bath  is  well  enough,  but  do  n't  you  dare 
insinuate  that  my  linen  is  soiled.  It  was  fresh 
this  morning ;  but  I  do  need  some  new  clothes. 
Let's  have  a  bath." 

We  each  took  one — warm — and  I  must  say  it 
was  the  finest  bath,  and  in  the  most  elegant  bath- 
house, I  ever  enjoyed.     Then  for  the  clothes. 

Clothing  is  very  cheap.  I  got  a  complete 
undress  uniform.  The  coat  cost  $11 ;  fine  black 
pantaloons,  $6;  black  silk  vest,  $2  ;  in  all,  $19 
for  a  suit  which  in  the  United  States  would 
have  cost  $40  if  not  $50. 

On  Wednesday,  June  i8th,  we  got  away  from 
Leghorn.  A  happy  company  indeed  were  we ; 
for  we  were  to  visit  Egypt  and  the  Pyramids, 
Jerusalem,  Damascus,  Rhodes  and  Cyprus, 
Smyrna  and  Greece.     The  weather  was  all  that 
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was  possible  for  enjoyment,  even  beneath  Ital- 
ian skies.  We  coasted  down  between  Elba 
and  the  main  land  through  the  Piambino  Chan- 
nel. It  was  delightful,  though  our  progress 
was  slow,  for  the  Shark  was  in  company  with 
us.  She  is  a  slow  sailer,  and  we  had  to  shorten 
sail  to  keep  from  running  away  from  her.  We 
had  hoped  to  see  Rome  from  the  vessel ;  but 
this  slow  progress  put  us  opposite  the  city 
after  nightfall,  and  we  were  disappointed. 

We  had  not  expected  to  touch  again  in  Italy  ; 
but,  to  our  surprise,  we  discovered  that  the  sup- 
ply of  fresh  water  was  very  low.  One  of  the 
cooks  so  reported  to  the  quartermaster,  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  conversation  with  him  at  the  mo- 
ment. He  was  surprised  ;  for  a  full  supply  had 
been  taken  at  Leghorn. 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Trumbull,"  said  he  "that 
there  is  mischief  afloat?" 

"Why  do  you  think  so?"  I  asked, 

"Some  one  who  was  determined  to  stop  at 
Naples  has  let  that  water  go  to  waste  to  compel 
the  vessel  to  stop  for  more.  It  is  a  rascally 
trick ;  but  we  will  have  to  stop." 

I  suspect  the  quartermaster  was  right. 

We  approached  the  Bay  of  Naples  at  night. 
Never  was  mariner  guided  by  an  older  or  more 
brilliant  light  from  a  more  magnificent  light- 
house than  were  we.     It  was  nothing  less  than 
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Vesuvius,  in  an  active  eruption.  It  was  forty 
miles  away  ;  and  daylight  found  us  still  outside 
the  harbor.  Having  gotten  within  six  or  seven 
miles  of  the  entrance  of  the  mole,  we  were  be- 
calmed. It  was  Sabbath  morning.  Never  was 
the  holy  da}'  passed  amid  more  pleasant  sur- 
roundings. The  Bay  of  Naples  is  one  of  nature's 
masterpieces,  and  art  has  done  much  to  inten- 
sify the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  The  calm  was  a 
delight,  and  we  luxuriated  in  our  surroundings. 

It  is  but  a  short  step  from  communion  with 
nature  to  communion  with  nature's  God ;  and 
when  the  hour  for  divine  service  on  the  quarter- 
deck arrived,  an  appreciative  audience  assembled. 
Our  enjoyment  of  the  service  was  the  more, 
for  we  had — what  is  uncommon  on  a  man-of- 
war — both  instrumental  and  vocal  music.  The 
chaplain  has  had  for  several  weeks  a  choir  in 
training.  This  was  their  first  appearance  in 
public.  They  had  made  good  progress,  and 
their  singing  was  a  great  addition  to  the  service. 
The  fact  that  Saint  Paul  had  been  in  the  glori- 
ous church — the  Bay  of  l^dples — in  which  we 
were  worshiping,  added  much  to  the  interest ;  for 
near  Baise,  just  on  our  left,  was  the  place  called 
Puteoli — modern  Puzzuoli — where  the  apostle 
landed  on  his  way  to  Rome.     (Acts  xxviii,  13,) 

The  calm  continued  till  Monday  morning. 
The  moon  was  at  its  full,  and  that  calm  Sabbath 
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night  was  one  of  the  most  entrancing  I  have  ever 
seen.  Luna's  mild  yet  brilliant  light,  associated 
with  the  frequent  flashes  from  Vesuvius,  illumi- 
nated a  scene  of  beauty  never  to  be  effaced  from 
memory. 

It  would  take  three  days  to  lay  in  a  supply  of 
water.  Were  we  sorry  some  rascal  tapped  the 
supply?  This  diary  shall  not  be  marred  with  a 
confession.  We  would  surely  see  Naples.  Would 
we  be  able  to  visit  Vesuvius  ?  Only  the  violence 
of  the  eruption  would  prevent.  The  lava  could 
be  seen  at  night,  running  down  the  side  toward 
Portici.  It  was  half-way  to  the  base,  and  might 
stop  us,  should  we  attempt  to  ascend  the 
mountaia. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

Naples — Tomb  of  Virgii<— Grotto  of  Posiuppo— Grotto 
DEi<  Cane  —  Lake  Avernus — Lazzaroni — Ascent  of 
Vesuvius — An  Eruption. 

ABOUT  eleven  o'clock,  Monday,  the  breeze 
came.  At  half-past  one,  our  ship,  as  also 
the  Shai'k^  came  to  anchor  in  the  bay  already 
mentioned  near  Naples. 

The  Constellation  was  there,  making  arrange- 
ments to  take  a  couple  of  statues  to  America. 
They  were  to  be  placed  in  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington, 

No  sooner  had  we  anchored  than  guides  for 
Vesuvius  swarmed  about  the  vessel.  A  party 
of  five  of  us  engaged  one,  and  at  four  o'clock  we 
went  on  shore  to  see  the  sights. 

"Where  shall  we  go  first?"  asked  Mr.  Thoms. 
(As  usual,  Thoms,  Professor  Hopkins,  and  I  were 
together.  Two  lieutenants  completed  the  com- 
pany.) 
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"  There  is  no  question,"  said  the  linguist,  "as 
to  the  biggest  thing  here ;  and  we  will  go  there 
first." 

"  Of  course,"  said  I,  "  Vesuvius  is  the  biggest 
thing;  but  we  are  to  go  there  at  night." 

"  Vesuvius  !"  said  the  scholar,  with  a  sneer. 
"  I  mean  the  tomb  of  Virgil." 

"  We  are  reproved,"  said  Thoms,  taking  off 
his  hat  most  submissively.  "  To  the  tomb 
it  is." 

We  took  a  carriage,  and  drove  down  the 
Corso,  the  great  promenade  of  Naples.  It  bor- 
ders the  city  on  the  south,  facing  the  water,  and 
carried  us  to  the  west.  The  tomb  is  in  a  ro- 
mantic spot,  upon  an  acclivity,  embowered  in 
shrubbery,  and  almost  inaccessible.  Professor 
Hopkins  was  much  impressed  at  standing  by 
the  resting-place  of  the  dust  of  this  most  illus- 
trious poet.  He  uncovered  ;  and,  out  of  regard 
for  him,  we  all  did  likewise.  The  professor  also 
indulged  in  some  very  apt  quotations  from  the 
poets.  To  them  we  listened  attentively;  but 
Thoms  thought  less  of  Virgil  than  did  Hopkins. 
He  said: 

"  Professor,  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  poetry. 
Virgil  once  stirred  the  muse  in  me  till  I  mused 
out  an  original  couplet." 

"I  would  love  to  hear  it.  Can  you  not  give 
it  to  us  ?"  asked  the  professor. 
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"Tliiiik  I  can.     Here  it  is: 

^ Arma  viriDiiqiie  cano; 
I  hardly  think  I'm  sane,  O! 
I  can  not  sing  the  horrid  thing. 
Get  licked,  or  try  again,  O  !'" 

"Thorns,"  cried  the  professor,  "is  nothing 
sacred  with  you  ?  You  are  an  inveterate  icono- 
clast." 

"And  you,  my  dear  friend,  must  always  go  to 
a  grave  the  first  thing.  It  was  so  at  Paris ;  it  is 
so  here;  and  I  verily  believe,  when  we  get  to 
Egypt,  you  will  think  the  Pyramids  paramount 
to  all  else." 

Near  the  tomb  is  the  Grotto  of  Posilippo- 
When,  why,  and  by  whom  this  so-called  grotto 
was  excavated,  is  not  known,  though  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Roman  origin.  It  is  a  tunnel  a 
fourth  of  a  mile  long  through  a  ridge  of  rock ; 
width  twenty-two  feet ;  height  varying  from 
forty  to  ninety  ;  intensely  dark,  save  as  a  line  of 
lanterns  dispels  the  gloom.  Near  the  farther 
end  is  the  village  of  Puzzuoli,  or  Puteoli — Saint 
Paul's  landing-place — which  we  had  seen  the  day 
before  from  the  ship. 

The  "  Grotto  del  Cane  "  is  also  near  here. 
As  every  one  knows,  it  is  a  small  cave,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  higher  than  the  floor.  In 
this  cave  is  generated  carbonic-acid  gas,  which, 
being  heavier  than  the  air,  collects  on  the  floor 
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until  it  reaches  the  height  of  the  entrance;  then 
the  excess  flows  over  the  doorsill  and  down  the 
valley.  A  man  can  walk  in  here  with  impunity  ; 
for  his  mouth  and  nose  will  be  above  the  level  of 
the  gas ;  but  the  mouth  of  a  dog  will  not,  and 
the  gas  will  soon  kill  him.  So  it  will  a  man,  if 
he  lies  down.  We  all  walked  in,  but — strange  to 
say — neither  of  us  would  lie  down.  We  wanted 
to  prove  that  the  name  was  correct.  Grotto  del 
Cane;  but  where  was  the  canine  ?  There  are 
many  ways  to  make  a  living ;  and  here  were 
boys  with  dogs  to  hire,  in  case  we  should  w^ant 
partly  to  test  the  destructiveness  of  the  invisible 
gas,  or  to  sell,  if  we  wanted  a  proof  absolute. 
We  hired. 

"  He  who  fights  and  runs  away, 
May  live  to  fight  another  day;" 

and  I  suppose  that  dog  was  ready  for  business 
when  the  next  party  came.  Breathing  the  gas 
is  not  painful;  for  it  produces  stupor  very 
quickly.  In  a  minute  the  dog  was,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  dead;  but  the  fresh  air  revived 
him  speedily,  and  he  w^as  ready  "  for  other  worlds 
to  conquer,"  apparently  as  well  as  ever.  Here 
also  is  the  famous  Lake  Avernus  of  the  mythol- 
ogy; and  the  natives  point  out  the  River  Styx. 
They  do  not  point  out  the  original  Charon ;  but 
they  have  improvised  a  trade  in  his  memory, 
and,  for  an  obolus  in  the  shape  of  a  modern  coin, 
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will  ferry  you  across  on  their  backs.  We  did  not 
cross.  The  lake  is  a  dreary  place,  in  the  crater 
of  an  extinct  volcano. 

About  a  mile  from  the  lake  are  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Baise.  Here  flourished  Julius  Caesar, 
Domitian,  Nero,  and  others.  This  was  the  scene 
of  luxury,  but,  alas!  of  licentiousness  as  well. 

We  returned  by  the  same  route,  took  an 
extra  turn  on  the  Corso,  ate  supper,  went  to  the 
theater,  and,  at  midnight,  were  ready  to  start  for 
Vesuvius. 

In  every  city  in  Europe  which  I  had  yet  seen, 
there  were  many  poor  and  miserable  people; 
many  of  them  were  beggars.  In  Naples  this 
class  was  numerous,  though  they  all  did  not  seem 
miserable.  Many  of  them  were  as  careless  and 
happy  as  gypsies.  Lieutenant  Barker,  of  our 
party,  had  been  here  before,  and  was  well  in- 
formed. When  we  came  out  of  the  theater, 
I  said: 

"Lieutenant,  who  are  all  these  people  sleep- 
ing in  the  streets?" 

"They  are  called  the  Lazzaroni." 

"Why  don't  they  go  home?" 

"They  have  no  home.  They  live  in  the 
streets;  eat,  sleep,  cook,  and  beg  in  the  streets. 
They  seldom  work,  and,  as  you  have  seen,  are  a 
merry  set,  without  a  care.  There  are  about 
thirty  thousand  in  Naples." 
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At  midnight  we  entered  a  carriage,  being 
provided  with  food  from  the  ship,  and  with  some 
old  clothes  which  Lieutenant  Barker  told  us  to 
bring.  The  carriage-ride  took  us  to  Portici. 
It  was  a  delightful  moonlight  trip,  though  the 
last  of  it  was  very  disagreeable  from  the  ashes 
which  fell  about  and  upon  us,  as  we  were  to 
leeward  of  the  mountain.  At  Portici  we  left 
the  carriage,  put  on  our  old  clothes,  and  mounted 
mules.  It  was  a  new  style  of  navigation  for  us 
sailors;  but  we  all  got  off,  under  convoy  of  the 
cicerone,  save  Barker.      He  cried  out: 

"  I  guess  I  'm  aground,  boys.  She  won't 
budge." 

"Port  your  helm!"  we  cried. 

"  No  use !  She  brings  her  head  about,  but 
the  stern  stands  fast." 

"Starboard  with  it!  May  be  you  can  work 
her  off." 

"The  ears  ought  to   do   for  mainsails,"  said 

Thoms. 

"Yes;  but  I  think  it  is  a  spanker  she  needs," 
said  Barker. 

So  thought  the  cicerone.  He  found  a  board, 
with  which  he  raised  enough  wind  to  loose  her 
from  her  moorings.  She  started  with  a  lurch, 
and  then  plunged  forward,  bows  under.  Her 
cargo  was  badly  shifted,  and  we  feared  it  woud 
go   overboard,   but    it    did    not;     and    soon    htr 
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helmsman  brought  her   up  with    a   round  turn, 
a  ter  which  she  behaved  beautifully. 

We  were  to  go  two  and  a  half  miles  by  mule 
power,  which  w^ould  take  us  up  to  an  altitude 
of  twenty-five  hundred  feet.  Our  route  lay  over 
fields  of  old  lava,  some  of  comparatively  recent 
deposit;  some  of  centuries  ago,  and  now  covered 
with  soil,  in  which  flourished  vineyards  and 
orchards. 

About  daybreak  we  reached  the  Hermitage, 
where  the  Franciscan  monks  endeavor  to  pro- 
mote the  comfort  and  welfare  of  tourists.  They 
furnish  ^ro\\s\ons^  lachryjnas  Christi^  and  prayers, 
each  for  a  consideration. 

"We  have  enough  provisions,"  said  Hopkins;, 
"how  about  the  'tears  of  Christ?'" 

Lieutenant  Jones,  who  was  a  quiet  man, 
said  : 

"That's  a  sacred  subject,  and  it's  sacrilege 
for  us  to  make  light  of  it,  and  especially  for 
these  monks  to  offer,  or  pretend  to  offer,  such  a 
thing  for  sale." 

"That's  so,"  said  I;  "and  I  am  sure  we  are 
sadly  in  need  of  prayers,  but  I  do  n't  like  the 
kind  you  pay  a  fixed  price  for." 

Therefore  we  did  not  stop  at  the  Hermitage. 

Arriving  at  what  is  called,  very  properly,  the 
cone,  we  disembarked,  and  proceeded  on  foot. 
The  sides  of  the  cone  are  quite  steep,  and  com- 
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posed  of  loose  ashes  and  cinders  ;  the  footing 
is  insecure,  and  the  ascent  very  laborious.  We 
had  to  climb  up  twelve  hundred  feet,  and  it 
took  us  an  hour.  Immediately  upon  our  right 
was  a  stream  of  molten  lava,  fresh  from  the 
crater.  Its  progress  was  slow;  for  as  it  cools, 
the  outside  hardens  into  a  crust,  and  dams  back 
the  fluid  center.  The  fluid  steadily  accumu- 
lates, however,  till  its  weight  is  sufficient  to 
burst  the  crust;  then  it  rushes  rapidly  for  some 
distance,  and  this  process  is  repeated. 

We  met  about  a  score  of  people  coming 
swiftly  down  the  cone. 

"Go  back!  go  back!"  they  cried.  "It  is  get- 
ting worse,  and  you  will  all  be  killed!" 

We  believed  it  was  perhaps  getting  worse — 
but  go  back?  Not  for  an  instant  did  we  think 
of  it.  We  had  heard  the  explosions  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Naples,  eight  miles  away.  As  we  pro- 
gressed they  had  increased,  till  now  they  were 
enough  to  scare  any  but  the  stoutest  hearts. 
We  had  not  come  to  Italy  for  our  health,  and 
our  hearts  were  stout.  Up,  therefore,  we  went, 
and  soon  stood  upon  the  rim  of  the  outer  crater. 
Dante's  "Inferno"  does  not  describe  it.  Surely, 
I  can  not.  The  heat  was  so  great  as  to  be 
painful.  The  earth,  which  we  had  felt  to  quake 
ere  we  left  the  carriage  miles  away,  fairly  rocked 
beneath  our  feet.     The  noise  of  the   explosions 
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equaled — ay,  surpassed — that  of  parks  of  the 
heaviest  artillery.  We  had  come  prepared  to 
witness  a  mighty  display  of  nature's  omnipo- 
tence. Our  anticipations  dwindled  in  compar- 
ison with  the  reality,  for  imagination  can  not 
attain  such  heights  as  the  verity  demanded. 
We  stood  upon  the  verge  of  an  ocean  of  flame. 
Far  below  was  the  seething,  boiling  caldron, 
the  heat  of  which  was  sufficient  to  reduce  to  a 
molten  mass  the  rock-ribbed  hills.  Countless 
masses  of  glowing  lava  were  constantly  shot 
from  this  boiling  caldron,  which  resembled  vast 
skyrockets  in  their  ascent,  but  unlike  them  in 
that  they  descended  while  still  glowing  white 
with  heat.  Nearly  all  of  them  fell  within  the 
rim  of  the  inner  crater,  and  rejoined  the  seeth- 
ing fluid  mass,  only  to  be  ejected  again.  Many, 
however,  lit  upon  the  edge  of  the  inner  crater, 
which  they  rapidly  converted  into  a  cone  by 
accretion.  Already  had  this  eruption  added 
hundreds  of  feet  to  the  height  of  the  cone. 
Grand  as  was  this  sight,  it  was  every  few  mo- 
ments eclipsed  by  an  explosion  of  far  greater 
intensity,  which  carried  the  flames  far  above 
the  mountain-top,  and  illuminated  the  land  and 
sea  for  leagues — ay,  scores  of  leagues.  To  the 
verge  of  this  fiery  abyss  had  we  audacious  men 
dared  to  climb.  Conversation  was  impossible. 
There  we  stood,  like  minions  of  the  very  fire-fiend. 
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Observing  a  mass  ot  molten  lava  fall  near 
and  just  below  me,  on  the  inside  of  the  rim 
upon  which  we  stood,  I  determined,  if  possible, 
to  make  upon  it  the  imprint  of  a  dollar  ;  that 
imprint,  when  made,  I  hoped  to  detach  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  mass,  and  preserve  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  visit.  Cautiously  I  made  the 
descent.  The  air  was  stifling,  and  the  heat 
beneath  my  feet  almost  more  than  I  could 
endure.  Fully  appreciating  my  perilous  sit- 
uation, I  stooped  and  placed  a  silver  dollar 
upon  the  glowing  mass.  It  was  softer  than  I 
had  supposed,  and  my  dollar  sank  deep  therein. 
So  sank  my  spirits,  for  dollars  were  scarce  with 
me,  and  I  must  not  lose  my  precious  coin.  To 
rescue  it  was  now  my  sole  aim.  I  succeeded, 
and  had  a  souvenir  to  carry  with  me  from 
Vesuvius.  But  it  was  in  the  shape  of  a  burnt 
hand,  and  not  an  imprint  of  the  Goddess  of 
Iviberty. 

One  explosion  of  great  severity  expended  its 
force  in  an  oblique  direction.  Apparently  it 
was  aimed  at  us.  Molten  masses  fell  all  about 
us.  Small  pieces  struck  us  repeatedly.  One  of 
considerable  size,  large  enough  to  have  done  in- 
jury, brushed  Mr.  Thoms's  clothes,  and  a  mon- 
ster piece,  of  some  twenty  pounds  weight,  bid  fair 
to  light  fairly  upon  my  head  ;  fortunately,  it 
had  within  itself  some  of  the  explosive  principle. 
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It  split   in   two,  one   piece   falling   upon   either 
side  of  me. 

The  outer  crater  of  Vesuvius  is  said  com- 
monly to  be  three  miles  in  circumference.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  much  less  than  that.  Of  the 
size  of  the  inner  crater  we  could  form  no  ade- 
quate opinion,  owing  to  the  turbulence  of  the 
scene. 

Had  our  visit  been  at  a  time  when  the  fires 
were  dormant,  we  could  with  safety  have  de- 
scended some  two  thousand  feet  within  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain.  Grand  as  that  would 
have  been,  \ve  rejoiced  greatly  that  our  visit  had 
been  when  the  fires  were  fiercely  raging. 

Lieutenant  Barker  told  us  of  his  first  visit  to 
this  celebrated  volcano.  It  was  at  a  time  of 
quiescence.  Far  down  into  the  yawning  chasm 
they  climbed,  and  walked  out  upon  the  cooled 
surface  of  a  lava-bed,  which  was  molten  be- 
neath. The  heat  was  painful  to  the  feet.  To 
show  how  hot  was  the  lava  beneath  them,  the 
guide  thrust  his  staff  through  the  crust.  It 
was  speedily  ignited,  and  brought  to  the  surface 
brightly  burning. 

Previous  to  the  eruption  of  1631,  the  space 
between  the  outer  and  inner  craters  was  a  wil- 
derness covered  with  forest-trees  and  abound- 
ing with  game.  Farther  back,  previous  to  the 
year  79,  when  Pompeii   and  Herculaneum  were 
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destroyed,  this  mountain  was  not  known  to  be 
volcanic.  What  was  then  the  crater  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano,  was  a  lake,  and  about  its  borders 
the  rebel  Spartacus  had  his  stronghold.  How 
great  have  been  the  changes  ! 

An  hour  at  the  crater  satisfied  us  and  we  de- 
scended. We  came  down  the  cone  rapidly — 
for  our  steps  in  the  loose  and  yielding  cinders 
were  almost  equal  to  those  of  the  wearer  of  the 
seven-leagued  boots ;  sailed  back  in  fine  -style 
on  our  mules  to  Portici,  cleaned  the  grime  from 
our  hands  and  faces,  resumed  our  better  clothing, 
and  at  nine  o'clock  were  in  the  carriage  en  t^ou/e 
for  Pompeii — distant  nine  miles — over  the  dust- 
iest road  I  ever  traveled. 


GHAPTEH  XXIV. 

Pompeii  and  Herculaneum— Museo  Borbonico — 
Statues  of  Peace  and  War. 

POMPEII  and  Herculaneum,  as  everybody 
knows,  are  buried  cities.  They  were 
nestled,  in  their  prosperity,  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Vesuvius. 

This  mountain  was  not  then  known  to  be 
volcanic.  On  the  24th  of  August,  A.  D.  79, 
it  declared  itself  to  be  so.  Dense  smoke,  the 
harbinger  of  a  terrible  convulsion  of  nature,  is- 
sued from  the  summit.  Spartacus's  old  strong- 
hold was  filled  with  a  mixture  of  mud  and 
molten  lava,  which  rapidly  rose  in  height  till 
the  pressure  broke  away  the  western  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  emptied  itself  down  the  de- 
clivity. The  city  of  Herculaneum  lay  in  its 
path.  The  fiery  flood  completely  covered  it 
and  filled  every  space  about  it.     Having  cooled, 

this  mass  of  lava  held   the    city  in   its   embrace 
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so  closely  that  its  very  existence  was  forgotten, 
and  for  seventeen  centuries  it  knew  not  a  place 
in  history.  The  same  fiery  ordeal  wiped  from 
the  knowledge  of  men  the  city  of  Pompeii, 
though  in  a  way  quite  different.  Vast  quanti- 
ties of  ashes  were  belched  from  Vesuvius.  A 
strong  wind  from  the  north  carried  them  over 
the  city.  So  abundant  were  they  that  the 
city  was  entombed  beneath  them.  So  suddenly 
came  the  lava  upon  one  city  and  the  ashes 
upon  the  other,  that  escape  for  many  was  impos- 
sible. In  Pompeii,  probably  this  fatality  was 
hastened  and  intensified  by  the  sulphurous 
fumes  which  came  with  the  ashes. 

The  elder  Pliny,  the  Roman  admiral,  was 
near  with  his  fleet  of  ships.  He  hastened  to 
the  rescue,  but  only  to  swell  the  mortality  by 
the  death  of  himself  and  his  sailors.  Some 
think  he  died  of  the  poisonous  fumes  ;  others, 
that  the  ashes  fell  upon  his  vessels  in  such 
quantity  as  to  sink  them,  thus  drowning  the 
occupants. 

Many  persons  in  Pompeii  had  not  time  to 
leave  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
They  were  found,  after  eighteen  centuries,  just 
as  they  had  fallen.  Our  guide  was  a  good  one, 
and  told  us  much.  As  we  entered  the  city  he 
said  : 

"  This    the   Appian   Way  ;    it   is   one   of    the 
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chief  streets.  And  here  is  the  amphiteater, 
which  has  passages  under  the  ground  for  the 
wild  beasts  to  come  through  from  their  cages.'' 

"  Who  discovered  the  remains  of  the  city?" 
one  of  us  asked. 

"  I  do  n't  know.  You  know  the  ashes  are 
only  twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep,  after  settling  for 
centuries,  and  the  tops  of  some  of  the  towers 
and  the  highest  part  of  Diomede's  house  stuck 
out,  and  probably  some  one  dug  about  them  to 
see  what  they  were,  and  so  found  the  city." 

"  Who  was  Diomede  ?" 

"  A  rich  man,  who  lived  in  a  big  house  with 
three  stories." 

The  streets  of  Pompeii  are  narrow,  the  widest 
but  thirty  feet,  and  paved  with  lava-stone,  in 
which  are  to  be  seen  the  ruts  worn  by  carriages. 
The  houses  are  also  of  lava,  mostly  one-story, 
and  in  those  of  greater  height  the  most  impor- 
tant apartments  are  in  the  lower  story.  The 
roofs  were  flat,  and  the  great  weight  of  the 
ashes  broke  most  of  them  in.  Diomede's  ele- 
gant villa  was  on  the  Appian  Way,  in  the 
suburbs.  It  was  spacious.  The  frescoes  on  the 
walls  could  still  be  seen,  and  revealed  much  as 
to  the  depraved  taste  of  the  household.  Every- 
thing movable  had  been  taken  away.  Before 
removal,  they  told  the  spectator  much  of  the 
customs  of  the  first  century.     It  was  a  sad  tale. 
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revealing  the  utter  licentiousness  and  depravity 
of  the  times.  Diomede's  house  was  one  of  the 
finest,  and  his  family  among  the  aristocracy. 
In  an  apartment  supposed  to  belong  to  his 
daughter  were  found  articles  of  jewelry,  intrin- 
sically of  great  value,  yet  of  such  immodest  and 
sensual  import  that  a  description  of  them  is  not 
permissible.  A  skeleton,  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Diomede  himself,  was  found  at  the  back  door  of 
the  house.  Upon  the  remains  of  the  finger  was 
a  valuable  gold  ring,  and  within  the  clutch  of  the 
skeleton  hand  was  a  bunch  of  keys.  Undoubt- 
edly he  was  trying  to  escape.  Near  him  was 
the  person  of  a  servant,  the  opinion  being  based 
upon  the  fact  that  a  burden  of  silver  plate  and 
money  was  being  carried.  In  a  corridor  beneath 
this  house  the  skeletons  of  seventeen  people 
were  found.  They  had  undoubtedly  fled  thither 
for  refuge.  Of  course  we  saw  none  of  these 
things,  but  the  guide  told  us  of  them.  ' 

The  Temple  of  Isis  is  of  much  interest.  It 
is  not  large  as  compared  with  other  ruins  of 
heathen  temples,  and  everything  portable  has 
disappeared,  being  now  in  the  museum  in 
Naples.  The  remains  of  a  priest  were  found 
here,  as  he  was  officiating  at  the  altar  ;  of  an- 
other, as  he  sat  at  table  eating.  A  third  was 
trying  to  escape  from  an  apartment  by  cutting 
through  a  wall  with  a  hatchet. 


SCENE  IN  POMPEII. 


I 
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We  remained  two  hours  in  Pompeii,  and 
then  returned  to  Portici.  The  city  of  Portici 
is  built  upon  the  volcanic  tufa  which  overlies 
the  ancient  Herculaneum.  In  1708,  workmen, 
in  digging  a  well,  brought  up  some  very  fine 
mosaics.  This  led  to  investigation,  but  from 
the  slow  habits  of  the  Italians,  nothing  was 
done  till  1738,  when  the  Government  took  hold 
of  the  matter.  The  well  had  entered  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  theater.  This  building  was  ex- 
cavated, bringing  to  light  some  elegant  statuary, 
mosaics,  and  frescoes.  They  were  of  finer 
workmanship  than  those  found  at  Pompeii,  but 
of  no  greater  excellence  from  a  moral  point. 
The  excavations  are  more  limited  than  at  the 
other  city,  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  tufa,  and 
a  fear  that  the  overlying  city  of  Portici  might 
be  endanofered  bv  extensive  undermining.  From 
seventy  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  of  this 
tufa  covers  Herculaneum,  being  in  seven  dis- 
tinct strata,  the  result  of  a  like  number  of 
overflows  of  lava. 

Several  buildings  besides  the  theater  have 
been  excavated,  but  the  ruins  are  not  wholly  un- 
covered as  at  Pompeii.  We  descend  to  them  as 
one  would  into  a  mine.  Provided  with  torches, 
we  made  the  descent,  and  investigated  the  the- 
ater. It  was  large  enough  to  have  accommo- 
dated ten  thousand  people.     We  were  impressed 
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to  see  how  completely  the  molten  mass  of  lava 
had  filled  every  corner  and  crevice.  It  had  car- 
ried everything  movable  before  it.  At  one 
place  a  hnman  being  had  been  forced  to  the 
wall,  and  held  there.  Chemical  action  had,  of 
conrse,  occnrred  in  the  body.  It  discolored  the 
wall,  and  there  before  us  was  the  outline  of 
the  form  and  countenance  of  this  sufferer.  It 
was  not  a  pleasing  sight.  The  place  was  se- 
pulchral, dark,  and  gloomy ;  the  walls  were 
damp  and  cold.  We  therefore  made  a  short 
stay. 

"How  strange  it  is,"  said  I,  to  my  associates, 
"that  these  people  will  live  here  in  Portici, 
when  at  any  moment  Vesuvius  may  overthrow 
them  as  it  did  Herculaneum!" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Thoms,  "it  is  strange;  and 
I  am  told  that  there  are  probably  other  towns — 
at  least,  villas — beneath  these  strata  of  lava 
about  Vesuvius;  for  in  digging  wells  and  foun- 
dations, evidences  of  hidden  architecture  are 
found.     But  where  do  we  go  next.  Barker?" 

"To  the  Museo  Borbonico,  as  the  museum  of 
Naples  is  called." 

We  found  the  museum  fine  indeed,  and  of 
especial  interest  as  the  repository  of  all  the  ar- 
ticles taken  from  the  buried  cities — elegant  stat- 
uary, mosaics,  frescoes,  and  the  like  ;  but  of  far 
more  interest  to  us  were  the  common  articles  in 
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daily  use,  such  as  cookiug  utensils,  inkstands, 
pens,  musical  instruments,  bridle-bits,  spinning- 
wheels,  locks,  keys,  skimmers,  grates,  andirons, 
mirrors,  combs,  tongs,  curling-tongs,  etc.  They 
were  odd,  but  their  use  was  evident. 

"What  an  insight  these  give  us,"  said  Lieu- 
tenant Barker,  "into  the  daily  life  of  the  people 
of  the  first  century!" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  I;  "and  what  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  profligacy  and  licentiousness 
of  the  age  are  these  nude  statues,  and  the  im- 
moral themes  represented  in  the  paintings  and 
mosaics!  And  to  think  of  the  best  women  in 
the  community  wearing  such  indelicate  jewelry 
as  we  have  seen  here!" 

"Why,  Trumbull,  you  have  n't  seen  the  half! 
There  is  a  room  in  this  building  where  the  worst 
things  are  kept.  Only  special  persons  are  al- 
lowed to  enter,  for  the  exhibition  is  too  revolt- 
ing for  the  eyes  even  of  the  Italian  populace!" 

"Why,  I  thought  an  Italian  could  stand  any- 
thing!" said  I. 

"  It  is  fearful  to  what  a  degree  of  depravity 
the  Romans  sank  at  the  time  they  were  upon 
the  pinnacle  of  political  and  intellectual  power!" 
said  the  reticent  Lieutenant  Jones. 

"That  they  could  have  done  so,"  said  the 
scholarly  Professor  Hopkins,  "  would  seem  a 
paradox.     Yet  this  base  sensuality  entered  into 
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their  very  religions  worship.  Doubtless,  when 
the  Roman  Empire  became  Christian,  the  worst 
of  the  statuary  and  paintings  were  destroyed. 
The  same  was  true  in  Greece;  for  in  all  her 
glory  of  refinement,  sensuality  reigned  supreme. 
Works  of  art,  possessing  great  merit,  were  found 
where  we  have  been  to-day;  but  the  people  were 
debased  and  sensual  in  the  extreme.  The 
Golden  Age  of  the  Roman  Empire,  marked 
with  full  intellectual  development  and  refine- 
ment, was  accompanied  by  brutal  force,  instead 
of  moral  suasion;  with  the  most  impure  and 
debasing  sensuality,  in  place  of  chastened  vir- 
tue. We  admire  the  beauty  of  their  classics, 
but  blush  at  their  practices." 

"That  means,"  said  I,  "that  developing  the 
intellect  does  not,  of  necessity,  benefit  the 
heart." 

"Exactly.  These  people  were  as  bad  as 
those  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  They  deserved 
a  like  punishment,  and  they  got  it." 

From  the  museum  we  went  to  see  the  two 
statues  intended  for  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 
They  were  very  fine,  representing  Peace  and 
War.  We  all  hope  to  see  them  in  position 
when  next  we  go  to  Washington.  In  the  even- 
ing we  visited  the  king's  palace;  and  toward 
midnight  strolled  down  the,Corso,  eating  oysters 
at  a  number  of  shops  as  we  passed. 
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We  were  tired,  but  it  seemed  as  though  we 
could  not  leave  the  lovely  moonlight  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples  to  go  between  decks.  But  the  eter- 
nal begging  of  the  detestable  mendicants  helped 
lis  to  a  decision  and  a  departure;  and  at  two 
o'clock  x-l.  M.  we  were  on  board,  tired,  but  well 
repaid  for  our  labors. 


CHAPTEf^  XXV. 


STROMBOI^I  —  SCYLIvA   AND  ChARYBDIS    AGAIN  —  BURIAL    AT 

Sea  —  Egypt  —  Ai.exandria. 

JUNE  28th  found  us  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  It  took  all  day,  as  tlie  winds 
were  light  and  dead  ahead.  The  next  day,  Sun- 
day, it  was  better;  and  we  got  well  to  sea.  Di- 
vine service  of  a  most  interesting  and  enjoyable 
kind  was  held,  the  choir  again  adding  much. 

At  night  we  sailed  amid  the  light  of  another 
of  nature's  light-houses — the  volcano  of  Strom- 
boli. 

Monday  we  sighted  Sicily ;  and  evening  found 
us  at  the  entrance  to  the  Straits  of  jNIessina, 
where  are  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  which  the 
ancient  navigators  so  much  dreaded.  My  friend 
Thorns  had  never  been  here  before.     He  said: 

"Do  you   think  the   captain  will  venture  to 

enter  the  strait  at  night?" 

'*  Why  not?"  asked  I. 
228 
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"  O,  the  whirlpool,  yon  know." 

*'  I  've  been  throngh  there,  Thorns,  and  I 
conld  go  again  in  a  ship's  boat;  but  the  wind  is 
so  light  we  can  scarcely  go  anywhere." 

Partly  from  necessity,  therefore,  and  partly 
out  of  the  bad  reputation  of  these  waters,  we 
stood  off  till  morning.  The  little  Shark^  how- 
ever, our  consort  on  this  cruise,  went  ahead,  with 
a  mail-bag  for  Messina.  The  big  ship  flinching 
from  the  danger,  and  the  little  one  facing  it, 
greatly  amused  Professor  Hopkins.  He  came 
in  the  forecastle,  quoting  Shakespeare : 

"  Wrens  make  game  where  eagles  fear  to  perch." 

The  quotation  was  apt.  Next  morning  a 
fine  wind  from  the  north  took  us  through  the 
strait  at  a  nine-knot  rate.  vScylla  was  there  on 
our  left.  We  did  not  strike  it,  but  we  ran  right 
through  what  should  have  been  Charybdis.  No 
whirlpool,  and  but  little  agitation  of  the  water. 

The  Shark  joined  us  opposite  the  city  of 
Messina;  but,  alas!   she  had  no  mail  for  us. 

The  Fourth  of  July  found  us  off"  the  coast  of 
Greece.  It  is  the  day  of  the  year  to  an  Ameri- 
can ;  and  we  made  it  a  gala-day,  with  much  con- 
viviality at  the  mess-table,  and  an  evening  with 
the  ladies.  We  passed  close  under  the  south- 
west of  Candia — the  ancient  Crete — and  near  to. 

Calabosa,  where  we   of  the  Lexington   had  the 

16 
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warm  time  with  the  Greek  pirates  in  1827.  ^t 
was  terribly  hot  on  shipboard,  and  the  snow- 
capped mountains  of  Candia  looked  most  in- 
viting; but  we  did  not  stop  to  play  snowball, 
for  Egypt  was  before  us. 

While  off  Candia,  the  shrill  call  of  the 
boatswain  sounded  through  the  ship,  followed 
by  the  hoarse  voices  of  his  mates,  summoning 
"Ail  hands  to  bury  the  dead  ;  ahoy!" 

The  officers  were  informed,  as  usual,  when 
all  hands  are  called  and  assembled  on  the  quarter- 
deck, headed  by  the  commodore,  and  the  chap- 
lain in  his  gown.  The  crew  collected  about  the 
larboard  gangway.  A  seaman  had  died  in  the 
night,  and  we  were  assembled  to  pay  the  last 
sad  rites  to  his  memory.  It  was  a  melancholy 
and  impressive  scene,  being  the  first  burial  at 
sea  I  had  ever  witnessed.  The  corpse  was 
placed  on  a  board  near  the  gangway,  and  sewed 
up  in  a  hammock,  with  a  forty-two  pound  shot 
at  the  feet.  At  the  commencement  of  the  serv- 
ice, every  head  was  uncovered,  and  silence 
such  as  is  only  heard  on  a  quiet  sea  ensued, 
broken  only  by  the  voice  of  the  minister  and 
the  gentle  murmur  of  the  waters  as  the  ship 
slowly  forced  a  passage  through  them. 

When  the  chaplain  said,  "We  therefore  com- 

,  mit    his    body    to    the    deep,"    the    board    was 

shoved    from    the  bulwark,    and   the   corpse   at 
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once  disappeared,  leaving  nothing  to  mark  the 
spot  save,  for  a  few  moments,  some  air-bubbles. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  horrible  sound  of  the 
plunge  of  the  body  into  the  sea,  and  the  rat- 
tling of  the  plank  against  the  bulwarks,  which 
closed  this  last  act  of  kindness  sadly  rendered 
by  his  shipmates. 

How  vividly  descriptive  are  Byron's  words  in 
his  address  to  the  sea: 

"When,  for  a  niomeut,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths,  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  unknelled,  uncoffined,  and  unknown  !" 

I  was  inclined  to  muse  over  this  incident  and 
the  quotation,  but  was  ruthlessly  called  to  duty  ; 
for  the  boatswain  forthwith  piped  down,  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  poor  man  was  forgotten 
alike  by  officers  and  men.  Forgotten  ?  Per- 
haps the  man  was,  but  the  incident  never! 

The  evenings  of  this  cruise  were  most  de- 
lightful. We  spent  them  on  the  poop-deck,  in 
company  with  the  ladies  of  the  commodore's 
family.     Our  talk  was  mostly  of  Egypt. 

"  What  do  you  expect  most  from,  Mr 
Thoms  ?"  asked  one  of  the  ladies. 

"  Why,  let  's  see.  The  Pyramids  are  a  big 
thing,  but  I  expect  more  from  ophthalmia,  1 
think." 

"Ophthalmia!     Do  you  mean  sore  eyes?" 
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"  Yes,  ma  'am.  They  say  every  third  person 
in  Egypt  has  lost  an  eye." 

"  We  land  at  Alexandria,  do  we  not,  Mr. 
Trumbnll?"  asked  Miss  Patterson. 

"  We  do,  though  we  will  have  to  anchor  the 
Delaivare  some  five  or  six  miles  out,  owing  to 
shallow  water.  You  know  the  Nile  has  brought 
so  much  alluvial  soil  that  it  has  filled  the  sea 
up  all  about  its  mouths." 

*'  And  the  famous  Alexandrian  library.  Too 
bad  that  was  burned,  is  n't  it?" 

"  Yes,  indeed  !"  said  I.  "  Do  you  remember 
what  the  conquering  general  said  about  it,  the 
finest  library  in  the  known  world  ?" 

"  I  do  not.     What  was  it?" 

"  That  if  the  books  agreed  with  the  Koran, 
they  were  unnecessary,  and  should  be  burned  ; 
if  they  did  not  so  agree,  they  ought  surely  to 
be  destroyed.  That  logic  worked  both  ways, 
and  the  library  went  to  the  flames." 

Such  are  samples  of  our  talk  as  we  neared 
the  shores  of  Egypt.  We  went  under  peculiarly 
favorable  auspices.  The  special  object  of  our 
visit  to  Mehemet  x^li's  dominions  was  to  estab- 
lish more  favorable  commercial  relations  be- 
tween Egypt  and  the  United  States.  To  aid  in 
this,  the  Delazvarc^  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
men-of-war  afloat,  was  made  the  flagship,  and 
she  served  the  purpose  well. 
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We  were  to  visit  Egypt  as  the  special  guests 
of  the  Government,  All  honors  would  be  shown 
us,  and  all  facilities  extended  to  make  our  stay 
pleasant  and  instructive. 

The  pasha,  unfortunately,  was  absent,  being 
in  Syria,  where  he  had  gone  to  quell  an  insur- 
rection. We  knew  that  Egypt  was  in  a  con- 
dition of  misery,  ignorance,  and  superstition, 
but  we  approached  her  shores  with  a  feeling  of 
reverence  and  respect  for  what  she  once  had 
been.  We  respected  the  great  antiquity  of  her 
monuments,  and  we  remembered  that  here  were 
cradled  the  arts  and  sciences.  Moses,  whom 
God  had  chosen  as  his  great  lawgiver,  was  pre- 
pared for  his  mission  by  being  "  learned  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians."  Solomon, 
whose  wisdom  was  conceded  to  be  superlative, 
was  said  to  have  "  excelled  all  the  wisdom  of 
Egypt."  No  stronger  description  could  be 
framed,  for  no  more  powerful  ideal  existed. 
Hither  the  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome  repaired, 
as  to  the  fountain-head  of  literature  and 
learning. 

It  also  was  the  scene  of  much  of  the  most 
interesting  history  recorded  in  the  Scriptures. 
Here  Joseph  was  a  slave  and  a  ruler  ;  here  his 
brethren  sought  and  found  food,  but  also  slav- 
ery, and  thence  they  were  miraculously  rescued. 
We  approached  it  with  gladness  and  solemnity. 
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We  saw  land  on  July  13th.  I  had  expected  to 
see  first  the  shafts  of  Pompey's  Pillar  and  Cleo- 
patra's Needle.  In  this  I  was  disappointed. 
We  saw  nothing  till  within  fifteen  miles  of  land, 
and  then  we  made  the  sandhills  to  the  west  of 
the  city.  Arriving  within  six  miles  of  shore, 
we  anchored. 

Three  days  after,  a  party  of  ns,  some  thirty 
in  number,  headed  by  the  commodore  and  his 
family,  went  on  shore  to  make  the  tonr  of 
Egypt.  With  us  were  our  servants  from  the 
ship,  for  we  were  to  provide  and  dress  our  own 
food. 

The  Shark  took  us  into  the  harbor,  and  soon 
our  feet  pressed  the  historic  soil  of  Egypt. 

"  Look  there,  Thoms,"  said  I,  the  minute  we 
landed.  "There  is  your  ophthalmia."  I  pointed 
as  I  spoke  to  a  number  of  Arab  children,  who 
wore  nothing  save  an  air  of  distress,  and  a  loose 
skin  over  their  emaciated  bodies.  A  little  to 
one  side  were  their  parents,  lying  alongside 
their  miserable  mud  hovels,  in  the  hot  sun,  eat- 
ing some  very  poor  melons,  which  at  this  season 
constitute  their  chief  food.  They  were  half 
naked,  and  as  miserable  specimens  as  I  ever  saw. 
Thus  did  we  see  the  abject  condition  of  the 
natives  the  moment  we  landed,  and  the  sad 
sight  was  before  ns  during  our  entire  stay  in 
Egypt. 
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Modern  Alexandria  is  a  walled  city  of  con- 
siderable commercial  importance,  and  the  loca- 
tion of  the  pasha's  shipyard.  The  inhabitants 
are  Egyptians  (of  Arab  descent),  Christians 
and  Jews.  The  natives  live  in  little  huts,  some 
six  or  eight  feet  high,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  on 
a  side,  built  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  city. 
Their  part  of  town  is  most  repulsive.  The 
Franks,  as  persons  from  the  west  of  Europe 
are  called,  have  good  homes  upon  wide,  airy 
streets,  much  like  those  in  European  cities.  It 
is  west  and  north  of  the  ancient  city,  between 
it  and  the  sea. 

The  ancient  Alexandria  was  once  second  only 
to  Rome.  It  was  named  for,  and  was  the  pride 
of,  him  who  wept  that  there  was  only  one  world 
to  conquer.  It  was  the  center  of  literature  and 
refinement.  But  this  successor  of  Tyre  and 
saat  of  the  Ptolemies  is  now  a  mass  of  ruins. 
The  blighting  hand  of  Islamism  has  laid  its 
desolating  grasp  upon  this  ancient  metropolis 
and  cradle  of  the  sciences.  At  the  time  of  its 
capture  by  the  Saracens,  the  Arabian  general 
addressed  the  Caliph  Omar  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  taken  the  great  city  of  the  West.  It 
contains  four  thousand  palaces,  four  thousand 
baths,  four  hundred  theaters,  twelve  thousand 
shops  for  the  sale  of  vegetables,  and  forty 
thousand  tributary  Jews." 
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To-day,  what  of  these  remain  ?  Only  Pom- 
pcy's  Pillar  and  Cleopatra's  Needle  are  standing. 

Pompey's  Pillar  is  a  misnomer.  The  shaft 
was  not  erected  because  Pompey  was  buried  at 
Alexandria,  as  many  suppose.  It  was  erected 
in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian  and  his 
conquest  of  Alexandria,  in  296  A.  D.  It  is  a 
well-executed  shaft  of  syenite  granite,  seventy- 
three  feet  in  length. 

It  stands  upon  an  inverted  pyramid,  which 
inscriptions  thereupon  declare  to  have  been 
used  centuries  before  in  another  monument.  A 
Corinthian  capital  of  ten  feet  surmounts  it, 
upon  which  once  stood  a  statue.  The  height  to- 
day is  about  one  hundred  feet. 

Cleopatra's  Needle  is  a  quadrangular  obelisk, 
or  spire,  sixty-five  feet  in  length,  eight  feet  at 
the  base,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  A 
similar  shaft  lies  prostrate  near  by.  They 
were,  probably,  the  portals  of  some  public 
building. 

The  ruins  thereabout  are  extensive,  but  so 
covered  with  dirt  and  debris  that  they  appear  as 
mounds  of  earth.  In  these  mounds  may  be 
seen  broken  shafts,  columns,  and  pieces  of  stat- 
uary, as  also  much  broken  pottery,  which  attest 
the  former  opulence  of  the  city. 

Her  glory  is  departed.  The  world-renowned 
Alexandrian   library  is  no   more.     The    Pharos, 
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celebrated  as  a  lighthouse,  and  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world,  no  longer  exists.  Even 
the  Island  of  Pharos,  upon  which  it  stood,  may 
not  be  found  in  its  insular  capacity;  for  it  is 
now  a  peninsula,  and  an  important  part  of  the 
pasha's  shipyard. 

"  Thy  foes  bad  girt  thee  with  their  dread  array, 
O  stately  Alexandria !     Yet  the  sound 
Of  mirth  and  music,  at  the  close  of  day, 

Swelled  from  thy  splendid  fabrics,  far  arouna 
O'er  camp  and  wave.     ... 

Wake,  Alexandria!     Through  thy  streets  the  tread 
Of  steps  unseen  is  hurrying,  and  the  note 

Of  pipe  and  lyre  and  trumpet,  wild  and  dread. 
Is  heard  upon  the  midnight  air  to  float." 


CHAPTER   XXVl. 

Off  for  Cairo  via  Canai, — The  N  he— The  Desola- 
tion OF  Egypt. 

THE  first  of  our  jaiirney  to  Cairo  was  to  be 
by  canal,  and  Mr.  Gliddon,  the  x'\merican 
consul  resident  at  Alexandria,  had  provided 
boats  for  us.  Just  how  they  were  procured  we 
did  not  know,  but  we  learned  the  process  the 
next  day. 

The  best  boat,  as  we  all  thought,  was  assigned 
to  the  commodore  and  his  party.  The  lieuten- 
ants had  one  and  the  chaplain  and  an  assistant 
surgeon  another,  the  last  being  rather  small. 
The  surgeon  was  a  dignified  and  pompous  per- 
son, and  could  have  appropriated  a  boat  all  by 
himself.  We  reefers  had  the  last  pick,  but,  the 
sequel  proved,  the  best  boat  of  the  lot.  As  we 
were  embarking,  Thoms  said  : 

"I  don't  know  about  this,  Trumbull!     I  'm 

23« 
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a  little  afraid   of  the  water.     I  've  crossed   the 
ocean  only  three  times." 

''  Well,  Thorns,"  said  I,  "  the  country  is  level 
and  you  may  walk.     But  I  will  stay  by  the  boat." 

Things  did  look  a  little  funny,  and  Thoms's 
ridicule  seemed  just.  We  kept  up  appearances, 
however,  and  showed  our  colors.  The  commo- 
dore's broad  pennant  was  hoisted,  not  at  the 
masthead,  as  the  I'iggiug  did  not  favor  that  lo- 
cation, but  at  the  yard  end.  From  the  main- 
brace  of  each  vessel  proudly  floated  the  Stars 
and  Stripes. 

Our  crew  consisted  of  eight  or  ten  ragged 
Arabs.  They  seemed  willing  to  work,  however, 
and  by  sunset  we  were  off  on  the  raging  canal. 

"  This  beats  all,  Trumbull,"  said  Thoms, 
"  sailing  on  a  canal  !" 

"  Yes,  just  look  at  the  commodore  !  Is  n't  it 
comical  ?" 

"Indeed  it  is,"  he  replied;  "but  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  doctor.  Just  see  the  dignity 
he  is  trying  to  assume  among  those  dirty  Arabs." 

"A  word  as  to  this  canal,  Thorns;,  do  you 
know  about  it?" 

"  Not  much.     Tell  me." 

"  The  present  ruler,  Mehemet  Ali,  had  it 
built  to  connect  Alexandria  with  the  Nile.  It  is 
forty-eight  miles  long,  ninety  feet  wide,  and  fif- 
teen feet  deep." 
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"Who  told  you  all  this?" 

"  The  chaplain.  You  know  he  has  been  here 
before.  This  low  salt-water  swamp  on  the 
right,  with  which  it  connects  at  this  end,  is  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  Lake  Mareotis.  On  the 
left,  you  see,  are  well-cultivated  lands.  As  the 
country  is  level  and  the  soil  light,  the  canal  was 
easy  to  build.     How  long  do  you  think  it  took?" 

*'  O,  perhaps  a  year  or  two." 

"It  was  done  in  six  weeks;  and  to  do  it,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children  were  compelled  to  leave  home,  and,  at 
the  point  of  the  lash,  do  this  work.  Thirty 
thousand — about  one  in  eight — died  of  disease 
and  overwork  ere  the  six  weeks  had  passed. 
And  then  their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  em- 
bankment to  help  along  the  work." 

"Trumbull,  you  don't  mean  that!" 

"  Indeed  I  do.  The  chaplain  says  they  care 
nothing  for  the  lives  of  the  common  herd  here  in 
Egypt." 

"  But,  I  understand,  the  pasha  is  energetic 
and  public-spirited,  and  doing  much  for  the 
country." 

"  He  is — such  things  as  render  him  more  se- 
cure in  authority  and  power ;  but  he  does  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  help  the  masses." 

At  dusk  we  ate  supper — the  first  in  Egypt — • 
coffee,  bread,  cold  ham,  and  watermelon.     The 
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last  are  abundant  and  good.  At  this  time  of  the 
year,  the  Arabs  almost  live  on  them. 

An  officer  of  the  pasha,  called  a  cavasse^  ac- 
companied our  expedition,  to  afford  protection 
and  assistance.  He  had  authority  to  call  any 
one  at  a  moment's  notice ;  and  he  must  obey. 

Our  boat  had  outsailed  the  others.  The 
chaplain  and  doctor  had  abandoned  theirs,  and 
took  passage  with  the  commodore,  whose  boat 
was  some  better,  though  not  much. 

Most  of  the  time  the  wind  was  favorable,  and 
our  progress  all  that  we  expected.  At  times, 
the  curves  in  the  canal  would  render  the  wind  of 
little  help,  if,  perchance,  not  a  hindrance.  Then 
the  Arabs  would  jump  in  the  water,  swim  ashore, 
and  tow  the  boat  by  a  line  from  the  masthead. 
By  sunrise  we  reached  a  settlement  composed  of 
mud  hovels.  They  were  teeming  with  human 
beings,  who  poured  out  of  them  in  large  num- 
bers, to  see  who  were  coming,  and  to  beg.  This 
town,  which  is  upon  both  sides  of  the  canal,  is 
called  Atfeh.  It  is  upon  that  branch  of  the  Nile 
which  forms  the  western  side  of  the  Delta. 

We  saw,  with  surprise,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
canal,  which  we  had  now  reached,  there  was  no 
lock  or  any  similar  contrivance. 

"  How  does  the  water  get  into  the  canal?"  we 
asked,  and  learned  that  when  the  Nile  rises,  it 
fills  the  canal,  and  that  lasts  till  the  next  year." 
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While  waiting  for  the  commodore's  boat,  we 
visited  the  town.  Destitution  and  misery  were  on 
every  hand.  The  huts  are  of  brick,  made  with 
earth  and  straw  and  dried  in  the  sun.  They  are 
without  floors,  and  swarm  with  vermin,  as  do 
most  of  the  dwellings  of  the  Egyptians.  We 
bought  some  fruit  for  breakfast,  and  at  six 
o'clock  were  standing  upon  the  bank  of  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Nile.  Yes,  the  Nile  ! — that 
wonderful  river  that  cradled  upon  its  bosom  the 
prophet  Moses.  Among  such  rushes  as  these 
his  little  ark  was  nestled !  Thus  was  I  solilo- 
quizing when  Thoms,  the  iconoclast,  asked  : 

"  Trumbull,  why  was  Pharaoh's  daughter  like 
a  Wall  Street  money-lender?" 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know.     Why  was  it?" 

"  Because  she  drew  a  prophet  from  the  rushes 
on  the  banks." 

"O  you  sinner!  to  obtrude  that  old  conun- 
drum upon  one  at  such  a  time  and  place!" 

"Surely  you  can  find  no  fault  with  the  time; 
and,  as  this  is  only  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the 
Nile,  you  would  better  reserve  your  ecstasies  till 
we  reach  water  from  which  Pharaoh's  son  prob- 
ably drew  the  little  girl." 

"Thoms,  what  are  you  talking  about?" 

"About  the  little  girl  Moses,  whom  the  king's 
son  had  the  raising  of." 

"Why,  you  are  crazy!      Moses  was  a  boy." 
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"You  will  admit  that  Moses  was  a  sensible 
person;   will  you  not?" 

"  Yes,  of  course." 

*'  Well,  Moses  preferred  to  be  called  the  daugh- 
ter of  Pharaoh's  son,  and  would  not  wish  to  be 
so  called  unless  a  just  regard  for  sex  would  jus- 
tify it.  My  w^ords  are  true.  Moses  was  the 
(daughter  of  Pharaoh)'s  son,  as  writing  the  ex- 
pression daughter  of  Pharaoh  in  parenthesis  will 
show  you. 

"I  see  your  sophistry,  young  man.  ■  (Daugh- 
ter of  Pharaoh)'s  son  is  different  from  daughter 
of  Pharaoh's  son.  One  makes  the  child  a  boy, 
and  the  other  a  girl." 

When  the  commodore  came,  he  gave  us  a 
great  scare.  His  boat  was  so  miserable,  he 
thought  seriously  of  going  back  to  the  ship  ; 
but  our  horoscope — I  guess  that  is  what  one 
should  call  it  in  Egypt — proved  favorable,  and 
we  went  on. 

We  now  learned  the  process  of  obtaining 
boats  and  crews.  The  cavasse  pressed  them  into 
service.  His  power  was  feared,  and  instant,  if 
not  willing,  compliance  followed. 

"x^re  the  poor  men  not  to  be  paid?"  asked 
one  of  the  ladies. 

"Yes,  they  will  be  paid;  but  the  cavasse  will 
name  the  price,  and  it  will  be  about  half  what 
they  have  been  asking." 
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The  entire  populace  was  about  us  by  this 
time,  and  all  were  begging.  The  women  brought 
the  children,  which  sat,  perfectly  naked,  astride 
the  mother's  shoulders,  with  their  hands  clutched 
into  her  matted  hair  to  prevent  their  falling. 
Those  not  accommodated  upon  the  shoulders 
walked  beside  her.  The  cavasse  carries  a  long 
staff,  or  baton,  a  token  of  authority.  Its  mystic 
power  soon  effected  the  transfer  of  our  baggage, 
and  we  set  sail  on  the  Nile. 

"Get  the  chaplain  to  come  on  our  boat, 
Trumbull.  He  '11  tell  us  a  lot  we  do  n't  know," 
said  Thoms. 

I  invited  him,  and  he  came  gladly,  for  our 
chaplain  likes  young  people. 

The  wind  was  favorable,  and  we  were  soon 
going  at  eight  knots  an  hour.  Favorable  winds 
may  be  counted  on  in  ascending  the  Nile.  It 
is  the  result  of  the  intense  heat  over  the  land. 
The  air  is  warmed  and  rarefied  by  the  hot 
sands,  and  rises ;  the  cool  air  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  north  rushes  in  to  supply  its 
place.  Thus  is  produced  a  typical  sea-breeze, 
which  blows  from  daylight  to  midnight,  and  of 
which  commerce  takes  advantage. 

"Chaplain,"  said  Mr.  Thouis,  "tell  us  some- 
thing about  the  Nile." 

"  What  I  know  is  at  your  service.  You  know 
that  it  rises  far   to    the    south   of  this,  but  just 
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where  Is  not  now  known  ;  but  it  will  be  ere 
many  decades.  We  are  most  interested  in  the 
Lower  Nile.  You  know  of  the  Delta,  that  it 
has  several  mouths,  the  chief  being  the  Rosetta 
and  Damietta  branches,  and  that  we  are  now 
on  the  former.  For  fifteen  hundred  miles  the 
Nile  receives  not  a  single  confluent.  It  is  the 
means  of  communication  throughout  Egypt,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  creator  of  the  country ; 
for  without  the  Nile,  Egypt  would  be  a  sandy 
waste.  With  it,  it  is  wonderfully  productive. 
You  know  the  Nile  overflows  every  year.  It 
begins  to  rise  in  June,  and  is  at  its  height  in 
September.  It  is  about  half-way  up  its  banks 
now,  as  you  know." 

"How  much  does  it  rise?"  I  asked. 

"That  varies.  Far  to  the  south  the  rise  is 
about  forty  feet ;  near  the  mouths  it  is  only 
about  four  feet,  as  the  water  runs  out  speedily 
to  the  sea.  In  the  vicinity  of  Cairo  it  is  about 
twenty-five  feet." 

"Does  it  never  fail?"  asked  Mr.  Thoms. 

"It  never  fails.  I  think  the  record  covers 
three  thousand  years,  and  without  a  failure." 

"Why  such  wonderful  regularity?" 

"It  is  owing  to  the  perfect  certainty  of  the 
rainfall  in  Central  Africa.  That  is  as  constant 
as  the  change  of  the  seasons." 

"But  does  not  the  height  of  the  rise  vary?" 

17 
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"It  does  vary,  and  on  that  depend  the  crops 
and  the  prosperity  of  Egypt  for  the  year.  The 
wonderful  thing  is,  that  it  varies  so  little.  Year 
after  year  it  will  vary  but  a  few  inches.  If  it 
falls  short  a  foot  or  so,  there  is  a  scarcity  in 
crops ;  if  it  is  as  much  in  excess,  sickness  en- 
sues— notably  the  plague  and  murrain." 

"What  is  murrain?"  Mr.  Thorns  asked. 

"A  disease  very  fatal  to  cattle.  In  Septem- 
ber this  whole  country,  for  a  width  on  an  aver- 
age of  a  dozen  miles,  will  be  a  lake.  The  vil- 
lages are  on  the  highest  ground  to  be  found, 
and  are  protected  with  dikes.  They  then  are 
islands,  and  look  very  odd.  If  the  Nile  should 
not  rise,  there  would  be  a  terrible  famine.  If 
there  should  be  a  shortage  in  the  rise  for  a  few 
successive  years — as  in  Joseph's  time — famine 
would  ensue.  So  you  see,  young  gentlemen, 
how  important  to  Egypt  is  the  overflow  of  the 
Nile.  And  did  you  know  that  this  rise  of  the 
waters  first  directed  the  ancient  Egyptians  to 
the  study  of  astronomy,  in  which  they  became 
very  proficient?" 

"No,  sir.     How  was  that?" 

"The  Egyptians  were  the  first  nation  to  pay 
especial  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
and  of  course  they  wanted  to  know  when  to 
prepare  for  seedtime  ;  in  other  words,  when  to 
expect  the  rise  of  the  Nile.     They  noticed  that 
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when  the  star  Sirius  rose  with  the  sun,  the  rise 
began.  By  this,  therefore,  they  judged  as  to  its 
nearness  in  time.  Having  the  hint,  they  studied 
the  other  stars,  and  became  the  ablest  astrono- 
mers among  the  ancients." 

"  How  long  does  the  river  stay  at  its  highest 
point?"  asked  one  of  us. 

"  About  twelve  days  ;  and  in  that  time  it  de- 
posits on  the  land  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  of 
the  richest  nutriment,  and  that  keeps  the  land 
in  a  productive  condition.  In  fact,  it  will  raise 
two  crops  a  year,  and  some  of  it  three." 

"  But  only  one  is  commonly  raised,  I  under- 
stand," said  Mr.  Thoms.     "Why  is  that?" 

"  Mainly  the  indolence  of  the  fellahs,  as 
Egyptian  farmers  are  called.  One  crop  takes 
little  work,  as  the  overflow  leaves  the  ground  in 
fine  condition.  But  the  second  crop  needs  irri- 
gation. That  means  work.  Pools  of  irrigation 
water  are  left  in  various  places  among  the  plan- 
tations after  the  river  falls.  This  water  is  lifted 
from  the  pools  by  Persian  wheels  and  sweeps, 
(like  our  well-sweeps),  and  distributed  about  the 
land  in  ditches.  Cattle,  horses,  mules,  camels, 
and  buffaloes  are  used  to  work  these  wheels, 
but,  as  the  men  have  to  work  too,  this  second 
crop  is  usually  not  raised.  One  will  keep  soul 
and  body  together,  and  that  is  enough  for  an 
Egyptian. 
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"Again,  if  a  surplus  is  raised,  it  will  probably 
be  seized  by  the  Government,  and  taken  as  a  tax. 
The  pasha — like  those  who  ruled  before  him — 
claims  most  of  the  land,  and  demands,  as  a  tax, 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  dollars 
per  acre  each  year.  The  tax-gatherers  take  as 
much  more.  Every  province  has  to  pay  a  fixed 
sum.  If  one  fellah  is  short,  his  deficiency  is 
made  up  from  his  neighbor's  granary." 

"  I  should  think  they  would  hide  their  crops." 

"  They  do  try  to.  But  the  tax-gatherers  are 
not  indolent.  They  watch  the  farmers  as  closely 
as  the  fish-eagle  does  the  osprey,  and,  at  the 
right  moment,  pounce  upon  them.  If  the  crop 
has  been  hidden,  the  terrible  bastinado  speedily 
compels  the  fellah  to  reveal  its  location." 

"  What  a  mistake  such  a  course  is  !"  said  I. 
"  It  keeps  the  people  ground  down,  and  the 
country  desolate." 

"  It  does  indeed  !" 

Going  to  his  baggage,  the  chaplain  got  a 
Bible,  and,  handing  it  to  me,  said  :  "  Read  the 
sixth  and  seventh  verses  of  the  thirtieth  chapter 
of  Ezekiel." 

Taking  the  book,  I  read  : 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  :  They  also  that  uphold 
Egypt  shall  fall;  and  the  pride  of  her  power 
shall  come  down  :  from  the  tower  of  Syene 
shall  they  fall"  in  it  by  the  sword,  saith  the  Lord 
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God.  And  they  shall  be  desolate  in  the  midst 
of  the  countries  that  are  desolate,  and  her  cities 
shall  be  in  the  midst  of  the  cities  that  are 
wasted." 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  chaplain,  "  it 
that  prophecy  has  not  been  fulfilled  I  do  not 
read  rightly  the  signs  about  me.  Think  of  the 
wasted  cities  of  Egypt  !  As  yet  you  have  seen 
but  Alexandria.  You  know  well  from  the  ruins 
her  former  greatness,  and  you  have  seen  her 
fallen  condition.  The  desolation — the  utter 
desolation — of  the  people,  you  have  seen." 

"  To  our  sorrow,  we  have  ;  but  what,"  asked 
Thorns,  "is  the  tower  of  Syene?" 

*'  Syene  was  a  city  far  in  the  south  of  Egypt, 
and  that  expression  means  from  one  end  of  the 
land  to  the  other." 

"  I  see  ;  but  do  they  ever  sell  these  Egyp- 
tians as  slaves  ?" 

"  Not  exactly  ;  though  the  pasha  at  times 
transfers  villages,  when  the  fellahs  go  with  the 
soil,  as  do  the  serfs  of  Russia." 

At  this  point  in  our  talk,  the  wind  became 
li^ht,  and  we  went  ashore  for  a  walk.  The 
land  here  was  well  cultivated,  and  we  saw  corn 
and  cotton  growing,  and  evidences  that  wheat, 
rice,  barley,  sugar-cane,  the  indigo-plant,  fruits, 
and  melons  were  among  the  products.  This 
was  on  the  Delta ;  the  other  side  of  the  stream 
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was  a  waste  of  sand,  with  only  a  grove  of  palm- 
trees  to  relieve  the  dreary  landscape. 

"  Do  you  know  how  they  raise  rice  ?"  asked 
the  chaplain. 

"  I  do  not,"  we  answered. 

"  They  sow  it  in  the  water  just  before  the 
water  falls.  There  is  then  little  current,  and 
it  sinks  in  the  mud,  where  it  speedily  takes 
root.  '  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  and 
thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days,'  is  a  figure 
drawn  from  this  procedure." 


CHflPTEH  XXVlI. 

An  Egyptian  Landscape — Ai.ma  Dancers— A  Noctur- 
nal Songstress — Milk,  Whisky,  and  Chickens — 
A  Sad  Sight — The  Nile  Proper— Goshen  —  The 
Pyramids  —  Bulak  —  Warm  Reception  —  Cairo  —  A 
Mad  Doctor. 

THE  scenery  upon  the  Delta  was  truly  Ori- 
ental, and,  from  a  distance,  very  pleasing. 
Immediately  around  us  were  the  waters  of  the 
historic  Nile,  teeming  with  fish,  as  was  shown 
by  their  often  leaping  therefrom.  Near  the 
banks  were  cattle  at  times,  and  buffaloes  very 
often,  standing  in  the  water  with  only  their 
heads  and  backs  visible; 

The  water  is  the  only  refuge  they  have  from 
the  flies.  At  times  a  buffalo  would  be  seen 
swimming  across  the  river,  with  an  Arab  wo- 
man perched  upon  the  back.  Occasionally  a 
crocodile  would  be  observed  basking  in  the  sun 
upon  the  shore.  The  villages,  which  are  numer- 
ous- ere  surrounded  with  groves  of  palm-trees. 
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Approaching  them,  at  times,  are  seen  camels 
and  other  qnadrupeds  of  burden.  The  villages 
look  well  from  a  distance,  but,  invariably,  close 
acquaintance  dispels  the  pleasing  delusion  ;  for 
they  are  all  filled  with  wretched  and  miserable 
people,  and  alive  with  vermin, 

"Look  there,  Trumbull!  What  are  those 
things  on  the  bank?"  at  one  time  exclaimed 
Thoms. 

"I  don't  know.     Ask  the  chaplain." 

But  the  chaplain  did  not  know.  An  inter- 
preter who  was  with  us,  did,  however. 

"  Ichneumons,"  said  he.  "  They  hunt  croco- 
diles' eggs. 

They  found  them,  too,  as  we  could  see. 

"  Let 's  land,  and  try  to  get  a  shot  at  them," 
said  I. 

"No!  they  sacred  !"  said  the  interpreter. 

But  we  would  not  take  "  no  "  for  an  answer. 
Landing,  we  slipped  up — or,  rather,  tried  to — 
close*  to  them  ;  but  they  took  to  their  heels,  and, 
in  a  moment,  were  gone.  We  fired  our  pistols 
at  them  ;  but  they  are  active  creatures — a  little 
larger  than  a  cat — and  soon  were  out  of  sight. 

"  My  usual  luck,"  said  Thoms. 

"Yes,"  said  I;  "  but  it  is  something  to  say  we 
have  hunted  them." 

There  were  many  boats  upon  this  Rosetta 
branch  of  the  Nile,  mostly  engaged  in  commerce. 
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Occasionally  we  met  a  boat  with  a  press-gang 
and  their  nnfortunate  victims — the  latter  chained 
together  by  the  necks — on  their  way  to  some 
work  which  the  pasha  was  having  done,  or,  jjer- 
haps,  to  his  navy. 

It  was  again  onr  fortnne  to  have  the  best 
boat ;  that  is,  the  speediest.  We  rigged  up  some 
awnings  which  kept  off  the  intensely  hot  sun, 
and,  with  the  breeze  from  the  sea,  made  us  quite 
comfortable.  We  often  stopped  to  wait  for  the 
commodore  and  party,  when  we  would  visit  the 
villages,  and,  for  a  trifle,  buy  such  fruit  and 
melons  as  we  wanted. 

We  visited  the  city  of  Fouah.  Size  made  no 
difference  in  the  community.  They  were  beg- 
gars, living  in  filth  and  distress. 

The  moon  being  near  the  full,  the  nights 
were  beautiful.  At  one  village  we  saw  an  im- 
mense pile  of  watermelons,  and  went  ashore  to 
get  some. 

"Ah !"  said  the  chaplain,  "  here  are  some 
Alma  dancers.  Let 's  give  them  a  few  piastres, 
and  set  them  in  motion." 

They  were  soon  going;  but,  after  the  novelty 
passed  away,  they  afforded  little  amusement. 
We  were  in  shape  for  a  lark.  So  one  of  our 
party  produced  a  flute,  and  another  a  guitar, 
and  we  had  a  dance  on  the  grass.  Think  of 
it — dancing   on    the    Delta   of    the   Nile!      The 
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Arabs  stood  as  tliougli  entranced ;  then  they 
tried  to  imitate  our  movements.  But  we  mieht 
as  well  have  tried  to  copy  theirs ;  and  they 
brought  up  on  their  beam-ends.  They  ap- 
plauded us,  however;  and  that  we  liked,  for  we 
were  considered  as  contesting  for  honors  with 
the  Alma  dancers. 

"That  beats  all!"  said  the  good  chaplain. 
"  Officers  in  the  United  States  navy  vying  in  a 
dancing  contest  with  a  lot  of  miserable  Arabs, 
for  the  approbation  of  their  still  more  miserable 
associates !" 

"  We  are  out  for  adventure,  Chaplain,  and 
'all  is  fish  that  comes  to  our  net,'"  was  our 
reply. 

"A  couple  of  you  show  them  a  little  fencing," 
said  the  chaplain.  No  sooner  said  than  done. 
In  an  instant,  two  of  us  had  crossed  swords  and 
were  hard  at  it.  The  Arabs  took  it  in  earnest, 
and  every  heel  among  them  tried  to  see  how 
quickly  it  could  help  its  owner  out  of  danger. 
We  were  masters  of  the  field,  and  returned  to 
the  boat,  making  the  air  resound  with  the  noise 
of  our  hilarity.  Just  then  the  commodore's 
boat  arrived.    , 

"O  dear!"  said  one  of  the  ladies,  "you  are 
having  all  the  fun." 

"  It  is  a  little  jolly !"  replied  our  worthy 
preacher. 
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At  iiiidnight  we  had  to  lie  up,  owing  to  fail- 
ure of  the  wind.  The  first  night,  an  Arab 
woman  came  down  to  the  river  bank,  and,  sit- 
ting down,  sang  a  song  for  us,  descriptive  of 
the  want  of  herself  and  her  children,  and  prais- 
ing the  beauties  and  merits  of  the  latter.  It 
was  her  way  of  begging.  The  song  was  an  at- 
tempt at  improvisation.  It  impressed  me  deeply, 
and  I  will  never  forget  our  nocturnal  songstress 
of  the  Nile. 

The  second  night,  an  old  Arab  man  brought 
us  a  present  of  milk.  We  were  pleased,  and 
gave  him,  in  return,  a  bottle  of  gin. 

"  Now,  boys,  that's  too  bad  !  He  will  be  drunk 
in  an  hour,"  said  the  chaplain. 

The  man  was  much  pleased,  and  showed  us 
his  gratitude  by  bringing  us  a  score  of  chickens. 
The  chaplain  was  right,  as  usual;  and  ere  morn- 
ing the  man  was  dead  drunk. 

As  we  neared  the  head  of  the  Delta  we  saw 
some  seven  thousand  Arabs — men,  women,  and 
children — at  work,  carrying  dirt  in  baskets. 
Turkish  masters  were  over  them  with  the  cruel 
lash,  which  they  used  most  freely,  age  and  sex 
obtaining  no  favor.  It  was  a  hard  thing  to  see. 
They  were  making  a  kind  of  dam  for  the  pasha, 
by  which  he  hoped  to  water  the  Delta  at  low  Nile^ 
as  it  is  called. 

About  four  o'clock  P.  M.  of  the  third  day  we 
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passed  the  Damietta  brancli,  and  were  on  the 
Nile  proper.  There,  on  our  left,  was  the  land 
of  Goshen !  The  iconoclast  was  not  near,  and 
I  gave  my  thought  full  sway.  There  dwelt,  for 
four  centuries,  the  chosen  people  of  God ! 
There  they  suffered  a  grievous  bondage  !  Thence 
were  they  miraculously  released,  and  the  pass- 
over  instituted  !  These  had  been  with  me  fa- 
vorite themes  of  Bible  study,  and  I  was  deeply 
impressed.  The  chaplain  saw  it,  and  joined 
me,  saying : 

"That  is  a  scene  long  to  be  remembered, 
Mr.  Trumbull." 

"Yes,  indeed!     I  am  much  interested." 

"  Do  you  know  why  it  was  called  the  land  of 
Goshen?" 

"No,  sir." 

"From  an  Arabic  word — gush — meaning 
heart.  The  heart  is  very  precious  to  the  ani- 
mal ;  so  was  this  land  to  Egypt.  Hence  the 
name.  Do  you  know  why  the  Israelites  were 
located  in  Goshen?" 

"I  think  I  do.  It  was  a  grazing  country,  and 
they  were  a  pastoral  people — their  business  be- 
ing to  raise  flocks  and  herds.  Thus  it  was  an 
excellent  place  for  them,  and  Joseph  wanted  to 
do  the  best  possible  for  them  ;  and  it  was  near- 
est the  land  from  which  they  came,  being  in  the 
north  of  Egypt,  and  east  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile." 
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"Good,  Mr.  Trumbull!  Do  you  tliiuk  of  auy 
other  reason?" 

"No,  sir,  I  do  not." 

"Did  the  Egyptians  like  shepherds?" 

"No,  sir;  they  considered  them  an  abomi- 
nation." 

"Do  you  know  why?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Because  Egypt  had  been  overpowered,  gen- 
erations before,  by  the  Cushites — descendants 
of  Ham  by  Cush,  his  oldest  son — and  ruled  by 
them  for  two  hundred  and  sixty  years.  They 
reduced  the  Egyptians  to  bondage.  These 
Cushites  were  a  pastoral  people,  coming  prob- 
ably from  about  the  Persian  Gulf.  Their  kings 
were  known  as  '  the  Shepherd  Kings,'  and  reigned 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  dynasties.  So 
hated  were  they  that  all  shepherds  became  an 
abomination  to  the  Egyptians.  Now,  that  was 
probably  another  reason  why  Joseph  had  his 
family  stop  in  Goshen,  rather  than  conduct  them 
farther  into  the  country,  and  excite  the  animos- 
ity of  the  populace  against  them." 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  cry  of 
delight  from  some  of  the  party: 

"There  are  the  Pyramids!  There  they  are! 
The  Pyramids  !  the  Pyramids  !" 

Of  course  we  could  see  nothing  else  for  a 
time.     They  looked  very  small  from  such  a  dis- 
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tance  ;  but  they  were  the  goal  for  which  we  were 
journeying,  and  we  were  glad. 

That  evening  we  had  some  of  the  old  Ara- 
bian's chickens  for  suppen  Our  crew  asked 
permission  to  dress  them  for  us,  which  we  will- 
ingly granted,  though  a  little  surprised  at  the 
request.  We  had  tried  to  get  them  to  eat  some 
of  the  food  prepared  by  our  cook — such  as  beef, 
fish,  etc.  ;  but  their  superstition  was  so  great 
they  would  touch  nothing  cooked  by  a  Chris- 
tian. In  dressing  the  fowls  they  reserved  for 
themselves  the  oflfal  and  heads,  from  which  they 
made  soup.  In  this  they  dipped  their  coarse 
black  bread. 

"Disgusting!"  thought  I;  "but  only  an- 
other proof  of  the  truth  of  prophecy,  which  de- 
clared that  the  Egyptian  should  fall  from  his 
high  estate." 

We  reached  Bulak,  the  port  of  Cairo — where 
we  were  to  leave  the  boats — at  eleven  o'clock 
at  night.  Upon  going  ashore  in  the  morning 
we  found  abundant  preparation  for  our  recep- 
tion. There  were  the  pasha's  master  of  horse  ; 
four  cavasses  ;  thirty  fine  Arabian  horses  from 
the  pasha's  private  stable,  elegantly  caparisoned, 
and  each  accompanied  by  a  groom ;  and  the 
pasha's  private  carriage  for  the  ladies.  It  was 
a  magnificent  vehicle  from  London,  adorned 
with  gold  and  silver,  lace  and  velvet,  and  drawn 
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by  four  splendid  gray  horses.  Extra  servants 
and  runners  were  in  attendance,  to  care  for  the 
baggage. 

The  American  vice-consul,  Mr.  Geo.  Gliddon, 
was  also  there  to  welcome  us,  and  to  invite  us 
to  make  his  house  headquarters  during  our  stay. 
Our  reception  was  almost  regal.  We  expected 
much,  but  the  reality  greatly  exceeded  our  an- 
ticipations. Never  before  had  the  pasha's  car- 
riage been  occupied  unless  he  himself  were  of 
the  party.  That  we  should  mount  his  Arabians 
was  a  concession  scarcely  less  to  be  expected. 

Our  cavalcade,  when  formed,  was  indeed  im- 
posing. First  went  the  cavasses,  with  their 
batons.  They  cleared  a  passage  speedily,  and, 
when  necessary,  thrust  a  camel  through  a  door- 
way into  the  shop  of  some  affrighted  merchant. 
Then  came  the  master  of  horse,  escorting  the 
gorgeous  carriage.  After  the  carriage,  on  a 
magnificent  steed,  white  as  milk,  rode  Commo- 
dore Patterson.  We  officers,  in  full  uniform, 
were  next,  and,  with  our  magnificent  mounts 
and  brilliant  trappings,  were  by  no  means  an 
insignificant  part  of  the  procession.  In  all  we 
were  forty  horses  and  one  hundred  souls. 

We  were  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  especially 
the  carriage ;  for  never  had  the  people  seen  it 
except  the  pasha  were  within.  Thus  we  passed 
through  Bulak,  and  out  onto  a  plain  of  some  two 
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miles  width,  separating  Cairo  from  the  river. 
About  eleven  o'clock  we  arrived  at  the  consu- 
late in  Grand  Cairo.  It  is  a  large,  spacious 
building,  well  adapted  for  our  use  and  comfort. 

Speedily  converting  our  entire  party  into 
one  large  mess,  we  were  at  home  in  Cairo,  and 
all  well  pleased  with  our  surroundings.  All  ? 
No,  not  all.  After  having  been  anchored  half 
an  hour,  we  heard  a  familiar  voice  from  with- 
out. Its  owner  was  evidently  as  mad  as  a  hor- 
net, and  berating  everybody  and  every  thing — 
especially  all  things  Egyptian — in  most  un- 
measured terms.  We  knew  the  voice  instantly, 
and  the  commodore  said  : 

"  Why,  what 's  wrong  with  the  doctor  ?" 

He  appeared  to  tell  his  own  story. 

"  What 's  the  trouble.  Doctor?"  we  asked. 

"  Trouble  enough  !  I  'm  disgusted  with 
Cairo  and  Egypt  and  all  there  is  in  them,  and 
I  'm  glad  the  curse  of  God  is  upon  the  country." 

"  Careful,  Doctor  !  Careful  !  That  is  strong 
language.  Tell  us  what's  the  matter,"  said  the 
commodore. 

"  Why,  I  'm  no  horseman,  and  I  did  not  like 
to  stride  one  of  those  fiery  Arabians,  so  I  chose 
a  donkey.  But  the  thing  would  n't  go,  and  soon 
I  was  back  among  the  servants.  They  could 
not  understand  a  word  a  Christian  could  speak, 
and  there  I  was.     You  were  all  soon  out  of  sight, 
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and   even   the   servants  went   on,  for   my  driver 

left   me  to  take  care  of  myself.     And  then  the 

beggars  took  absolnte  control,  and   plagned  the 

life    out    of    me.     If    the    driver    had  n't  come 

back    I   would   have   been   there    yet.     Trouble 

enough  !     And  I  'm  done  with  Egypt!" 

It  was  very,  very  funny.     Had   it  been  any 

one    else,    only    sympathy    would    have    been 

aroused;  but  this  man  was  so  pompous  we  could 

see  only  the  comical  side  of  his  trouble,  and  we 

laughed  till   we  cried.     It  was  hot  and  dusty  ; 

his  rage  and  effort  to  get  the  donkey  along  had 

covered  him   with  sweat.     Every  grain  of   dust 

stuck,  and  he  was  about  the  color  of  the  Arabs 

who  had  surrounded  him. 

18 
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Grand  Cairo  —  Toilets  —  Tombs  of  the  Caliphs  — The 
Citadel  — The  Mamelukes  — Tombs  of  the  Mame- 
lukes —  The  Governor's  Reception  —  Must  I 
vSmoke? — The  Harem— View  from  the  Citadel— 
On,  and  Prophecies  about  it— Joseph's  Well. 

GRAND  Cairo,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  is  a 
city  of  the  tenth  century.  Population,  at 
our  visit,  something  over  three  hundred  thou- 
sand, consisting  mostly  of  x\rabs;  but  there  are  a 
number  of  Jews  and  Christians.  The  last  are  a 
low  type,  not  much  above  the  Arabs.  Each 
class  has  a  separate  part  of  the  city,  and  com- 
munication between  different  parts  is  regulated 
by  gates  across  the  streets,  and  a  gatekeeper, 
who  opens  the  gate  when  any  one  wishes  to 
pass. 

The  houses  are  mostly  two   or  three    stories, 
the  lowest  story  having  no  windows ;   the  upper 
stories  are  latticed,  and   project   past  the  lower. 
262 
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The  first  stories  of  the  best  houses  are  built 
of  stone,  brought  from  the  quarries  of  Mokat- 
tam,  near  by,  or  from  the  Pyramids.  The  walls 
which  surround  the  city  are  built  largely  by 
stone  from  the  Pyramids.  Most  of  the  houses 
are  constructed  of  sun-dried  brick,  plastered 
with  mud.  The  roofs  of  the  houses  are  flat, 
and  provided  with  wdiat  is  called  a  moolguff. 
It  is  a  kind  of  a  shed,  built  in  the  roof,  open 
to  the  north,  and  so  constructed  as  to  catch  the 
sea-breeze,  and  divert  it  down  through  the 
rooms  of  the  house.  It  adds  much  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  dwellings,  and  secures  good  venti- 
lation. 

The  streets  are  narrow  and  dusty.  Owing  to 
the  projection  of  the  upper  stories,  they  are 
also  dark,  and,  as  dogs  and  stock  are  the  only 
scavengers,  very,  very  filthy. 

Ladies  of  the  higher  class  seldom  appear  in 
the  street;  then  they  are  usually  riding  in  the 
saddle,  and  always  closely  veiled,  only  the  eyes 
being  exposed.  The  veil  extends  nearly  to  the 
feet.  A  cloak  of  silk,  looking  like  a  black 
shroud,  covers  the  person.  Socks  of  yellow 
Morocco  leather  and  Turkish  slippers,  com- 
plete the  outer  toilet.  The  lower  order  of 
females  wear  a  tunic,  or  gown,  of  blue  cotton, 
a  lengthy  veil  of  black  crape,  the  head  being 
covered  by  a  piece  of  cotton,  and  the  feet  bare. 
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The  men  wear  the  turban,  fnll  gown  of  blue 
cotton  or  brown  woolen  bound  to  the  waist  by  a 
girdle,  full  trousers,  and,  at  times,  slippers;  at 
other  times,  the  feet  are  bare.  Long  beards  are 
also  worn. 

The  children  are  scantily  clad,  and  almost 
universally  are  diminutive,  sickly,  and  sore-eyed. 
The  Tombs  of  the  Caliphs  afford  the  best 
specimens  of  architecture  about  Cairo.  We  vis- 
ited them  the  afternoon  of  our  arrival,  using  the 
pasha's  horses  and  carriage.  In  fact,  these  horses 
were  at  our  service  during  our  stay.  Mr.  Glid- 
don,  the  vice-consul,  was  our  guide  in  all  our 
rambles  about  Cairo;  and  a  better  one  could  not 
possibly  have  been  obtained.  His  sole  aim  was 
our  pleasure. 

The  tombs  are  without  the  city,  in  the  edge 
of  the  desert.  They  were  built  by  Saladin  the 
Great.  They  constitute  an  immense  rectangular 
building,  with  a  minaret  at  each  corner.  Within 
are  an  immense  court  and  a  mosque.  In  fact, 
minarets  and  mosques  abound  everywhere  about 
Cairo. 

Monday,  the  21st,  after  an  early  breakfast,  we 
went  to  the  citadel.  It  is  south  of  the  city,  upon 
Mount  Mokattam,  the  summit  of  which  it  crowns. 
We  approached  the  citadel  through  a  wide  pas- 
sage, cut  from  the  solid  rock,  and  closed  at  the 
end  toward  the  city  by  massive  gates.     It  was  in 
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this  passage  that  the  te-rrible  slaughter  of  the 
Mamelukes  occurred  in  181 1.  A  word  as  to 
these  Mamelukes.  They  were  origiually  Turks 
and  Circassians,  brought  as  slaves  to  Egypt  to 
serve  in  the  army.  Of  more  natural  ability  than 
their  masters,  they  gradually  grew  in  influence, 
as  in  numbers,  till,  in  1254,  they  made  one  of 
their  number  sultan.  This  Mameluke  dynasty 
ruled  wisely,  for  their  own  good  and  for  the  pros- 
perity of  Egypt,  till  the  time  of  Selim  I,  of 
Turkey,  who,  in  151 7,  overpowered  them  and 
added  Egypt  to  the  Ottoman  Empire.  How- 
ever, Selim  had  to  continue  twenty-four  Mame- 
luke beys  as  governors  of  provinces.  Again  they 
became  influential;  and  when  the  present  pasha, 
Mehemet  Ali,  was  striving  for  authority,  these 
Mamelukes  were  his  chief  opponents. 

"And  right  in  this  passage  where  we  now  are 
he  got  rid  of  them  by  foully  murdering  them," 
said  the  chaplain.  "  Under  the  guise  of  an  in- 
vitation to  the  citadel  to  witness  the  ceremony 
of  making  his  son  a  pasha,  Mehemet  had  the 
gates  of  this  passage  closed  on  four  hundred  and 
seventy  of  the  leading  Mamelukes.  While  he 
coolly  looked  on  from  a  hidden  window,  compla- 
cently smoking  his  pipe,  these  men  were  fired  on 
by  the  Albanians  upon  the  walls,  and  every  one 
killed.  Escape  was  impossible;  and  all,  save 
one,  for  whom  death  was  desired  by  this  mon- 
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ster,  were  brutally  murdered.  That  oue  was  a 
little  tardy,  and  did  not  reach  the  gates  ere  they 
were  closed." 

"  He  is  a  monster!"  said  I;  ''and  if  this  was 
not  such  a  fine  horse,  and  so  very  convenient, 
and  so  very  cheap,  I  would  refuse  to  ride  him." 

"  Curb  your  indignation  for  policy's  sake, 
Mr.  Trumbull,  and  ride  on,"  said  the  chaplain. 
"  The  Mameluke  who  escaped  did  so  by  leaping 
his  horse  from  the  wall,  forty  feet  high,  killing 
the  animal  but  saving  his  own  life.  Mehemet 
followed  the  surviving  Mamelukes  till  he  effected 
their  extermination.  I  will  tell  you  more  of  him 
when  convenient,  if  you  would  like  it." 

"Indeed  I  would,"  was  my  reply. 

The  tombs  of  the  Mamelukes  are  near  the 
citadel.  They  are  odd  affairs,  and  look  more 
like  summer-houses  than  depositories  for  the 
dead.  They  have  several  apartments,  and  are 
often  nicely  carpeted. 

"  What  are  the  carpets  for?"  asked  Mr.  Thoms. 

"To  make  it  pleasant  for  these  people  when 
they  rise  from  the  dead,"  said  I.  "You  know,  the 
Egyptians  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  They  think 
pleasant  surroundings  when  they  rise  will  help 
them  along,  and  they  arrange  the  graves  ac- 
cordingly." 

"  Just  as  the  Indians  bury  bows  and  arrows 
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and  tomahawks — sometitnes  a  pony,  too — to  help 
the  braves  along  in  the  happy  hunting-grounds," 
suggested  Mr.  Tho'nis. 

"  Exactly  !"  said  I.  "And  these  Egyptians 
believe  that,  as  long  as  decomposition  can  be 
kept  from  their  bodies,  their  souls  will  hover 
about  the  bodies.  That,  they  greatly  desire ; 
and  hence  they  have  studied  and  learned  the 
art  of  preserving  the  bodies  for  an  indefinite 
period,  as  the  thousands  of  mummies  show  us. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  w^ere  the  first  to  teach 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Their  belief,  which 
was  quite  complicated,  included,  also,  the  trans- 
migration of  the  soul,  after  it  had  left  the  human 
body,  through  the  bodies  of  various  animals. 
This  transmigration  was  continued  for  a  period 
of  three  thousand  years;  and  the  good  passed 
through  the  long  ages  of  time  much  more  easily 
than  did  the  wicked.  Toward  the  last — if  I  un- 
derstand it — the  body  was  to  be  again  possessed 
and  animated  by  the  soul ;  and  the  more  perfectly 
the  body  was  preserved,  the  better  for  both  soul 
and  body  through  eternity.  Hence  the  intense 
desire  of  the  Egyptians  to  preserve  the  body, 
and  the  perfection  to  which  they  brought  the 
process  of  embalming,  as  shown  by  the  mum- 
mies." 

"  Do  you  know  the  process?" 

"  Only  partially,"  said  I.     "  No  one  knows  it 
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all  to-day;  for  the  process  died  with  the  persons 
of  some  of  these  inuminies.  But  they  evacu- 
ated all  the  cavities  of  the  body — such  as  the 
cranial  cavity,  the  thorax,  and  abdomen — be- 
cause their  contents  were  very  susceptible  to 
decomposition.  These  cavities  were,  after  being 
emptied  of  their  natural  contents,  filled  with 
spices  and  other  preservatives.  Then  the 
limbs  and  body  were  wrapped  in  bandages, 
called  mummy-cloths,  containing  preservatives." 

"  How  did  they  empty  the  cranium  ?  I 
do  n't  see  how  they  could,"  said  Mr.  Thoms. 

"  Through  the  nostrils.  There  is  a  thin 
layer  of  bone  between  the  nostrils  and  the  brain, 
full  of  holes  like  a  sieve.  The  nerve  of  smell, 
the  olfactory  nerve,  passes  through  these  holes 
from  the  brain  to  the  nose.  It  is  easy  to  break 
through  that  layer  of  bone.  Through  the  pas- 
sage thus  formed  the  brain  was  removed." 

"  Where  did  you  learn  all  that,  Trumbull  ?" 

"  O,  I  read  a  little  medicine  when  I  was  a 
boy." 

"Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  body  without 
brain,  lungs,  heart,  stomach,  and  bowels,  would 
not  be  worth  preserving." 

"  True.  But  the  ancients  thought  otherwise. 
Hence  the  mummies." 

"  Here,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Gliddon,  "  is 
the  mausoleum  of  the  present  pasha.     In  it  are 
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the  remains  of  Deftudali  Pasha  (if  I  remember 
the  name).  He  was  immensely  rich,  and  a 
modern  Hazaeh  Some  think  Mehemet  feared 
him  and  desired  his  removal.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  man  suddenly  died  after  drinking  a 
cup  of  coffee  with  the  pasha,  and  all  his  riches 
became  IMehemet's." 

"  Why,  what  a  monster  Mehemet  Ali  must 
be  !"  was  the  comment  of  us  all ;  but  we  kept  it 
to  ourselves,  for  we  wanted  no  fight  with  him, 
and  his  horses  were  very  fine. 

"  Two  of  the  pasha's  sons,  his  wife,  and 
nephew,"  continued  Mr.  Gliddon,  "  are  also 
buried  here.  You  see  their  tombs  are  well  cared 
for,  carpeted  and  neat,  all  but  the  nephew's. 
That  is  unfinished,  as  you  see." 

"  Why  is  that  ?"  we  asked. 

"  He  was  a  cruel  monster,  and  no  one  cares 
to  finish  his  tomb.  Once  he  was  sent  to  correct 
some  rebels  who  had  murdered  the  governor  of 
the  province — a  heinous  crime,  indeed — but  his 
severity  was  more  than  commensurate  with  the 
offense;  for  he  collected  ten  thousand  together, 
and  burned  them  to  death." 

"  The  hideous  monster  !"  we  cried.  "  He  de- 
serves no  tomb  !  Tartarus  will  be  none  too  hot 
for  him  !" 

"And  once,"  continued  Mr.  Gliddon,  "his 
groom  forgot  to  have  a  horse  shod,  as  directed. 
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'I'll  teach  you  to  forget  my  commands!'  he 
cried  in  anger.  '  Here,  take  this  man,'  he  said 
to  the  attendants,  '  and  liave  him  shod.'  It  was 
done,  and  in  a  day  or  two  death  kindly  came  to 
the  sufferer's  relief.  His  favorite  companion 
was  a  fierce  lion,  which  he  had  cowed  into  sub- 
mission by  his  own  fiercer  spirit.  He  is  gone, 
and  he  has  practically  no  tomb,  which,  to  the 
Egyptian,  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  calamities 
possible." 

Having  arrived  at  the  citadel,  the  governor, 
in  the  absence  of  the  pasha,  received  us  in 
state  within  the  walls  of  the  palace.  Having 
done  the  formal  part  required,  the  governor  de- 
scended to  the  level  of  social  converse  in  a 
pleasing  way.  For  half  an  hour  he  chatted 
in  French  with  the  commodore,  while  pipes 
mounted  with  diamonds,  and  coffee,  were  passed 
around. 

Thorns  sought  occasion  to  whisper  to  me : 

"  Sorry  you  do  n't  smoke,  Trumbull.  Pretty 
fine  pipes,  and  first-rate  tobacco." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  I,  "  that  politeness  requires 
me  to  light  a  pipe;  but  I  never  did  such  a  thing 
before,  and  I  will  draw  lightly." 

"  Go  easy,  boy,  and  it  won't  make  you  sick." 

I  scarcely  smoked  at  all,  though  pipes  were 
offered  so  often  within  the  next  few  days,  and 
such   elegant   ones,  that,  had   I  wished,  I  could 
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easily  have  learned  to  smoke.  To  me,  smoking 
did  not  seem  right,  and  I  would  not  do  it. 

The  governor  offered  ns  every  assistance  in 
his  power  to  make  our  visit  enjoyable,  and  the 
ladies  were  invited  to  visit  the  harem  of  the 
pasha.  It  was  an  innovation  upon  the  customs 
of  all  time  ;  for  never  before  had  a  Christian 
female  been  admitted  within  its  precincts. 

While  they  were  gone,  we  strolled  through 
the  elegant  apartments  of  the  seraglio,  and 
visited  the  Royal  Academy,  where  the  pasha 
has  several  hundred  youths  in  training  for  the 
ariiiy  and  navy. 

Upon  their  return,  the  ladies  told  us  that 
they  were  received  at  the  gate  by  male  attend- 
ants, from  whence,  to  the  palace,  they  were  es- 
corted by  gayly-dressed  girls,  dancing,  and  play- 
ins"  on  instruments  of  music.  The  sultana 
there  received  them,  and  conducted  them  to  the 
saloon. 

"O,  it  was  fine!"  said  one  of  the  ladies. 
"You  should  see  the  dresses!  They  were  de- 
cidedly Oriental,  and  the  head-dresses  just 
sparkled  with  diamonds." 

"And  there  were  a  hundred  attendants," 
said  another  of  the  ladies,  "and,  like  the  rest 
of  the  daughters  of  Eve,  they  were  full  of  curi- 
osity, especially  about  our  clothes ;  and  when 
the  ladies'  backs  were  turned,  they  investigated 
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our  toilets  in  the  most  unceremonious  manner. 
It  was  not  pleasant ;  but — poor  things  ! — they 
never  see  anybody  or  anything." 

Justice  to  the  citadel  demands  a  word  rela- 
tive to  the  fine  view  it  commands  of  the  country 
around.  To  the  north,  and  almost  below,  is 
the  city  of  Grand  Cairo,  with  its  many  mosques 
and  minarets,  bordered  by  the  tombs  of  the 
caliphs  and  Mamelukes.  Farther  north,  some 
five  miles,  is  a  grove  of  palm-trees,  which  marks 
the  former  location  of  the  city  of  On — called 
also  by  the  Greeks,  Heliopolis ;  and  by  the  He- 
brews, Beth-shemesh.  Herodotus  says  Heliopolis 
was  the  center  of  learning  and  science  among 
the  Egyptians.  Here  Joseph  "went  in  and  out 
before  Pharaoh."  Here  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  priest  of  On.  Here  Moses  was  taught 
in  "all  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the  Egyp- 
tians." But  On  knew  not  the  one  true  God, 
and  was  given  to  idolatry,  even  above  other 
cities  about  it.  These  very  names — On,  Heli- 
opolis, and  Beth-shemesh,  in  the  Egyptian,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  respectively — signify  the  "  City  of 
the  Sun,"  and  show  that  the  worship  of  the 
sun  was  the  nucleus  of  their  religion.  So 
wholly  was  it  possessed  by  idolatry  that  the 
Hebrews  gave  it  another  name,  as  a  nickname ; 
it  was  Aven,  or  Beth-aven,  meaning  "  the  house 
of  vanity  " — that  is,  idolatry. 
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The  prophet  Jeremiah  said  (xliii,  13)  :  "  He 
shall  break  also  the  images  of  Beth-shemesh, 
that  is  in  the  land  of  Egypt;  and  the  houses  of 
the  gods  of  the  Egyptians  shall  he  burn  with 
fire." 

Ezekiel  said  (xxx,  17)  :  "The  young  men  of 
Aven  and  of  Pi-beseth  shall  fall  by  the  sword : 
and  these  cities  shall  go  into  captivity." 

These  prophecies  have  surely  been  fulfilled, 
the  instrument  probably  being  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Only  one  thing  remains  in  an  erect  position 
to  mark  this  former  center  of  learning  in  the 
great  land  of  Egypt.  It  is  a  column  of  red 
granite,  seventy  feet  high,  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics. It  is  considered  the  most  ancient 
work  of  this  kind,  in  a  perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation, which  the  world  can  produce.  We 
could  faintly  discern  the  top  of  the  column  as  it 
protruded  above  the  palm-trees. 

These  facts  about  On,  which  the  chaplain 
gave  me,  added  much  to  my  interest  in  the 
view. 

Farther  to  the  north  spreads  the  land  of 
Goshen;  still  beautiful  in  its  productiveness,  but 
probably  greatly  below  its  former  condition. 

To  the  west  of  Goshen  was  the  Damietta 
branch  of  the  Nile ;  then  the  Delta  itself,  with 
the  other  branches ;  and  beyond  that  the  desert. 

To  the  west  of  us   the    conspicuous    features 
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were  the  Pyramids,  and  ruins  of  Memphis,  Bu- 
lak,  and  Old  Cairo,  and  the  Nile,  amid  green 
banks,  bordered  by  palm  and  other  trees ;  be- 
yond, the  desert. 

When  the  ladies  returned  from  the  harem, 
we  all  went  to  see  Joseph's  well,  as  they  call  it, 
though  it  was  probably  built  by  Saladin.  Per- 
haps Saladin  being  called  also  Joseph,  may  ex- 
plain the  name.  The  well,  which  was  built  to 
supply  the  citadel  in  case  of  a  siege,  is  dug 
from  the  solid  rock.  Its  depth  is  four  hundred 
and  twenty-six  feet.  The  shaft,  which  is  square, 
is  thirty  feet  on  a  side  for  half  that  depth ; 
then  it  is  twelve  feet  on  a  side  for  the  remain- 
der. We  went  down  to  where  the  well  narrows 
by  a  winding,  filthy  passage;  but  we  did  n't  stay 
long.  The  water  is  raised  by  horse-power,  and 
is  brackish. 

From  here  we  returned  to  the  consulate,  the 
ladies  going  by  the  lions'  dens ;  we  gentlemen, 
by  the  manufactories  of  small  arms,  cannon- 
foundry,  etc.  The  pasha  is  very  proud  of  them, 
and  it  was  to  please  him  that  the  commodore 
wished  us  to  go.  They  are  all  run  by  steam. 
That  motive-power  is  a  wonder  to  the  people 
here,  as  ten  years  ago  they  knew  nothing  of  it. 
We  were  not  much  interested,  however,  and 
were  glad  to  get  home;  for  by  that  dear  name 
we  called  the  consulate. 


GHAPTEf^   XXIX. 


Mehemet  Ali  —  Pai^ace  of  Ibrahim — A  Wise  Dog — The 
StAVE  Market— A  Syrian  Home— Dinner  at  the 
Harem. 

AFTER  Slipper  that  evening  we  were  sere- 
naded by  a  band  of  Egyptian  musicians. 
The  music  had  no  charm,  save  its  novelty;  and 
that  soon  wore  away.     So  I  said  to  Thorns : 

"  The  chaplain  promised  to  tell  me  something 
about  the  pasha  when  he  had  a  good  chance. 
Let's  ask  for  it  now." 

"All  right;  I  would  like  to  hear  it." 
The  chaplain  was  willing,  and  said : 
''  Mehemet  Ali  is  surely  one  of  the  most  singu- 
lar men  of  the  age.  He  was  born  in  1769,  in 
Albania.  He  is  eminently  a  self-made  man.  In 
early  life  he  was  a  tobacconist ;  later,  a  tax-gath- 
erer ;  and  finally,  a  soldier.  In  1798  or  1799  he 
entered  Egypt  with  a  contingent  of  three  hun- 
dred Albanian  troops,  to  assist  the  English  against 
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the  French,  who  were  invading  Egypt  under 
Napoleon.  Military  ability  of  no  common  order 
soon  showed  itself,  and  he  rose  rapidly.  Deep 
and  well-laid  schemes  aided  him,  and  he  became 
commander  of  all  the  Albanians  in  Egypt.  In 
1806  he  was  recognized  by  the  Porte  as  viceroy 
of  Egypt  and  pasha  of  three  tails." 

"  What  kind  of  a  thing  is  that  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Thoms. 

"You  should  know  that;  so  I  will  tell  you. 
The  badge  of  a  pasha  is  a  horse's  tail.  It  floats 
from  a  staff  surmounted  with  a  gilt  ball.  There 
are  three  grades  of  pashas.  The  lowest  can  dis- 
play but  one  tail ;  the  second  is  allotted  two, 
while  the  highest  may  attach  three  to  his  stan- 
dard. Now,  this  high  authority  brought  him  in 
conflict  with  the  Mamelukes,  who  had  long  been 
the  practical  rulers  of  Egypt.  How  this  strug- 
gle ended  in  the  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes  in 
181 1,  we  have  been  to-day  reminded.  The  Porte 
now  became  alarmed  at  Mehemet's  growing 
power,  and,  with  a  hope  to  break  it,  gave  him 
command  of  an  expedition  into  Arabia,  against 
a  religious  sect  called  the  Wahabis.  Mehemet's 
son  Ibrahim  aided  him.  Victory  was  theirs  in 
Arabia,  and  thus  the  pasha  was  made  more 
formidable  than  ever  in  Egypt.  Next  he  cap- 
tured Kordofan,  and  opened  up  a  most  nefarious 
trade  in  black  slaves  from  the  interior  of  x\rrica. 
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His  next  move  was  to  reorganize  his  army  and 
navy  after  European  models;  but  he  got  a  se- 
vere check  when  the  combined  naval  force  of 
England,  France,  and  Russia  annihilated  the 
fleets  of  Turkey  and  Egypt  in  the  Bay  of  Nava- 
rino.  In  1832,  with  Ibrahim's  help,  but  without 
any  justification,  he  subdued  Syria,  and  added  it 
to  his  dominions. 

"And   he   is  there  now,  is  he  not,  trying  to 
keep  the  Syrians  under  subjection?"  I  asked. 

"He  is.  He  is  an  able,  energetic  ruler;  but 
he  does  nothing  save  that  which  will  increase 
his  power.  The  people  are  ground  down  by 
taxation,  and  kept  in  ignorance.  The  few 
schools  are  only  for  his  friends,  who,  through 
education,  will  increase  his  authority.  The  peo- 
ple are  forced  into  the  army  and  navy.  The 
wheels  in  the  factories  he  has  established  turn 
only  in  his  own  interests.  Farming  is  neglected ; 
tor  he  grasps  the  surplus  above  what  is  neces- 
sary to  sustain  life.  The  population  has  dwin- 
dled nearly  one-half  since  his  reign  began  ;  and 
the  desert  is  rapidly  encroaching  upon  the  arable 
land,  from  want  of  cultivation.  But  Mehemet  is 
firmly  fixed;  and  thus  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy, 
'  There  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of 
Egypt'  (Ezekiel  xxx,  13);  'And  I  will  make  the 
land  waste,  and  all  that  is  therein,  by  the  hand  of 
strangers'   (Ezekiel  xxx,  12);   'It  [Egypt]  shall 
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be  the  basest  of  kingdoms  ;  neitlier  shall  it  ex- 
alt itself  any  more  above  the  nations;  for  I  will 
diminish  them,  that  they  shall  no  more  rule 
over  the  nations'  (Ezekiel  xxix,  15).  Now, 
young  gentlemen,  if  those  prophecies  are  not 
being  fulfilled,  I  do  not  rightly  read  the  signs 
of  the  times.  An  utter  stranger  is  on  the  throne 
of  Egypt,  and  there  is  no  prince  of  Egypt, 
These  strangers  are  desolating  the  land,  and  it 
is  becoming  waste.  Surely,  surely^  Egypt  is  the 
basest  of  nations,  not  only  in  the  character  of 
her  people,  but  in  the  low  position  she  occupies 
among  nations — she  who  was  once  the  most 
exalted." 

Much  impressed  with  the  chaplain's  words, 
we  retired  to  rest. 

The  next  day,  Tuesday,  we  spent  mostly  out 
of  the  city.  First,  out  of  compliment  to  the 
pasha,  we  visited  his  cotton-factory  and  calico 
print-works.  They  were  three  miles  out,  but 
the  ride  with  our  splendid  mounts  was  a  delight. 
Returning,  we  examined  the  shot-tower.  All 
these  industries  respond  to  the  magic  influence 
of  steam. 

The  feature  of  the  day  was  a  visit  to  the 
palace  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  son  of  the  ruler. 
His  palace  is  said  to  be  the  most  elegant  of  Ori- 
ental palaces  in  existence.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Nile,  two  miles  above  Bulak.     It  is  indeed  mag- 
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nificent ;  and  my  pen  will  not  attempt  a  de- 
scription farther  than  to  say  that  it  has  an  im- 
mense saloon  in  an  upper  story,  quite  different 
from  anything  common  to  modern  architecture. 

We  were  treated  with  the  greatest  politeness 
and  consideration,  coffee,  pipes,  and  sherbet 
being  given  us.  Ibrahim's  garden  is  a  most 
elaborate  and  elegant  one.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  see  some  fine  horticultural  work, 
but  this  surpasses  any  display  I   have  yet  seen. 

It  occupies  an  island  in  the  Nile,  opposite 
the  palace.  Four  years  ago  it  was  a  desert. 
Ibrahim  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London  a  request  that  a  gentleman  familiar 
with  landscape  gardening  enter  his  employ. 
Mr.  Trail  thus  came  to  Egypt  in  the  service  of 
the  pasha.  He  has  literally  made  this  desert 
to  blossom. 

A  ride  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  brought  us  to 
the  landing.  Leaving  there  our  horses  in  care 
of  the  grooms,  we  crossed  to  the  island  on  the 
pasha's  boat,  with  his  royal  colors — the  Crescent 
and  Star — floating  over  us. 

How  I  wish  I  could  describe  that  garden  ! 
But  it  is  impossible.  I  will  only  say  that  so 
rapid  is  the  growth  of  vegetation  that  trees 
two  and  a  half  feet  in  circumference  are  to  be 
seen. 

After  spending  a   few  hours   most  enjoyably 
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in  this  elysiuni,  we  returned  home.  We  gentle- 
men examined,  on  the  way,  the  horses  in  the 
pasha's  stables.  Well  did  it  repay  us.  They 
were  noble  specimens  of  the  purest  strains  of 
the  Arabian  breed.  Being  passionately  fond  of 
fine  horses,  it  was  even  harder  to  leave  the 
stables  than  the  garden. 

After  supper  I  strolled  a  short  distance  from 
the  consulate.  Suddenly  I  heard  Mr.  Thoms 
call  me  : 

"Come  here,  Trumbull;  come  here!" 

"  What  is  it  ?"  I  asked. 

"You  could  n't  guess  in  a  year.  It  is  a  dog- 
show." 

Sure  enough  !  There  the  dog  was,  enter- 
taining our  entire  company.  His  chief  accom- 
plishment was  the  ability  to  say  "papa"  and 
"  mamma  "  plain  enough  to  be  understood.  He 
could  also  spell  common  Italian  words  by  select- 
ing— or  indicating — the  letters  in  the  alphabet. 

The  next  day,  Wednesday,  we  devoted  to 
rest.  Sight-seeing  is  hard  work,  and  we  had 
worked  hard  at  it.  Thoms  and  I  took  a  walk 
about  the  city,  however.  The  bazaars  of  Cairo 
are  very  fine,  and  we  made  some  purchases  as 
mementos  of  our  visit. 

"Thoms,"  said  I,  "there  is  one  thing  I  want 
to  see." 

"What's  that?" 
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"  The  slave-market." 

"  O  !"  groaned  Mr.  Thorns;  "  my  taste  would 
not  take  me  there ;  but  I  '11  go  with  you." 

We  found  it  readily.  Never  will  I  forget 
the  misery  of  that  scene  !  Grief  and  despair 
were  the  especial  emotions  of  the  human  chat- 
tels, as  shown  by  the  countenances.  Cunning, 
cruelty,  and  greed  of  gain  were  written  on  the 
faces  of  the  dealers.  The  physiognomies  of 
such  slaves  as  had  surrendered  themselves  to 
hopelessness  were  an  interesting  study.  We 
knew  not  their  language,  but  their  hopes  and 
fears  were  open  to  our  comprehension.  Here 
was  a  comely  girl,  whose  "  points  "  were  being 
discussed  by  two  prospective  buyers.  •  That  she, 
knowing  slavery  was  her  doom,  hoped  that  the 
milder  man  would  buy  her,  was  evident  at  a 
glance. 

"  Look  at  that  girl,  Trumbull,"  said  Thoms, 
"  hoping  that  Frank  will  buy  her.  It  is  an 
awful  state  from  which  sale  as  a  slave — no 
matter  to  whom — can   be  a   thing  wished  for  !" 

"You  are  right.  Look  at  that  big  black  fel- 
low whom  that  sinister- faced  Arab  just  slapped. 
I  tell  you  there  is  blood  in  that  slave's  eye, 
and,  .if  the  Arab  buys  him,  and  a  good  chance 
comes,  the  slave  will  kill  him." 

"I  believe  you.  But  let's  get  out  of  this. 
We  have  seen  enough." 
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"O,  Mr.  Trumbull,"  said  one  of  the  ladies, 
"  will  you  go  with  us  after  dinner  to  call  at  the 
house  of  a  Syrian  merchant  ?  We  want  to  go. 
Father  is  very  tired,  and  you  are  the  only  mar- 
ried man  in  the  company  except  the  doctor  and 
chaplain,  and  they  are  not  here,  so  we  thought 
we  would  ask  you." 

"  I  am  glad  you  did.  What  a  fortunate 
thing  is  matrimony  !  If  single,  I  would  miss 
the  pleasure  of  this  call.  I  am  very  desirous 
to  see  the  interior  of  one  of  these  homes." 

"  So  are  we.  We  will  go,  if  you  please, 
about  two  o'clock." 

It  was  a  pleasant  call,  and  gave  us  quite  an 
insight  into  the  daily  life  of  these  people.  The 
lady  of  the  house  entertained  us  with  much 
ease  and  courtesy.  She  was  richly  attired,  with 
a  profusion  of  jewels  and  precious  stones  in  her 
headdress.  She  wore  clogs,  which  kept  her 
feet  fully  six  inches  from  the  floor. 

When  we  returned  to  the  consulate,  the  la- 
dies found  an  invitation  from  the  proper  source 
for  them  to  dine  the  following  day  with  the  la- 
dies of  the  pasha's  harem.  Of  course  they  ac- 
cepted.    Mr.  Gliddon  said  to  them : 

"I  am  pleased  beyond  expression,  but  .even 
more  surprised,  at  this  invitation  ;  for  it  is  a 
thing  without  a  precedent.  Your  invitation  to 
call,  the  other  day,  astonished  me  beyond  meas- 
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ure ;  but  a  request  to  dine  is  almost  as- 
tounding." 

So  thought  we  all. 

"0,  Mr.  Trumbull,"  said  one  of  the  ladies, 
"great  as  is  matrimony,  it  can  not  this  time 
procure  you  an  invitation  !  I  'm  sorry,  but  you 
can  not  go." 

"Yet  it  is  a  potent  influence,  and  I  rejoice 
that  I  am  a  Benedict." 

The  next  morning  we  all  went  a  second  time 
to  the  citadel — the  ladies  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion to  dine  at  the  harem ;  we  gentlemen  to 
pay  our  further  respects  to  the  governor.  As 
before,  the  pipes  and  wine  were  presented  and 
accepted,  and  the  governor  was  profuse  in  offers 
of  assistance  to  make  our  visit  enjoyable.  Our 
stay  was  a  little  protracted,  and  it  took  my  best 
efforts  to  handle  the  pipe  enough  for  politeness 
and  not  to  get  sick.  I  escaped,  however ;  but 
never  did  I  come  so  near  smoking  as  then. 

After  getting  home  to  the  consulate,  the 
ladies  told  us  of  their  dinner-party. 

"We  were  received,"  said  one  of  the  ladies, 
"the  same  as  before,  and  the  curiosity  of  the 
attendants  was  also  the  same.  The  entertain- 
ment consisted  of  performances  by  dancing- 
girls,  which  were  very  pretty." 

"What  were  pretty,"  asked  the  chaplain — 
"the  performances,  or  the  girls?" 
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"That  a  man  of  your  cloth  should  ask  such 
a  question  !  Knowing  the  cloth,  I  answer,  both  ; 
and,  had  you  been  there,  either  would  Irave  oc- 
cupied your  atteution  fully." 

,  The  chaplain  was  teased  by  that  reply,  and 
the  laugh  we  all  had  at  him.  The  speaker  re- 
sumed : 

"The  dinner  consisted  of  thirtv-six  courses; 
and  they  aimed  to  serve  it  up  in  true  American 
style,  with  knives  and  forks.  Only  one  dish 
was  placed  before  us  at  a  course,  and  that  was 
put  upon  a  small  table,  a  foot  square.  Neces- 
sarily each  person  had  a  separate  table.  The 
food  embraced  mutton,  fish,  and  rice  in  various 
forms;  fried  nuts  and  lemons;  bonny-clabber, 
melons,  and  fruits." 

"Were  they  good?"  one  of  us  asked. 

"Tastes  vary.  I  should  say  everything  was 
very  good  and  nice,  though,  personally,  the  fried 
nuts  and  lemons  were  not  pleasing;  and,  you 
know,  some  people  do  not  like  mutton.  The 
funny  thing  was  to  see  these  ladies  try  to  use 
knives  and  forks.  I  was  possessed  to  laugh, 
but  of  course  did  not.  It  was  an  art  they  had 
not  yet  mastered;  and,  remembering  that  'fin- 
gers were  made  before  forks,'  they  finally  re- 
sorted to  the  primitive  style." 

"But  you  liked  the  visit?"  we  asked. 

"Liked    it?      We    were    delighted!      It    was 
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kindly  conceived,  and  handsomely  executed 
amid  Oriental  splendor,  especially  in  the  way  of 
rich  garments  and  rare  jewels,  which  we  ladies 
so  much  admire.  Of  course  they  could  not  en- 
tirely succeed  in  sustaining  the  American  style ; 
but  they  tried  to,  out  of  compliment  to  us;  and 
we  say,  'May  happiness  be  the  portion  of  the 
ladies  of  the  harem !'  And  to  think  that  we, 
z£/^,  are  the  only  Christian  women  to  whom  this 
honor  has  ever  been  extended  !" 

"You  will  roll  that  as  a  sweet  morsel  under 
your  tongues,  I  suppose?"  said  the  commodore. 

"Ay,  father,  and  we  will  keep  it  rolling! 
Trust  us  for  that !" 

The  next  day  was  to  be  the  acme  of  our  stay 
in  Egypt,  for  we  were  to  visit  the  Pyramids. 
The  start  was  to  be  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  and,  ere  return,  we  would  visit  the 
ruins  of  Memphis.  Two  days  would  be  re- 
quired ;  and,  that  we  might  be  ready  and  rested, 
we  all  retired  early. 


CHflPTEH  XXX. 


Off  for  the  Pyramids — Donkeys  and  Sour  Grapes — 
Site  of  the  Battle  of  the  Pyramids — Descrip- 
tion— Ascent — View  from  the  Top — Remarks — A 
Foolish  Race. 

WE  were  ready  on  time  the  next  morning, 
and,  thanks  to  Mr.  Gliddon's  care,  every- 
thing was  ready  for  us.  This  was  not  a  trip 
suitable  for  the  pasha's  carriage — the  only  car- 
riage, by  the  way,  that  we  saw  in  Egypt — and 
the  ladies  had  to  take  the  saddle.  All  told, 
there  were  seventy  in  our  company;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  pasha's  thirty  horses,  there  were 
camels,  mules,  and  donkeys. 

"How  are  you  going,  Trumbull?"  asked   my 
chum,  Mr.  Thoms. 

"I  am  intending  to  ride  a  donkey." 
"You   are    a   donkey  for  doing  it,  when  you 
can  have  one  of  these  fine  Arabian  horses  just 

as  well." 
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"I  like  the  horses;  but  just  think  of  visiting 
Egypt  and  not  riding  a  donkey!" 

"  Then  why  not  mount  a  camel  ?" 

"  I  tried  one  yesterday,  and  I  do  n't  like  the 
motion." 

By  this  time  the  company  were  mounted,  the 
ladies  having  chosen  donkeys  as  their  saddle 
animals.  Thorns,  seeing  this,  came  to  me,  and 
whispered  : 

"  I  see  it,  Trumbull  !   I  see  it  !" 

"See  what?"   I  asked. 

"  Where  's  your  home  in  Indiana  !  Madison, 
isn't  it?" 

"  Yes,  but  what  are  you  driving  at  ?" 

"I  am  going  to  write  to  your  wife!  You 
chose  a  donkey  just  because  the  ladies  did. 
You  are  not  such  a  donkey  as  I  thought.  But 
you  are  a  deep  schemer.  You  have  been  gal- 
lanting the  ladies  all  over  Egypt,  and  yesterday 
you  and  they  were  grief-stricken  because  you 
could  not  dine  at  the  harem  with  them.  You, 
the  married  man!  Your  wife  shall  know  about 
this  !" 

"  Once  there  was  a  fox  saw  some  grapes 
hanging — " 

"  No,  it 's  not  sour  grapes,  either !"  cried 
Thoms. 

"  The  trouble  with  the  fox  was  he  could  n't 
get  the  grapes.     His  taste  was  all  right,  and  he 
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knew  a  good  thing  when  he  saw  it.  Some 
foxes  have  good  taste  and  get  the  grapes,  too." 

"  O,  Trumbull,  you  are  incorrigible  !  Little 
did  I  know  what  I  was  undertaking  in  attempt- 
ing to  look  out  for  you  !" 

Our  passes,  permitting  us  to  leave  the  city, 
were  made  out  to  allow  seventy  shoes  to  go  out 
the  gates.  Seventy  shoes  meant  thirty-five  per- 
sons, and  how  would  the  matter  be  arranged  ? 
We  all  went  through  without  delay,  however  ; 
for  shoes  was  the  password  or  countersign. 
So  the  pass  was  good  for  seventy. 

Our  route  lay  up  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile, 
past  Ibrahim's  palace,  to  old  Cairo,  where  we 
crossed  the  river  in  rather  small  boats.  It  took 
till  nearly  seven  o'clock  to  get  us  all  over,  but 
it  landed  us  on  historic  ground  ;  viz.,  the 
battle-ground  where  Napoleon  fought  the  fa- 
mous battle  of  the  Pyramids.  Upon  the  plain 
before  us  had  ten  thousand  Mameluke  horse- 
men— the  finest  cavalry  in  the  world — per- 
formed those  wonderful  evolutions,  and  shown 
that  irrepressible  bravery,  which  caused  Napo- 
leon to  exclaim  :  "  Could  I  have  united  the 
Mameluke  horse  to  the  French  infantry,  I 
should  have  reckoned  myself  master  of  the 
world." 

But  there  was  no  time  for  reminiscence  ;  we 
must  away  to  the  Pyramids.     Soon  we  were  in 
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motion  and  riding  at  will.     It  is  a  perfect  level 
from    our   landing-place    to    the    Pyramids,   and 
some  of  the  horsemen  fairly  flew  over  the  plain, 
notably    Thoms,    who     could    ride     as    though 
he    were    a    centaur.       The  camels,    too,   were 
nrged    to  a    pace   far  in    excess  of  what    I  sup- 
posed  possible.     And    the   donkeys  !     I  learned 
a  thing   that    day  about   donkeys   and   donkey- 
drivers.     Every  donkey   has  a   driver — a    fleet- 
footed    Arab — who   runs   behind   or   beside    the 
animal.     Now  the  offer  of  a  liberal  biiono  ma  no 
wakened  up  my  driver,  and  he  wakened  up  the 
donkey.     He   had  a   stick  armed  with   an   iron 
point,  with  which  he  prodded  the  animal  as  oc- 
casion required.     It   was    more  potent    than    a 
whip,  and  secured  excellent  results.     But  when 
the  driver  meant  business   he  bit  the  donkey's 
tail.       The    little    quadruped    knew    what    that 
meant,  and  the  way  he  flew  over  that  old  battle- 
ground would  have  been  a  credit  to  a  Mameluke. 
Had  not    the  dri  er,  though    a   very  Asahel    in 
speed,  held  tightly  to  the  donkey's  tail,  he  could 
never   have    kept    near    that    animal.       But    he 
clung  tightly,  and  by  an  occasional  bite,  kept  us 
a-flying.      It  was    fun  for   everybody,  but  rough 
on  the  donkey.     However,  we  soon  let  him  cool 
down,  and  take  a  gait  more  after  the  custom  of 
his  kind.     This  eight-mile  ride  was  a  most  de- 
lightful one,  and  will  ever  be  remembered. 
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The  Pyramids  from  a  distance  appear  insig- 
nificant ;  but,  as  we  drew  near,  the  falsity  of 
our  first  impressions  became  evident.  The 
things  kept  growing,  and,  when  we  stood  at 
their  base,  it  was  a  spontaneous  act  to  uncover 
the  head,  for  we  felt  as  Napoleon  said  to  his 
soldiers,  *'  Forty  centuries  are  looking  down 
upon  you  ;"  also  that  the  ancient  monuments, 
which  so  spoke  and  linked  us  with  the  unknown 
past,  were  deserving  of  the  greatest  respect  and 
veneration  we  moderns  could  pay  them. 

In  size  they  transcended  our  expectation, 
and  impressed  us  most  forcibly.  Cheops,  the 
largest,  extends  its  broad  base  along  the  rock 
foundation  till  each  of  its  square  dimensions 
has  consummated  a  distance  of  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-four  feet,  and  claimed  from  the  sands 
an  area  of  nearly  thirteen  acres.  It  ascends  at 
an  angle  of  fifty-one  degrees  and  fifty  minutes 
till  it  has  attained  an  altitude  of  four  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  and  nine  inches  ;  the  distance 
along  the  inclined  surface  being  over  six  hun- 
dred feet.  That  is,  it  used  to  be,  before  the 
casing  was  removed.  The  casing  was  of  marble, 
and  thirty  feet  thick.  It  was  put  on  in  im- 
mense blocks  arranged  in  layers,  each  one  ex- 
tending a  smaller  distance  toward  the  outer 
boundary  of  the  base  than  the  one  subjacent  ; 
the  amount  of  the  lower  layer  left  exposed  being 
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such  as  to  preserve  constantly  the  angle  above 
named.  When  completed,  the  external  surface 
of  the  vast  pile  presented  a  succession  of  plain 
surfaces,  alternately  perpendicular  and  horizon- 
tal. In  other  words,  each  side  was  an  immense 
marble  stairway,  of  triangular  shape,  terminat- 
ing, with  the  other  sides,  in  a  common  apex. 

It  was  not  left  thus  by  the  original  builders, 
however.  They  removed  enough  of  the  un- 
covered portion  of  each  layer  of  marble  to  convert 
the  two  plain  surfaces  already  named  into  one, 
inclined  at  the  angle  also  previously  named. 
They  began  this  work  of  removal  at  the  top,  and 
worked  downward.  How  do  we  know?  First, 
they  would  have  been  simpletons  to, have  done 
otherwise,  as  the  "  stairs"  gave  them  a  splendid 
footing  while  at  labor.  Second,  we  know  it  from 
the  hieroglyphics  representing  the  work  being 
done.  And,  by  the  way,  the  second  item  is 
what  tells  us  that  the  stones  composing  the  ex- 
ternal course  of  each  layer  were  put  on  as  rectan- 
gular prisms,  and  not  triangular  or  trapezoidal 
ones.  Thus  did  the  pyramids,  when  completed, 
have  a  beautiful,  smooth,  plain,  triangular  sur- 
face for  each  face. 

But  it  was  not  allowed  so  to  remain.  These 
monster  pyramids  were  too  convenient  a  quarry 
for  the  builders  of  the  walls  of  Grand  Cairo  to 
4eave  unutilized.     The  Vandals   stole  the  stone 
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to  build  a  wall,  with  which  to  protect  themselves 
from  other  Vandals.  A  layer  thirty  feet  thick 
over  this  vast  structure  is  no  insignificant 
amount ;  and  abundantly  did  it  assist  the  build- 
ers. Just  think  !  There  are  over  twenty-seven 
million  cubic  feet  of  stone  in  it ;  and  it  would 
build  a  wall,  thirty  feet  high  and  ten  feet  thick, 
over  seventeen  miles  long.  That  was  more 
than  the  walls  of  Cairo  required.  Where  has 
the  rest  gone?  Into  the  better  class  of  build- 
ings in  the  city.  Then  there  are  eight  other 
pyramids  in  this  group,  called  the  Pyramids  of 
Gizeh  ;  and  their  casing  is  also  mostly  gone.  Not 
all,  however;  for  on  one  at  least,  near  the  sum- 
mit, considerable  remains. 

The  second  largest  pyramid  was  cased  in  red 
granite ;  the  next,  in  black  granite.  So  the 
Vandals  had  quite  a  variety  with  which  to  build. 

How  did  we  find  these  structures  at  our 
visit?  "  Beautiful  for  situation,"  being  placed 
upon  a  ridge  of  limestone,  running  north  and 
south  some  hundred  feet  above  the  surrounding 
country,  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  great 
Libyan  Desert,  and  three  miles  west  of  the 
River  Nile — conveniently  situated  ;  for  the  stone 
composing  the  bulk  of  the  structure  was  quar- 
ried from  this  ridge  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

So  vast  did  we  find  them,  that  the  eye  could 
not  miss  from  their  magnitude  the  outer  cover- 
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ing.  In  size,  great  Cheops  seemed  adequate 
for  all  demands.  In  fact,  as  we  stood  at  the 
middle  of  his  north  base-line  and  looked  up,  he 
was  overpowering,  almost,  in  his  immensity. 
But  the  finish — the  casing — was  gone,  leaving 
the  limestone  layers  with  the  stair-steps  ar- 
rangement, already  described  as  originally  per- 
taining to  the  marble  casing. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to 
go  to  the  top.  So  thought  we  all ;  and  so 
thought  a  swarm  of  Bedouin  Arabs  who  fastened 
upon  us  like  bees,  determined  to  be  our  assist- 
ants in  the  climb.  We  were  helpless  in  their 
clutches,  when,  fortunately  for  us,  they  got  to 
fighting  among  themselves.  Mr.  Gliddon,  the 
consul,  endeavored  to  quiet  them ;  but  his  au- 
thority was  nil.  So  he  laid  the  whip  keenly 
across  their  naked  shoulders.  When  he  besfan 
that  summary  procedure,  Thoms  whispered 
to  me : 

"There  will  be  trouble,  Trumbull.  We  must 
be  ready  to  help." 

We  therefore  grasped  our  pistols,  and  I  no- 
ticed the  other  officers  did  the  same.  The 
Arabs,  however,  took  the  lash  meekly,  and  be- 
came orderly. 

It  is  no  joke  to  climb  one  of  these  pyramids. 

Knowing  that,  we  selected   Arabs   to   assist  us, 

and  began  the  ascent.     The  layers  of  stone  are 
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from  three  to  five  feet  thick  ;  and  these,  there- 
fore, were  the  heights  of  the  steps.  Without 
the  Arabs  it  would  have  been  laborious  ;  but 
they  are  nimble,  strong,  and  used  to  it.  They 
would  mount  a  layer  in  advance,  and  pull  us  up. 
Twenty  minutes  we  were  in  ascending.  That 
is  considered  good  time,  though  it  has  been 
made  by  travelers  in  twelve. 

Part  of  the  apex  is  gone,  leaving  a  space  upon 
which  to  stand,  some  thirty  feet  square.  The 
altitude  we  had  attained  was  indeed  imposing; 
and  impressed  us,  if  possible,  even  more  with 
the  stupendousness  of  this  ancient  work  than 
did  the  view  from  the  base.  The  thought  that 
we  were  at  the  sunrmit  of  the  highest  structure 
in  the  world  was  gratifying.  That  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world  was  beneath  our 
feet,  impressed  us  pleasantly. 

Mr.  Gliddon  said : 

"The  view  from  here  is  one  that  I  am  sure 
you  will  always  carry  in  memory." 

"Indeed  it  is  sublime  !"  said  the  commodore. 

"We  are  nearly  six  hundred  feet  above  the 
plain,  and  that  gives  a  broad  expanse  of  land- 
scape." ^ 

"  It  does.  How  distinctly  we  can  see  the 
Delta,  with  the  two  branches  of  the  Nile  and 
the  beautiful  plantations  between  them ;  and 
the  land  of  Goshen,  east  of  the   river,  with  the 
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great  city  of  Grand  Cairo,  surmounted  by  the 
citadel,  perched  aloft  on  the  hills  of  Mokattam!" 

"And,  father,"  said  one  of  the  ladies,  "just 
see  that  beautiful  garden  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  on 
the  island,  and  his  elegant  palace  on  the  east 
bank !" 

"Yes,  it  is  fine,  daughter.  And  how  far  we 
can  trace  the  meanderings  of  the  Nile  toward 
the  south  !  I  suppose  those  ruins,  a  few  miles 
up  the  river  on  the  west  side,  mark  the  location 
of  Memphis?" 

"Yes,  that  is  the  site  of  Old  Memphis.  It 
is  utterly  deserted,  and  only  ruins  remain.  It 
is  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  fulfillment  of 
Scripture  prophecy." 

"  What  was  the  prediction  ?"  asked  the  com- 
modore. 

"Jeremiah  said:  'Behold,  they  are  this  day 
a  desolation,  and  no  man  dwelleth  therein.' 
(Jeremiah  xliv,  2.)  Again,  he  said:  'Noph  shall 
be  waste  and  desolate,  without  an  inhabitant.' 
(Jer.  xlvi,  19.)  But  it  will  be  time  to  talk  of 
Memphis  when  we  get  there." 

"I  infer,  Mr.  Gliddon,"  said  one  of  the  la- 
dies, "  that  '  Noph  '  is  another  name  for  Mem- 
phis ?" 

"  It  is  so  called  in  the  Hebrew.  We  w^ere,  I 
think,  talking  of  the  view.  To  the  west  is  the 
vast   Libyan    Desert,  an   ocean  of   sand.     Now, 
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all  about  us  are  tombs.  They  are  located  in 
every  direction,  for  we  are  in  a  vast  necrop- 
olis— a  veritable  city  of  the  dead  ;  and  on  the 
top  of  the  chief  monument  in  this  vast  charnel- 
house  we  are  coolly  consideriug  the  greatness 
of  the  departed  millions." 

"How  much  stone  is  there  in  this  pyramid, 
Mr.  Gliddon?"  asked  a  lady. 

"It  has  been  computed  at  eighty-nine  mill- 
ions of  tons.  We  can  speak  the  words,  but  we 
can  form  no  conception  of  their  meaning." 

"How  large  are  some  of  the  stones?" 

"Thirty-five  feet  long,  and  from  five  to  eight 
feet  in  the  other  dimensions." 

"Is  it  possible!  How  in  the  world  did  they 
handle  them?" 

"That  question  can  not  be  answered.  It  is 
a  mystery ;  but  probably  they  were  lifted  by 
vast  machines,  for  round  holes  are  found  which 
look  as  though  they  were  made  to  place  some- 
thing in  to  lift  by.  But  that  is  only  conjecture. 
Their  surfaces  are,  at  times,  so  perfectly  smooth 
and  uniform  that  it  is  probable  they  were 
brought  into  shape  by  friction — the  stone  itself 
having  been  rubbed  upon  some  prepared  sur- 
face until  the  desired  perfection  was  obtained. 
So  closely  were  many  of  these  immense  stones 
adjusted  that  to-day,  after  four  thousand  years, 
it  is  impossible  to  pass  the  thinnest  knife-blade 
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between  them.  Now,  the  easiest  way  to  ex- 
plain all  this  is  to  suppose  the  existence  of  ma- 
chinery of  which  we  know  nothing." 

"How  long,"  said  one  of  the  ladies,  "it  must 
have  taken  to  build  it!" 

"Yes,  indeed.  It  is  estimated  that  oue  hun- 
dred thousand  men  were  occupied  in  the  work 
for  thirty  years.  I  doubt  the  estimate,  especially 
the  time;  for  Cheops  ruled  over  fifty  years. 
Now,  these  old  rulers  used  to  spend  all  their 
reio-n  in  buildinor  their  own  mausoleums.  The 
work  of  enlarging  continued  through  life,  and 
the  casing  was  put  on  after  death.  The  work 
was  usually  commenced  by  excavating  first  the 
sepulchral  chamber  out  of  the  living  rock,  with 
a  shaft  to  approach  it  of  suitable  incline  and 
size  to  make  the  placing  of  the  stone  sarcoph- 
ao-us  easv.  Over  and  about  this  chamber  and 
shaft  the  work  was  constantly  extended  till  the 
death  of  the  monarch  ensued.  Then  the  inter- 
ment occurred,  and  the  pile  was  hermetically 
sealed  with  the  casing." 

"What  is  the  age  of  this  pyramid?"  asked 
one  of  us. 

"Chronologists  differ  on  that  point.  Wilkin- 
son says  2123  B.  C.  was  the  time  of  Cheops's 
reign.  Others  place  it  at  a  more  remote  period  ; 
some  as  far  back  as  3229  B.  C.  But  even  by 
Wilkinson    they  antedate  Abraham  by  one  hun- 
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dred  and  twenty-seven  years.  It  is  only  two 
hundred  and  twenty-six  years  after  the  Flood." 

After  an  hour  pleasantly  spent  on  the  pyra- 
mid, we  prepared  for  the  descent. 

"  Trumbull,"  said  Mr.  Thorns,  "  I  can  beat 
you  down  !" 

"  Rather  heavy  incline  for  a  race,  and  we 
may  be  as  dead  as  Cheops  by  the  time  we  reach 
the  bottom  ;  but,  young  man,  you  can 't  beat  me." 

Away  we  went !  From  layer  to  layer  we 
jumped,  with  more  courage  than  discretion,  and 
in  two  minutes  were  standing  on  the  sand  at  the 
base.  It  was  a  reckless,  foolish  race ;  but  those 
adjectives  describe  some  people.  It  was  a  close 
race — in  fact,  a  draw. 


CHAPTEf^   XXXI. 


Interior  of  the  Pyramid— Hard  Work— Dinner  in  a 
Tomb— Also  a  Nap— The  Sphinx — A  Taste  of  Des- 
ert Travel— Tomb  of  Psammetichus — We  pur- 
chase Human  Flesh  and  Bone— Site  of  Memphis — 
Menes's  Great  Work. 

"  'T^HESE  pyramids  are  placed  in  exact  accord 
1  with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass," 
said  Mr.  Gliddon,  as  we  were  getting  ready  to 
enter  Cheops ;  "  so  absolutely  exact  that  many 
believe  these  structures  were  for  some  astronom- 
ical purpose." 

"  But  they  were  built  for  tombs,  were  they 
not?"  asked  the  chaplain. 

"  They  were  surely  so  used,  and  the  bulk  of 
opinion  is  that  they  were  built  for  that  purpose. 
Of  that  you  shall  soon  judge.  Now  take  off  all 
superfluous  clothing,  and  leave  it  here  ;  for  we 
have  a  hot  job  before  us." 

The  entrances  to  these  piles  are  all  from  the 
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north  ;  that  of  Cheops  is  at  the  sixteenth  layer 
from  the  ground.  The  passage,  which  descends 
at  an  angle  of  twenty-six  degrees,  is  four  feet  in 
both  height  and  width. 

With  jackets  off,  we  bowed  our  heads,  and 
entered  ;  doing  the  proper  thing,  of  course,  in  as- 
sisting the  ladies.  Two  of  us  officers  were  as- 
signed to  each  fair  one,  while  the  supernumer- 
aries carried  the  lights.  The  lights  seemed  only 
to  make  the  darkness  visible ;  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  go  astray,  and  we  groped  our  way  to  the 
bottom  of  the  passage — a  distance  of  some 
seventy  feet. 

Hot?  The  word  does  not  tell  it.  And 
dusty !  An  impalpable  powder — the  accumu- 
lation of  centuries — covers  the  floor  of  this 
passage  nearly  six  inches  deep.  The  moment 
our  feet  disturbed  it,  it  arose  in  clouds  which 
,  made  breathing  very  disagreeable.  But  clouds 
could  not  stop  us ;  so  we  kept  on. 

At  the  end  of  this  passage  we  encountered  a 
perpendicular  ascent  of  fifteen  feet,  up  which 
we  climbed  with  some  difficulty.  Thence  our 
course  led  us  along  a  passage  of  similar  width  to 
the  first,  but  much  higher — perhaps  fifteen  feet — 
with  a  deep  groove  in  the  center.  This  passage 
led  upward,  instead  of  downward,  but  at  the 
same  angle  with  the  horizon ;  viz.,  twenty-six 
degrees.     It   is   about  three  hundred  feet   long, 
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and,  with  the  help  of  a  short  horizontal  passage, 
brought  ns — all  covered  with  sweat  and  dust,  and 
gasping  for  breath — into  the  sanctum  sancforii))i. 
This  was  a  room  thirty-four  feet  and  three  inches 
in  length  by  seventeen  feet  and  one  inch  in 
breadth,  with  a  ceiling  nineteen  feet  and  one 
inch  from  the  floor.  In  this  chamber  was  the 
granite  sarcophagus  of  King  Cheops;  but,  alas! 
his  remains  could  no  longer  be  designated  by 
that  word.  They  were  gone ;  and  the  place 
that  for  centuries  knew  them  shall  know  them 
no  longer  forever. 

"  '  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou 
return,'  "  said  the  chaplain,  "  was  the  fiat  of  the 
Almighty ;  and  man  can  not  annul  it." 

This  was  the  chamber  of  death,  and  we 
should  have  entered  it  with  all  reverence.  Did 
we?  Far  from  it!  We  pounced  upon  that  sar- 
cophagus like  a  flock  of  wolves  on  a  sheep,  de- 
termined each  to  have  a  piece  to  carry  away  as 
a  trophy.  The  sarcophagus  was  a  battle-scarred 
veteran.  Every  vulnerable  point  had  been  as- 
sailed and  carried  away  by  former  visitors. 
There  the  hoary  warrior  lay,  secure  in  his  very 
wounds.  Not  a  memento  could  we  force  from 
him.  However,  other  travelers  had  been  there 
with  steel  more  worthy  of  this  prostrate  monster 
than  ours  proved  to  be.  Chippings,  significant 
of    their    success,    lay     about    the     floor.      We 
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changed  our  tactics,  and  hunted  them.  Finding 
them,  we  were  obliged  to  be  content. 

I  had  just  secured  a  fairly  good  piece,  when 
"Where's  that  married  man?"  rang  throughout 
the  vault. 

"  That  means  me,"  said  I,  mentally ;  then 
aloud,  "Ay,  ay!  here  I  am." 

One  of  the  young  ladies,  overcome  by  the 
stifling  heat,  had  fainted  ;  and,  being  the  only 
young  married  man,  I  was  delegated  to  carry 
the  lady  out. 

"Another  instance,  Trumbull,"  whispered 
Thoms,  "of  the  felicity  of  the  married  state." 

My  tormentor  referred  to  the  fact  that  this 
young  lady  was  not  one  of  the  ethereal,  fairy- 
like creatures,  but  a  good,  substantial  American 
girl,  with  plenty  of  bone  and  muscle.  The 
good  chaplain  and  the  dignified  doctor,  being 
old  married  men,  assisted  me.  We  got  the  lady 
out,  but  it  was  "a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and 
a  pull  all  together."  Never  did  I  work  harder. 
Next  time  I  go  into  a  pyramid  with  the  ladies, 
I  will  see  that  more  of  the  escorts  are  Ben- 
edicts. 

There  were  many  ancient  tombs  near  the 
entrance  to  Cheops.  Having  all  come  from  the 
pyramid,  we  entered  one  of  the  most  perfect  of 
these,  crawling  over  the  sand  half-closing  the 
entrance,  and   spread   our   carpet  on   the  sandy 
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floor  for  dinner.  Down  we  all  sat,  a  la  Turk,  to 
a  very  good  meal. 

Knowing  that  we  would  be  thirsty,  I  had 
providently  brought  from  Cairo  a  large  bottle 
of  water,  to  be  used  at  dinner-time.  It  had 
been  lots  of  trouble  to  carry,  and  had  excited 
many  inquiries  as  to  what  it  was. 

"It  is  for  dinner,"  was  my  only  reply. 

Now,  every  one  was  on  the  alert  to  see  what 
I  had  brought.  The  wrappings  I  had  placed 
about  it  had  become  quite  wet.  "Strange," 
tliought  I,  "that  a  bottle  should  sweat  so  much 
in  such  a  dry  climate!"  thinking,  of  course,  ot 
the  truth  that  the  sweating  of  the  average  bot- 
tle or  pitcher  is  not  a  transudation  through  the 
ware,  but  a  condensation  of  tfie  moisture  from 
the  air.  Alas !  this  was  a  transudation,  and 
not  a  drop  of  water  remained  in  the  vessel ! 

Many  of  these  Egyptian  water-bottles  are 
made  of  porous  ware,  in  order  that  the  water 
may  transude,  and,  by  evaporation  from  the 
surface  thus  dampened,  keep  the  remaining 
water  cool.  I  had  chosen,  thoughtlessly,  one 
of  these  bottles,  and  all  I  had  left  was  the  bot- 
tle itself  and  the  ridicule  of  the  company. 

"This  is  a  married  man,"  said  Thoms.  "He 
knows  how  to  provide  !" 

As  I  threatened  to  throw  the  bottle  at  him, 
he  desisted,  and  we  ate  our  dinners. 
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"Isn't  this  nice,"  said  one  of  the  ladies — 
"picnicking  in  Egypt?" 

"Very  fine!"  said  the  iconoclast.  "In  the 
very  graves  of  some  of  the  defunct  Egyptians!" 

"O,  you  bad  man,  to  refer  to  such  a  thing!" 

"But  it  is  so,"  said  Mr.  Thoms.  "Look  at 
the  hieroglyphics !  There  's  one  that  repre- 
seuts  Charon  ferrying  a  passenger  across  the 
Styx.  Yes,  it  is  gay  and  cheerful  picnicking 
in  the  very  abode  of  the  dead.  I  suppose  some 
of  the  very  dust  of  these  deceased  Egyptians  is 
mixed  with  the  sand  which  makes  our  table!" 

"Mr.  Thoms,  be  still!"  cried  one  of  the  la- 
dies, "and  let  us  eat  our  dinner  in  peace;  and, 
if  you  please,  give  me  a  drink  of  water." 

"There  is  ple'nty  of  water,  if  Mr.  Trumbull 
did  fail  to  bring  any ;  but,  alas  !  there  is  noth- 
ing to  drink  from,  for  we  have  n't  a  cup  in  this 
sepulchral  outfit,"  said  Mr.  Thoms. 

"Perhaps,"  said  I,  "you  will  kindly  forgive 
my  failure  to  provide  a  drink,  if  I  will  furnish 
a  cup  from  which  to  drink  what  another  has 
provided." 

While  saying  this,  I  handed  to  the  lady  a 
draught  of  water  in  an  old  skull,  which  I  had 
a  moment  before  pushed  from  the  sand  with 
m'  foot.  Decay  had  so  wasted  a  portion  of 
this  bone  as  to  leave  the  rest  in  available  shape 
for  drinking  purposes.     A  shriek  of  horror  was 
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the  response  to  my  willing  offer,  followed  by 
the  cry : 

"Take  it  away,  you  naughty  man  !" 

"It  is  quite  clean,"  said  I,  "for  the  sands 
have  scoured  it  for  ages;  and  the  water  from  it  is 
sweet  and  good.     I  will  drink  first  to  show  you." 

ISIy  example,  however,  was  not  enough  at 
first  to  remove  the  prejudice  of  many  of  the 
company.  Some  drank  gladly  from  the  ghastly 
cup,  thinking  the  horrible  procedure  a  good 
joke.  Thirst  is  a  potent  persuader,  especially 
when  the  tropical  heat  of  Sahara's  sands  adds 
force  to  its  intensity,  and  most  of  those  who 
shrank  from  the  cadaveric  cup  at  first  were 
persuaded  to  join  us  in  our  potations. 

So  we  ate,  drank,  laughed,  and  joked  in  this 
ancient  sepulcher;  and  thanked  the  ancient 
master  himself — probably  one  of  the  nobility — 
for  his  generous  hospitality,  which,  though  it 
may  not  have  come  from  the  heart,  surely  did 
come  from  the  head  ! 

Being  excessively  tired  from  the  arduous  la- 
bors of  the  day,  I  sought  an  inner  apartment 
of  the  tomb,  and  for  an  hour  enjoyed  a  most 
refreshing  siesta  upon  the  ever-present  sand.  I 
was  dreaming  of  home,  when  Thoms  called : 

"'Awake,  thou  that  sleepest !'  This  is  no 
place  to  sleep!  Wake  up!  We  are  going  to 
Memphis." 
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I  was  out  in  a  minute  from  this  old  tomb, 
said  to  be  as  old  as  the  Pyramids  themselves. 

We  inspected  the  celebrated  Sphinx.  As 
everybody  knows,  it  has  the  body  of  a  lion, 
with  the  face,  neck,  and  breast  of  a  man.  It  is 
in  a  crouching  position,  and  cut  from  the  living 
rock.  It  is  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long, 
thirty  feet  across  the  breast;  and  the  paws  pro- 
ject fifty  feet  from  the  body.  It  was  quite  per- 
fect, all  save  the  nose. 

"Where  is  its  nose?"  we  asked. 

"  No  one  knows,"  said  Mr.  Gliddon.  "  It  is 
said  the  Mamelukes  took  it  for  a  target,  and 
have  shot  it  away  with  their  rifle-balls.  Wil- 
kinson says  the  Sphinx  dates  back  to  1446  B.  C." 

By  four  o'clock,  the  intense  heat  of  the  day 
being  passed,  we  got  under  way.  We  received, 
that  afternoon,  a  taste  of  what  desert  travel 
means;  for  we  accomplished  a  journey  of 
eighteen  miles  across  Sahara's  sands.  Hot, 
thirsty,  and  tired,  we  reached  our  camping-place 
at  nine  o'clock.  Imagine  our  delight  at  learn 
ing  that,  by  the  order  of  the  governor  of  Cairo,  a 
pasha's  tent  was  there  pitched  for  our  comfort. 
It  stood  upon  the  desert,  and  made  our  bivouac 
truly  Oriental.  After  a  much-needed  and  most 
excellent  supper,  we  spread  our  blankets  on  th^: 
sand,  and  were  soon  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus. 

Next  day  we  visited  the  tomb  of  Psammeti- 
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cluis,  one  of  the  Shepherd  Kings.  It  is  a  vast 
excavation  in  the  rocky  hillside.  The  walls 
within  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics ;  and  in 
it  are  pits,  some  two  or  three  hundred  feet  deep. 
Their  object  I  did  not  learn.  In  the  excavations 
about  here  were  millions  of  mummy  birds,  neatly 
wrapped  up  in  mummy-cloth,  and  sealed  up  in  a 
crock  or  jar.  While  here,  an  Arab  brought  to  us 
the  half  of  a  human  mummy. 

"  Eight  cents.  Mummy  !"  said  he,  in  English 
scarcely  intelligible. 

"All  right!"  said  Thoms.  "At  that  price, 
I  '11  take  a  finger." 

For  the  first,  and — I  suspect — the  last  time  in 
our  lives,  we  bought  human  flesh  and  bone. 
Giving  the  man  his  money,  we  broke  the 
mummy  to  pieces ;  and  each  of  the  party  took  a 
piece.  Each?  No!  Some  wouldn't  touch  it 
with  a  pole. 

A  morning  ride  of  two  miles  brought  us  to  the 
site  of  Memphis.  It  would  not  do  to  write  that 
word  sight ;  for  there  was  little  to  be  seen. 

"  For  a  long  time,  even  a  knowledge  of  the 
very  location  of  Memphis — the  NopJi  of  Scrip- 
ture— was  lost.  Only  the  association  of  ideas 
makes  a  visit  to  this  spot  interesting.  It  is 
pleasing  to  stand  where  the  very  first  scenes  of 
definite  history  were  enacted.  Noph  and  No — 
the    latter    being    the    Bible    name    of    ancient 
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Thebes  —  are  about  contemporaneous,  though 
the  relics  of  this  place  point  to  a  greater  antiq- 
uity than  do  those  of  Thebes.  Menes  was  the 
founder  of  Memphis.  In  the  very  incipiency  of 
his  reign  he  began  a  work  of  inestimable  ben- 
efit to  Egypt ;  that  was,  changing  the  course  of 
the  River  Nile.  Before  his  time,  much  of  the 
water  of  the  river  passed  farther  to  the  west, 
and  was  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  great  desert, 
the  insatiable  thirst  of  which  even  this  great 
river  could  not  quench.  The  rest  of  the  water 
reached  the  Delta  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it 
a  worthless  swamp.  The  great  overflow  of  the 
Nile  did  Lower  Egypt  little  good ;  for  the  vora- 
cious Libyan  Desert  greedily  drank  it.  Menes 
began  and,  I  think,  completed  an  immense 
dike  some  twelve  miles  south  of  here,  which  di- 
verted the  stream  into  its  present  channel,  and 
made  the  Nile  the  blessing  to  Egypt  and  the  Le- 
vant which  we  have  all  seen  it  to  be.  The  very 
spot  where  we  now  stand — the  site  of  the  great 
city  of  Memphis — was  once  a  swamp.  Menes's 
dike  reclaimed  it;  and  it  became  the  metropolis  of 
the  world,  and  the  centcrof  learning  and  science." 

So  spoke  Mr.  Gliddon. 

"  When  did  Menes  live?"  one  of  us  ?sked. 

"He  was  the  first  king  of  the  first  Egyptian 
dynasty.  The  date  is  uncertain — in  round  num- 
bers, four  thousand  years  ago." 
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"Was  it  such  a  great  city?" 

"Yes,  it  was.  Its  walls  were  nineteen  miles 
around.  It  was  the  center  of  religion.  Here 
was  kept — in  a  temple  erected  to  his  honor — the 
sacred  bull,  Apis,  one  of  the  chief  Egyptian  dei- 
ties. Here  was  a  magnificent  temple  to  Isis. 
But  the  grand  buildings  were  too  many  to  name. 
Yes,  it  was  a  great  capital  city ;  but  in  naught 
else  was  it  so  great  as  in  its  burial-place,  its  ne- 
cropolis, a  glimpse — only  a  glimpse — of  which 
you  have  had  yesterday  and  to-dayi  Now  all  is 
gone ;  and  for  what  the  Bible  predicted  about 
Noph,  I  turn  you  over  to  the  chaplain." 

The  site  of  this  former  city  is  now  a  desolate 
plain,  relieved  by  nothing,  save  mounds  of  rub- 
bish and  an  occasional  acacia  or  palm-tree.  A 
lake,  across  which  the  screaming  waterfowl  were 
flying,  made  it  additionally  dreary.  Only  one 
thing  is  visible  which  indicates  its  former 
grandeur  save  some  broken  columns  and  pillars; 
namely,  a  statue  of  Memnon,  which  lies  pros- 
trate in  the  sand.  We  measured  its  arm.  It 
was  fifteen  feet  in  length.  Not  a  thing  stood 
erect  at  Old  Memphis.  What  these  mounds 
would  reveal  if  uncovered,  is  a  question  some 
traveler  will  answer  by  excavating  them. 

The  chaplain  gave  us  a  talk  about  the  prophe- 
cies regarding  Noph. 
21 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


A  Bible  Lesson  at  the  Birthplace  of  History — Float- 
ing Down  the  Nile  —  Egyptian  Darkness  and  a 
Surly  Arab  Boatman  —  Stopped  at  the  Gates  of 
Cairo— Noise  Opens  Them — A  Party  to  Mr.  Glid- 
DON — Farewell  to  Egypt. 

"nnHIvS  is  not  sacred  ground,"  said  the  chap- 

1  lain,  "  but  it  is  historic;  and,  as  Mr.  Glid- 
don  has  told  you,  right  here  we  may  say  that 
history  had  its  birth.  Now  I  propose  that  we 
have  a  Bible  lesson  on  the  site  of  old  Memphis. 
What  say  you  ?" 

"That  will  be  splendid  !"  "  We  would  like 
that!"  and  similar  expressions,  were  our  answers. 

So  we  seated  ourselves  about  the  prostrate 
statue  of  Memnon,  some  on  the  sand,  and  some 
on  the  available  parts  of  the  very  image. 

"  I  wish  you  all  had  Bibles.  As  you  have  not, 
I  will  ask  Lieutenant  Corbiu  to  read  the  nine- 
teenth chapter  of  Isaiah,"  said  the  chaplain. 

^lO 
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The  lieutentant  read,  and  without  any  ex- 
planation the  chapter  had  a  more  intensified 
meaning  than  ever  before.  The  chaplain 
asked  : 

"  Commodore,  the  first  verse  opens  with  the 
expression,  '  The  burden  of  Egypt.'  Do  your 
surroundings  show  you  what  that  burden  is  ?" 

"  Very  plainly.  It  means  the  loss  of  national 
independence,  and  the  abject  condition  of  the 
people," 

"  Yes,  sir.  Once  at  the  acme  of  national 
greatness,  now  they  grovel  in  subjection.  The 
people  once  living  in  luxury  now  are  a  commu- 
nity of  miserable  beggars.  The  first  curse  men- 
tioned in  this  chapter  is  aimed  at  the  idols. 
Why  do  you  ladies  think  that  was  ?" 

"  Because  they  were  their  idols  ;  that  is,  the 
things  they  thought  most  of." 

"  That  's  right,  and  you  might  add  that  their 
worship  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
Government  that  to  weaken  one  was  to  weaken 
the  other.  The  next  is  to  predict  the  internal 
broils  among  the  Egyptians  themselves.  This 
prediction  was  made  about  714  B.  C,  when 
Egypt  was  under  subjection  to  Ethiopia.  About 
700  B.  C.  came  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  to 
the  West.  He  practically  conquered  Egypt, 
and  then  marched  against  Hezekiah,  king  of 
Judah,  whom  he  laid  under  tribute.     But  Heze- 
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kiah  revolted  several  times,  and  Egypt  was  rest- 
less. One  night,  when  the  Assyrians  were  con- 
fronting the  army  of  Hezekiah,  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  thousand  of  the  Assyrians  died." 

"  How  was  that  ?"  we  asked. 

"  It  Was  in  answer  to  an  appeal  of  Hezekiah 
that  the  prophet  Isaiah  pray  for  them.  The 
prophet  comforted  them,  and  promised  that  the 
Lord  would  'send  a  blast  upon  him,'  the  enemy. 
(2  Kings  xix,  7.)  The  blast  came  speedily  ; 
but  in  what  shape  we  know  not,  for  the  Scrip- 
tures merely  attribute  it  to  the  angel  of  the 
Lord.  (2  Kings  xix,  35.)  Sennacherib  fled  in 
dismay,  thus  leaving  the  West  without  a  master. 
A  scene  of  anarchy  now  ensued  in  Egypt,  fulfill- 
ing the  prophecy  of  the  second  verse,  that  the 
Egyptians  should  be  'set  against  the  Egyptians.' 
It  resulted  in  a  division  of  Egypt  into  twelve 
portions,  each  under  a  separate  prince.  Psam- 
metichus,  whose  tomb  we  this  morning  visited, 
wrested  the  power  from  them,  and  again  united 
Egypt.  In  the  fourth  verse  is  a  prediction  that 
'  a  cruel  lord  '  (lords  would  be  a  better  trans- 
lation) should  oppress  Egypt.  The  conquest  of 
the  country  by  Nebuchadnezzar  was  referred  to, 
and  the  year  605  B.  C.  saw  its  realization.  In 
525  B.  C.  came  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
Cambyses,  who  also  was  referred  to.  Memphis 
made  a  terrible  resistance  to  Cambyses,  and,  as 
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a  result,  says  Herodotus,  was  terribly  puuished. 
The  thirteenth  verse  says  '  the  princes  of  Noph 
are  deceived.'  They  thought  themselves  all 
powerful,  but  were  deceiving  themselves  in  so 
thinking,  and  Egypt  should  be  so  reduced  that 
there  would  be  no  work  '  which  the  head  or  tail, 
branch  or  rush,  may  do,'  as  the  fifteenth  verse 
has  it.  But  from  the  miseries  described  in  this 
chapter  the  twentieth  verse  promises  a  savior,  a 
promise  made  because  the  true  God  would  be 
called  upon  in  five  cities  of  the  land  (eigh- 
teenth verse).  That  savior  came  in  the  person 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  331  B.  C.  Though 
a  conqueror,  he  was  a  mild  one,  compared  with 
the  Babylonians  and  the  Persians,  and  to  the 
Egyptians  was  indeed  a  savior.  He  did  much 
for  the  country  and  the  people.  Alexandria  he 
founded,  [marking  out  its  boundaries  with  his 
own  hand,  and  this  he  made  his  capital — a 
rough  blow  for  Memphis. 

"  The  story  goes  that  Alexander  was  wonder- 
fully pleased  to  learn,  when  in  Palestine,  of  the 
vision  of  Daniel  (see  Daniel,  eighth  chapter), 
which  undoubtedly  referred  to  him,  and  pre- 
dicted his  success  and  greatness.  As  a  result 
he  was  very  kind  to  the  Jews,  and  invited  them 
to  Alexandria.  This  kindness  the  Ptolemies  in- 
dorsed and  extended  through  their  reign.  At 
one  time  there  were  one  million  Jews  in  Egypt, 
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and  they  enjoyed  full  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
The  prophet  foresaw  this  day,  and  declared  in 
the  twenty-first  verse  that  '  the  Lord  shall  be 
known  in  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  shall  know 
the  Lord  in  that  day.'  It  is  a  wonderful  chap- 
ter, and  has  had  a  wonderful  fulfillment." 

"Indeed  it  has,"  said  one  of  the  ladies. 
"Must  the  lesson  close?  Can  you  not  take 
another  chapter?" 

"  If  you  like,  I  will." 

Handing  me  the  Bible,  the  chaplain  said  : 

"  Mr.  Trumbull,  please  read  the  first  nineteen 
verses  of  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  Ezekiel." 

A'^ter  I  had  read,  he  said: 

"Allow  me  to  preface  what  I  want  to  say 
with  the  statement,  that  the  city  called  No  is 
ancient  Thebes.  Nopli.,  as  you  are  aware,  is 
Memphis ;  and  Aven  is  the  famous  Heliopolis, 
five  miles  north  of  Cairo.  Ezekiel  uttered 
these  maledictions  against  Egypt  and  her  cities 
in  the  year  572  B.  C.  They  refer  to  much  the 
same  occurrences  as  we  have  just  been  studying, 
and  we  will  not  itemize  them  again.  Mr.  Trum- 
bull, please  read  the  thirteenth  verse  again." 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord  God:  I  will  also  de- 
stroy their  idols,  and  I  will  cause  their  images 
to  cease  out  of  Noph  ;  and  there  shall  be  no 
more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  I  will 
put  a  fear  in  the  land  of  Egypt." 
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"  Our  eyes  tell  us  that  these  idols  and  images 
are  gone  from  Noph,  and  that  she  has  had  the 
distresses  spoken  of.  She  being  the  great  center 
of  idol-worship,  that  means  much.  No  is  also 
in  ruins — 'her  multitude'  has  been  cut  off;  and 
at  Aveiiy  or  Heliopolis,  only  one  shaft  is  standing 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  former  center  of  learning. 
But  it  is  of  the  clause  which  says  '  there  shall 
be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Egypt' 
that  I  want  to  speak.  At  the  time  this  was 
spoken,  the  Babylonians  controlled  Egypt,  In 
525  B.  C,  the  Persians  under  Cambyses  became 
the  masters.  In  331  B.  C,  Alexander  became  to 
Egypt  a  savior;  but  he  was  a  Macedonian;  and 
the  Ptolemies — a  succession  of  IMacedonians,  al- 
ternating at  times  with  the  Romans  —  ruled 
Egypt  till  625  A.  D.,  when  the  Saracens  cap- 
tured Alexandria,  and  assumed  control  of  Egypt. 
In  1250  A.  D.  the  Mamelukes — originally,  Cir- 
cassian slaves — gained  authority;  but  in  1517 
Selim  of  Turkey  wrested  it  from  them,  and  an- 
nexed it  to  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  Mame- 
lukes would  not  stay  down,  and  they  divided 
the  authority  with  the  Sublime  Porte  till  the 
time  of  Mehemet  Ali.  He  annihilated  the  Mame- 
lukes, and  compelled  the  Porte  to  recognize  him 
and  agree  that  his  posterity  should  inherit 
Egypt.  Thus  is  this  prophecy  fulfilled.  No 
prince    has   been   known    in    Egypt    for    nearly 
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twenty-five  centuries.  She  has  been,  and  still  is, 
in  the  hands  of  strangers,  who  are  making  the 
land  waste." 

"  Thank  you,  Chaplain  ;  that  is  better  tl»an  a 
sermon,"  was  the  thought  of  all,  as  the  minister 
ceased  speaking. 

"I  'm  hungry,"  said  Thorns.  "  Have  we  any 
thing  to  eat?" 

"There  is  always  plenty  to  eat  in  the 
desert,"  said  a  lady. 

"That's  news.  I  thought  it  was  a  good 
place  to  starve." 

"You  can  always  eat  the  sand  w'ich  is 
[sandwiches]  there." 

"  That  is  excellent,  Miss  Patterson ;  but  it  is 
dry  food,"  said  Mr.  Thorns. 

"  It  has  the  authority  of  the  poet.  You  know 
the  poet  said: 

'  The  traveler  in  the  desert  wild 

Should  ne'er  let  want  confound  'im ; 
For  he  can  eat,  at  any  time, 
The  sand  w'ich  is  around  'im.' " 

"Good  again!  but  pretty  dry." 
"A  sandwich  isn't  dry.     Listen: 

'It  would  seem  strange  that  he  should  find 

Such  palatable  fare, 
Did  we  not  know  the  sons  of  Ham 
V\'ere  bred  and  mustered  there.'" 
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"Very  apt,  my  dear,"  said  tlie  commodore. 
''There  is  just  enough  sauce  about  that  to  give 
us  a  good  appetite." 

Dinner  was  ready  by  this  time.  We  did  it 
ample  justice ;  and  then  the  return  to  Cairo 
was  in  order.  First  we  rode  to  the  Nile,  two 
miles  to  the  east.  Then  we  dismounted,  and 
embarked  on  the  consul's  boat,  which  he  ordered 
from  Cairo  for  our  comfort,  sending  the  animals 
down  to  old  Cairo  to  meet  us  at  sunset. 

We  were  to  float  down  the  Nile  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles.  Very  poetical  and  historic,  but  it 
was  not  a  good  day  to  float.  A  strong  head- 
wind was  blowing,  and  we  could  not  make  a 
mile  an  hour.  So  Thorns  and  I  took  a  small 
boat  and  an  Arab  boatman,  and  started  down 
the  river  to  order  the  animals  back.  We  over- 
took them  after  a  long  pull,  and  started  them  on 
the  back  track.  Being  responsible  for  the  boat, 
we  stayed  in  it,  and  undertook  to  go  up  the 
river.  Now  that  we  wanted  a  good  wind,  it 
lulled  ;  and  night,  dark  as  Egypt,  overtook  us. 
We  feared  to  land;  for  robbers  abound.  Where 
we  were  we  did  not  know ;  and  the  Arab  became 
rebellious.    Only  an  uplifted  oar  would  move  him. 

"I  like  Egypt,"  said  Thorns,  "and  I  like  the 
Nile  ;  but  I  do  not  like  Egyptian  darkness  on 
the  Nile,  with  only  a  rascally  Arab  to  guide  us. 
Now,  what  are  we  going  to  do?" 
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"  I  say,  get   to   shore,  and    risk   the   robbers. 
Thorns,  is  that  a  light  on  the  west  bank?" 

"It 's  a  light,  but  on  what  bank  it  is  I  do  n't 


know. 


)) 


"The  wind  is  from  the  north,  and  that  is  west. 
Let  's  pull  for  the  light." 

"All  right.  Just  knock  that  Arab  with  that 
spare  oar  if  he  does  n't  pull." 

Thorns  was  steering,  and  soon  we  made  a 
landing.  To  our  joy  the  light  was  at  the  head 
of  the  cavalcade  of  our  friends.  Leaving  the 
boat  with  the  Arab,  to  steal  or  return  as  he  saw 
fit,  we  mounted  our  animals,  and  joined  the 
procession.  It  was  midnight.  At  two  o'clock 
we  reached  the  gates  of  Cairo.  There  we 
stopped.  Evidently  there  was  something  wrong 
with  our  passes.  An  altercation  between  our 
cavasses  and  the  gatekeepers,  in  which  there 
was  much  vituperation,  ensued.  Neither  side 
would  yield. 

"Boys,"  said  I  "noise  is  the  thing  to  do  it! 
Let 's  show  them  the  caliber  of  Yankee  lungs  !" 

So  we  all  joined  in,  and  pandemonium 
reigned ;  but  we  conquered,  and  got  in,  having, 
however,  to  pass  between  tw^o  rows  of  bristling 
bayonets  in  the  hands  of  angry  men.  It  was 
not  pleasant.  Other  guards  tried  to  stop  us; 
but  with  the  cavasses  at  our  head,  we  swept  to 
the  consulate  on  a  full  gallop. 
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It  was  three  o'clock  Sunday  morning.  We 
were  excessively  tired  ;  but  a  splendid  dinner, 
which  had  been  waiting  about  eight  hours,  was 
ready  for  us.  We  all  ate  heartily,  and  hastened 
to  bed. 

Sunday  we  spent  in  rest.  Monday  we  gave 
a  party  to  Mr,  Gliddon  at  one  of  the  pasha's 
palaces,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  six  miles  be- 
low Cairo,  The  palace  is  in  a  fine  park,  or 
garden,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  It  was 
placed  at  our  disposal  for  this  entertainment. 

Some  Spanish  ladies,  whose  father  was  in 
the  employ  of  the  pasha,  graced,  with  the  la- 
dies of  our  party,  the  occasion.  Wine  flowed 
freely.  Music,  both  instrumental  and  vocal, 
enlivened  the  hours,  and,  with  dancing,  filled 
the  day,  Mr,  Gliddon  had  been  most  kind  to 
us.  We  wanted  to  give  him  a  fine  party,  and 
we  did  it ;  for  this  was  no  common  affair.  The 
palace  was  gorgeous,  and  the  garden  was  equal 
to  anything  I  saw  in  Paris.  Only  the  garden 
of  Ibrahim  surpassed  it. 

With  the  coming  of  evening  we  turned  our 
backs  on  the  vicinity  of  Cairo,  and  started  on 
the  return  journey  to  Alexandria  and  the  ship. 
Mr,  Gliddon  and  Mr.  Trail,  of  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  accompanied  us  to  the  head 
of  the  Delta.  With  much  reluctance  we  bade 
them  farewell. 
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The  courtesy  of  the  pasha's  Government  did 
not  leave  us  when  we  departed  from  Cairo ; 
for  upon  arrival  at  Alexandria,  we  found  one 
of  the  pasha's  kiosks  fitted  up  for  our  use. 

The  pasha  has  returned  from  Syria,  and  is 
soon  to  visit  us  on  board  the  Delaware.  To 
prepare  for  him  a  reception  appropriate  to  his 
position  and  commensurate  with  his  great  cour- 
tesy to  us  while  his  guests,  we  repaired  on  board 
the  ship. 

Alas !  the  pasha  came  not.  In  place  came 
the  sad  news  of  illness,  so  severe  as  to  prohibit 
his  coming  to  us.  Thus  we  failed  to  see  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  the 
day,  whose  power  was  such  that  he  made  even 
the  Sublime  Porte  tremble  on  his  throne.  Thus 
we  missed  the  opportunity  to  express  personally 
our  gratitude  to  the  ruler  of  Egypt  for  his  great 
kindness  to  us  while  visitors  within  his  do- 
minions. 


CHRPTEH   XXXIII. 


Jaffa— Off  for  Jerusai^em — Robbers — Ramleh— Plain 
OF  Sharon  —  Vai.i,ey  of  Ei^ah  —  The  City  of  the 
Great  King. 

ON  the  morning  of  the  loth  of  August  we 
weighed  anchor,  and  bade  farewell  to 
Egypt,  bound  for  Palestine  ;  the  port  we  desired 
to  make  being  Jaffa,  the  ancient  Joppa  of  the 
Scriptures.  We  had  enjoyed  Egypt,  owing 
largely  to  the  favors  the  Government  extended 
to  us.  The  same  advantage  would  be  ours  in  the 
Holy  Land ;  for  the  firman  of  Mehemet  Ali  to 
the  governor  of  the  province  assured  us  that 
courtesy. 

"How  are  your  eyes,  Thorns?"  I  asked,  after 
we  were  well  to  sea. 

"  My  eyes  ?     They  are  all  right.     Why  ?" 
*'  O,  the  ophthalmia  ?     You  thought  it  would 
be  the  biggest   thing  in    Egypt.     What   do  you 
now  think  is  ?" 
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"  The  Pyramids  and  their  antiquity,  I  think, 
impressed  me  most.     How  was  it  with  you?" 

"  Well,  I  believe  the  fulfillment  of  proph- 
ecy has  given  me  the  most  to  think  about," 
said  I. 

"  Then  you  will  enjoy  Palestine." 

"  I  expect  to." 

On  the  1 2th  we  were  on  the  lookout  for  land. 
We  were  not  disappointed,  for  on  that  morning 
a  low  and  whitish  coast  rose  above  the  horizon. 
Back  of  it  was  a  range  of  hills,  and  here  and 
there,  as  we  saw  with  our  glasses,  were  small 
villages.  Though  not  an  especially  attractive 
view,  I  gazed  at  it  with  an  interest  most  pecu- 
liar and  thrilling. 

It  was  the  Holy  Land  ;  the  home  of  the  Sav- 
ior ;  the  place  where  was  first  planted  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion  !  I  longed  to  land  and 
press  its  sacred  soil.  Though  not  a  professed 
Christian,  I  could  vie  with  the  most  earnest 
Crusader  in  reverence  for  these  sacred  places. 

The  rays  of  the  rising  sun  were  reflected 
from  a  mass  of  white  houses  which  we  knew  to 
be  our  destination,  Jaffa.  As  we  approached, 
we  saw  it  to  be  a  walled  city,  situated  on  a  hill. 
There  is  no  harbor,  so  we  came  to  anchor  three 
miles  out.  Should  we  land  ?  That  was  the 
question;  for  rumors  that  the  plague  was  prev- 
alent were  rife. 
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The  commodore  sent  the  Shark  in  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  rumors.  She  brought  off 
the  American  consul,  who  gave  us  such  con- 
flicting reports  that  we  were  as  much  in  doubt 
as  ever. 

Then  Lieutenant  Barker  was  sent  to  an 
Egyptian  admiral,  whose  vessel  was  near.  The 
admiral  said:  "Go  on,  for  the  disease  has 
abated." 

The  next  day  we  moved  a  mile  nearer  the 
shore.  A  courier,  just  from  Jerusalem,  brought 
the  good  news  that  the  disease  had  been  in 
subjection  for  nearly  a  month.  A  party,  with 
the  commodore  and  family  at  its  head,  Avas 
made  up  at  once  for  Jerusalem.  How  I  did 
want  to  go,  but  no  use  ;  those  of  us  who  had 
done  Egypt  with  the  commodore  had  to  stay  with 
the  ship,  while  the  others  took  a  turn.  We  were 
promised  a  second  party;   so  we  lived  in  hope. 

The  next  day  Thoms  and  I  visited  Jaffa. 
The  houses  come  well  down  to  the  sea,  and  are 
compactly  built ;  but  it  is  a  miserable  hole,  and 
took  away  much  of  the  veneration  with  which 
I  had  thought  first  to  press  the  soil  of  Pales- 
tine. The  population  consists  of  some  three 
thousand  Arabs,  who  live  in  misery  and  filth. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.     Thoms  asked : 

"  Was  n't  it  Joppa  where  Peter  raised  Dorcas 
from  the  dead  ?" 
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"  It  was." 

"  Too  bad  !  It  was  a  shame  to  call  her  back 
to  such  a  miserable  place." 

"  But  she  was  a  philanthropist,  and  worked 
for  the  poor." 

"  I  forgot  that.  I  suppose  she  could  not 
have  had  a  better  place.  Now,  I  like  Peter  for 
declining  to  eat  anything  in  the  big  sheet  he 
saw  in  the  vision." 

"Why  so?" 

"  Because  it  was  in  Joppa.  I  would  not  eat 
anything  in  this  miserable  town." 

"  You  are  irreverent,  Thoms.  I  was  going 
to  treat  you  to  melons,  but  you  would  not  eat 
them." 

"  O  yes,  I  will  !  I  will  draw  the  line  at 
melons." 

We  went  out  east  of  town  a  mile  or  so, 
where  it  is  very  pleasant.  There  are  beautiful 
gardens,  with  palm,  pomegranate,  citron,  and 
lemon  trees,  interspersed  with  arbors  and  foun- 
tains.    The  contrast  with  the  town  was  marked. 

"  Now  for  the  melons,  Trumbull.  This  is 
fine!"  said  Mr.  Thoms. 

"  These  melons  are  fine,  too,"  said  I,  when 
we  had  tried  them  ;  "  as  good  almost  as  Indiana 
melons." 

The  surroundings  were  so  pleasant,  we  spent 
the  day  among  the  gardens,  cutting  a  number  of 
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walking-sticks   as   mementos   of  onr    visit.     So 
passed  the  first  day  in  Palestine. 

Napoleon  took  Jaffa  by  storm,  and  found, 
among  the  prisoners  taken,  many  soldiers  whom 
he  had  a  few  days  before  captured  at  El  Arish, 
and  released  on  parole.  They  had  violated 
their  parole,  and  were  again  captured  while  in 
arms  against  him.  What  should  he  do  with 
them?  Keep  them  prisoners?  Impossible;  for 
his  own  soldiers  were  at  the  starvation  point 
from  a  scarcity  of  provisions.  Release  them 
again  on  parole,  to  fight  once  more  against 
him  ?  It  was  not  like  Napoleon  to  do  that. 
He  ordered  that  four  thousand  of  them  be  shot, 
and  that  order  was  obeyed.  Their  bones  were 
formed  into  a  pyramid,  which  is  still  to  be  seen. 

"That  is  a  dark  blot  on  the  reputation  of 
Napoleon,"  said  I. 

"Yes,  it  is;  but  there  are  some  extenuating 
circumstances,  though  perhaps  not  justifying 
ones." 

"  What  are  they  ?" 

"He  was  fighting  with  Turks,  who  never 
take  prisoners,  but  kill  all  in  the  ranks  against 
them." 

"Then  wdiy  did    Napoleon  not  do  that?     It 

was   awful   to  capture  them,  and  then  order,  in 

cold  blood,  their  execution,"  said  I. 

"That  was  what  Napoleon   thought,  and  he 
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sorrowfully  asked  his  officers  why  they  had 
brought  those  miserable  people  to  him.  'Be- 
cause you  directed  us  to  stop,  if  possible,  the 
bloodshed.'  'Yes,'  he  replied,  'of  the  women 
and  children,  but  not  of  these  men  who  had 
been  paroled  for  a  year.'  " 

"Was  it  not  here,"  I  asked,  "that,  after  the 
capture  of  the  city  was  assured,  Napoleon  sent 
a  flag  of  truce,  with  a  demand  for  surrender, 
that  the  carnage  and  pillage  might  be  avoided, 
when  the  Turkish  general  took  the  unfortunate 
messenger,  and  cut  off  his  head  ?" 

"Yes,  and  stuck  it  on  a  pole,  and  showed  it 
to  the  French  as  an  answer  to  the  flag  of  truce. 
They  deserved  harsh  treatment ;  and  as  they 
would  have  joined  the  Turkish  forces  at  once 
to  fight  Napoleon  at  Acre,  and  as  the  French 
soldiers  censured  their  commander  for  proposing 
to  feed  these  people  from  the  scanty  store  of 
provisions,  I  am  not  greatly  surprised  that  he 
ordered  their  death." 

Only  six  weeks  before  our  arrival,  Jaffa  had 
been  the  scene  of  warfare.  All  Syria,  as  we 
learned  in  Egypt,  had  been  in  insurrection,  and 
the  rebels  had  surrounded  Jaffa.  As  the  gov- 
ernor was  in  sympathy  with  them,  they  would 
surely  have  captured  the  place  had  not  Me- 
hemet  Ali  arrived  to  prevent. 

Though  the  insurrection  is  quelled,  the  conn- 
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try  is  infested  with  bands  of  armed  men,  who 
make  prey  of  any  defenseless  parties  they  may 
meet.  In  short,  they  are  robbers  temporarily, 
and  this  fact  makes  a  tour  of  the  Holy  Land 
dangerous  at  this  time.  But  we  are  going  to 
Jerusalem — provided  we  get  leave — if  we  have 
to  fi^ht  all  the  robbers  in  Palestine. 

About  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Au- 
gust 2ist,  a  runner  came  into  Jaffa  with  word 
that  the  commodore  and  party  would  get  back 
from  Jerusalem  that  day,  and  that  Captain  Nich- 
olson was  at  liberty  to  make  up  a  second  party 
for  the  City  of  David. 

Did  n't  we  bustle  around,  and  did  n't  we  get 
off  that  very  afternoon  ! 

There  were  twenty-one  of  us,  all  active,  nim- 
ble men.  Each  carried  a  brace  of  ship's  pistols 
and  a  sword,  and  we  felt  equal  to  any  predatory 
band  we  were  likely  to  meet.  We  were  to  have 
had  horses  ;  but,  alas !  they  could  not  be  pro- 
cured. Carriages  were  unknown  in  Palestine, 
and  mules  and  asses  were  the  best  we  could  do. 

It  was  much  the  same  company  that  made 
such  a  fine  display  when  on  the  pasha's  horses 
in  Cairo.     How  great  the  contrast! 

Few  of  us  had  saddles.  With  bags  of  grain 
we  improvised  substitutes  therefor,  to  which  we 
attached  rope  stirrups.  But  we  were  a  jolly 
crowd,  for  we  were  going  to  Jerusalem! 
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About  sunset  we  got  off,  with  a  marine  offi- 
cer at  our  head.  Originally  twenty-one,  our 
numbers  had  grown  to  threescore  and  ten. 

Just  outside  of  Jaffa  one  of  our  party  got 
into  a  fuss  with  an  Arab.  High  words  and 
blows  ensued,  but  we  drove  the  man  away.  He 
vowed  vengeance  ;  and  as  our  guide  told  us  he 
was  the  captain  of  a  strong  band  of  rebels  in 
the  vicinity,  we  feared  his  party  would  attack 
us.  We  therefore  formed  a  regular  line  of 
march,  with  the  baggage  in  advance.  Every 
one  was  on  the  watch ;  and  if  a  bird  rustled  the 
foliage,  or  an  affrighted  lizard  disengaged  a 
stone  from  the  roadside  so  as  to  bring  to  our 
attentive  ears  the  sound  of  its  fall,  the  noise 
was  answered  by  the  click  of  our  pistols  and 
the  unsheathing  of  our  swords.  The  guide 
said  that  our  vigilance  alone  prevented  an  at- 
tack. 

After  leaving  the  pleasant  gardens  just  east 
of  Jaffa,  we  passed  on  to  a  sandy  plain,  which 
borders  the  east  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  moon  kindly  lighted  our  way,  and  showed 
us  that  we  were  crossing  a  tract  of  land  but 
poorly  cultivated.  Eleven  o'clock  brought  us 
to  a  town  of  four  thousand  inhabitants,  not 
counting  fleas.  At  the  date  of  our  visit  the  lat- 
ter had  not  been  enumerated.  The  Arabs  do  n't 
like  to  take  the  census  anyhow. 
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"This,"  said  our  friend,  the  chaplain  (he  had 
been  here  before),  ''  is  Ramleh.  The  ancient 
name  is  Arimathea." 

"What!  where  Joseph  lived  —  the  Joseph 
who  begged  the  body  of  Christ  that  he  might 
bury  it?" 

"The  same,"  said  the  chaplain. 

"  I  respect  it  for  his  sake,"  said  I,  "  and  I  will 
enter  it  with  reverence.  What  an  honor  was 
Joseph's,  to  have  given  sepulture  to  '  Him  who 
had  not  where  to  lay  his  head  !'  " 

"And  this  place  deserves  high  regard  for  an- 
other reason." 

"Indeed!     What  is  that,  please?" 

"It  is  the  ancient  Ramathaim-zophim  (i  Sam- 
uel i,  1-20)  —  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet 
Samuel." 

"  I  am  glad  you  told  me.  I  will  enter  it 
with  uncovered  head.  I  am  glad  it  is  such  a 
nice  place." 

The  distant  view  in  the  moonlight  was  in- 
deed pleasing.  It  is  on  an  extensive  plain,  in  a 
grove  of  olive-trees;  and  dense  masses  of  cactus 
adorn  the  gardens  about  the  suburbs.  Though 
beautiful  without,  it  is  like  the  rest  within — 
dirty,  mud-colored  huts,  filled  with  Arabs,  lice, 
and  fleas.  Though  I  had  uncovered  out  of  re- 
gard for  the  memory  of  the  old  town,  I  put  on 
my  hat  for  protection  from  the  modern. 
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Ramleh  has  some  Turkish  mosques  and  a 
Latin  convent.  These,  with  an  occasional  white- 
washed house  belonging  to  an  Armenian  or 
Turk,  are  all  there  are  to  relieve  the  monotony. 

A  Syrian,  acting  as  American  consul,  had,  by 
order  of  the  governor,  provided  for  us  a  house  in 
which  to  lodge,  with  mattresses  to  lie  upon. 
That  was  kind.     We  went  in  to  get  a  little  sleep. 

"Then  all  the  fleas  in  Jewry 
Jumped  up  and  bit  like  fury." 

Sleep  !  Not  a  wink  did  I  get.  Thoms  could 
go  to  sleep  in  about  a  minute.  He  did  get  into 
a  doze ;  but  all  of  a  sudden  he  jumped  so  as  to 
knock  me  almost  off  the  mattress,  which  I  was 
sharing  with  him. 

"What's  the  matter,  Thoms?"  I  asked. 

"  I  think  I  must  have  put  my  knife  in  my 
pocket,  with  the  blade  open.  I  fear  I  have  cut 
myself." 

A  dozen  of  us  heard  this  answer,  and  we 
made  the  old  house  ring  with  laughter. 

"Nothing  to  laugh  at!"  growled  Thoms. 
"  Somebody  get  a  light." 

Striking  a  light,  I  showed  him  that  the 
blade  which  cut  him  was  an  immense  pcdiciilus 
corporis.,  or  body-louse. 

"I'm  going  to  get  out  of  this!"  said  he, 
striking    for    the    fresh    air.     I    followed    him. 
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Shaking  our  garments,  we  sought  rest  under  a 
tree  some  distance  from  any  house.  To  our  sur- 
prise, we  found  the  chaplain  there,  and  said: 

"So  you  came  out,  too,  did  you?" 

"No,  indeed!  I  didn't  go  in.  I've  been 
here  before." 

By  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  were  again 
on  the  road.  The  country  about  us  now  was 
most  pleasing.  At  first  level,  it  gradually  be- 
came undulating,  and  finally  attained  the  dignity 
of  a  hill, 

'  "  This,"  said  the  chaplain,  "  is  the  Plain,  or 
Valley,  of  Sharon,  so  much  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  It  bounds  the  sandy  tract  on  the 
east,  and  extends  from  Gaza  on  the  south 
to  Mount  Carmel  in  the  north.  East  of  it  is 
a  range  of  hills,  which  extends  from  Mount 
Lebanon  on  the  north  to  the  desert  south  of  the 
Holy  Land.  It  used  to  be  very  fertile,  but  the 
rainfall  is  very  light.  It  has  lost  much  of  its 
former  beauty  from  neglect  and  lack  of  water ; 
and  now  olive-trees  and  rose-bushes  are  about 
all  with  which  nature  relieves  the  scenery." 

About  eight  o'clock  we  entered  the  mountain 
region,  passing  from  the  location  of  Ephraim,  in 
which  we  had  been  journeying,  into  that  of 
Benjamin,  near  the  ruins  of  a  castle  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  Beth-horon.  (Joshua 
xvi,  3-5-) 
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Our  route  now  lay  uphill,  alongside  tlie  dry 
bed  of  a  stream,  whose  source  seemed  to  be  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  terribly  hot, 
and  the  ascent  was  hard  for  man  and  beast. 
We  were  thirsty,  and,  to  our  delight,  saw  what 
it  was  to  find  a  well  in  a  strange  country.  But 
alas!  the  well  was  deep,  and  we  had  nothing  to 
draw  with.  We  could  only  go  on — a  thing  the 
animals,  for  a  time,  refused  to  do.  We  now 
passed  through  narrow  defiles,  where  ambus- 
cades would  be  very  possible.  Remembering 
the  robber-captain,  we  moved  with  caution. 

The  country  showed  signs  of  former  conten- 
tion, the  remains  of  old  castles  and  defenses 
being  numerous.  The  sun  beat  down  painfully 
hot  in  these  rocky  defiles,  and  made  some  of  the 
party  regret  having  left  the  ship.  Never  did  I 
suffer  so  intensely  from  thirst,  save  when  travers- 
ing Sahara's  sands. 

After  two  hours  among  the  hills,  a  grove  of 
olive-trees  told  us  of  the  proximity  of  a  spring. 
Never  will  I  forget  that  spring  near  the  summit 
of  a  mountain  in  the  "  hill  country  of  Judea." 
The  Bible  name  is  appropriate.  The  hills  are 
of  a  conical  shape  and  rise  from  valleys  so  nar- 
row that  their  bases  seemed  to  be  merged  one 
into  the  other.  The  water  was  delicious,  and 
we  made  a  long  halt  for  breakfast. 

Resuming  our  journey,  we  soon  reached   the 
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summit  of  this  elevated  country  where  we  found 
the  village  of  Jeremiah,  and  a  valley  of  the 
same  name.  The  view  was  very  fine  from  this 
point.  Not  far  away,  on  the  apex  of  a  hill,  was 
a  castle,  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Macca- 
bees ;  far  off  to  the  left  was  a  city  of  Samaria — 
Shechem  of  the  Scriptures. 

We  now  began  our  descent  by  a  rugged 
path  down  the  valley.  The  whole  country  is 
extremely  broken  and  rocky ;  the  valleys  are 
lined  by  precipitous  cliffs,  and  the  mountains 
rear  their  heads  on  all  sides  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  convert  the  region  into  a  vast  labyrinth, 
so  intricate  as  to  render  the  assistance  of  a 
guide  necessary.  The  wild  olive  abounds  in 
the  lower  regions  ;  the  myrtle  and  terebinth 
on  the  acclivities,  while  dwarf-oak  and  laurel 
crown  the  summit,  their  verdant  foliage  break- 
ing in  pleasingly  upon  the  grayish  tint  which 
the  rocks  and  moss  here  give  to  the  face  of  all 
nature. 

Leaving  the  valley  of  Jeremiah,  we  entered 
the  Valley  of  Terebinth,  or  Turpentine,  the 
name  being  taken  from  both  the  tree  and  the 
■product. 

"  Do  you  know  any  other  name  for  this  val- 
ley, Mr.  Trumbull  ?"  asked  the  chaplain. 

"  I  do  not,  sir." 

"  In  the  Bible  it  is  called  the  Valley  of  Elah, 
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and  it  was  in  this  valley  that  David  killed 
Goliath." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?" 

"  Yes,  this  is  it,  though  it  was  not  in  .just 
this  part  of  the  valley.  This  creek,  now  dry, 
is  the  one  which  separated  the  army  of  Israel 
from  that  of  the  Philistines,  and  from  this  creek- 
bed  David  took  the  five  stones,  with  one  of 
which  he  slew  the  giant." 

"  Then  I  am  going  to  have  some  stones  as 
souvenirs,"  said  Thoms. 

Off  his  mule  he  jumped,  and  I  was  going  to, 
when  the  chaplain  said  : 

"  Wait  and  get  them  on  the  return.  You 
will  have  enough  to  carry." 

Good  advice,  that.  We  took  it.  This  an- 
cient and  celebrated  battle-ground  has  been  the 
scene  of  a  very  recent  conflict.  Only  a  few 
days  ago  Ibrahim  Pasha  fought  a  battle  right 
here,  as  the  unburied  bodies  lying  in  plain  view 
attested. 

From  the  Valley  of  Elah  we  had  to  climb  the 
mountains  again.  For  an  hour  we  climbed,  be- 
ing rewarded,  when  the  summit  was  reached,  by 
a  fine  view. 

"  Hello,  Trumbull,  look  there  !"  said  Mr. 
Thoms,  as  we  passed  onto  a  plain  covered  with 
sterile  rocks  and  tufts  of  moss.  "I  wonder  what 
that  is." 
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"  It  looks  like  a  wall  with  Gothic  battlements 
and  square  towers.  I  did  not  tTiink  we  would 
see  anything  like  that.  Where  's  the  chaplain? 
Let 's  ask  him  about  it." 

The  chaplain  was  near  by,  and  had  been  an 
amused  listener. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Mr.  Trumbull  ?" 

"I  am  going  to  Jerusalem,  sir  !" 

"And  did  n't  expect  to  see  anything  like 
that,  hey  ?" 

I  stopped  my  mule  in  amazement.  "  Is  it 
possible,"  said  I,  "  that  it  is  Jerusalem  ?" 

"  You  see  before  you  the  city  of  the  Great 
King." 


CHAPTEf?  XXXIV. 

Approach  to  Jerusai^em — Remarks  about  the  City — 
Our  Quarters— The  Recent  Capture  of  the  City- 
Death  OF  Mrs.  Thompson. 

THE  plain  upon  which  we  had  entered  was 
some  three  miles  across.  For  some  mo- 
ments we  rode  in  silence,  filled  with  awe  at  see- 
ing this  sacred  city. 

"How  old  is  Jerusalem?"  asked  Mr.  Thoms. 

The  chaplain  replied  : 

"It  is  first  spoken  of  as  vSalem,  the  king  be- 
ing Melchizedek.  (Gen.  xiv,  i8.)  He  blessed 
Abram  as  he — Abram — was  returning  from  war. 
That  was  about  1913  B.  C.  As  this  is  1834 
A.  D.,  this  place  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  history, 
having  seen  nearly  thirty-eight  centuries. 
Rome — self-yclept  the  Eternal  City — is  ante- 
dated by  Jerusalem  over  eleven  hundred  years. 
Its  history  is  thrilling,  but  too  long  for  us  to 
follow.  For  ages  the  center  of  Jewish  worship, 
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it  has  ever  been  loved  and  revered  by  this  pe- 
culiar people.  When  in  prosperity,  they  gladly 
o-ave  their  lives  in  its  defense.  Now  that  they 
are  scattered,  their  veneration  for  these  sacred 
localities  has  not  in  the  least  abated.  Wher- 
ever situated,  toward  Jerusalem  they  turn  their 
thoughts  and  faces  in  worship. 

"Seventeen  times  have  they  seen  Jerusalem 
wrenched  from  their  possession.  Twice  have 
they  beheld  it  razed  to  the  ground.  As  surely 
as  the  deflected  needle  returns  to  the  north,  so 
surely  do  the  Jews  return  to  this  the  center  of 
their  worship. 

*'No  other  city  upon  earth  has  been  the 
scene  of  such  strife'  and  contention ;  yet  it  has, 
to  a  degree,  survived  all  the  ravages  of  war. 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  Memphis,  Carthage,  Thebes, 
and  many  others,  once  the  seat  of  sovereign 
power  and  glory  of  nations,  have  existed  ;  but 
they  have  been  utterly  annihilated,  and  with 
difficulty  can  the  ruins  be  identified  which  mark 
the  site  of  their  departed  grandeur. 

"With  the  coming  of  Christ  this  resilient 
city  is  made  the  nucleus  of  another  religion — 
kindred  to  that  of  the  Jews,  yet  different. 
Within  the  radius  of  a  mile  are  concentrated 
the  sacred  spots  of  these  two  religions.  The 
world  has  produced  no  parallel  to  this.  Yet  all 
has    not   been    told.      The    Mohammedan    also 
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venerates  Jerusalem.  Second  only  to  Mecca, 
he  offers  his  body  a  willing  sacrifice  in  its  de- 
fense. To  the  grief  of  Jew  and  Christian  alike, 
the  Moslem  power  is  in  the  ascendant  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  Mosque  of  Omar  covers  the  site 
of  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 

"'Beautiful  for  situation  is  Mount  Zion,  the 
joy  of  the  whole  earth,'  cried  David,  '  the  sweet 
singer  of  Israel.'  You  will  soon  see  that  he 
was  right.  The  city  is  situated  amid  the  mount- 
ains, at  an  altitude  of  a  little  more  than  twenty- 
six  hundred  feet,  upon  a  promontory  of  land 
somewhat  lower  than  the  mountains  about  it, 
but  separated  from  them  by  deep  valleys  on  the 
east  and  south,  by  a  continuation  of  one  of  these 
at  a  less  depth  on  the  west,  and  partially  by  a 
spur  of  the  other  valley  on  the  north.  Only  at 
the  northwest  can  this  promontory  be  attained 
without  crossing  a  valley.  For  purposes  of  de- 
fense from  ancient  modes  of  warfare,  this  situa- 
tion was  beautiful. 

"The  valley  to  the  east  is  known  as  that  of 
Jehoshaphat,  and  down  it  passes  the  Brook 
Kedron.  That  to  the  south  is  called  the  Valley 
of  Hinnom.  Having  traversed  the  south  side 
of  the  promontory,  it  turns  to  the  north  almost 
at  a  right  angle,  and  forms,  for  a  distance,  the 
west  boundary.  The  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
sends  a  spur  from  the   north   part  of  its   course 
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to  the  west,  also  at  an  angle  approximating  a 
right  angle.  As  the  Valleys  of  Jehoshaphat  and 
Hinnom  come  together  at  an  angle  of  about 
ninety  degrees,  you  see  this  promontory  is  al- 
most a  rectangular  parallelogram. 

"The  sides  of  the  Valleys  of  Jehoshaphat 
and  Hinnom  are  very  precipitous,  and  with 
strong  and  high  walls  built  upon  the  crest  of 
the  declivity,  would  make  the  location  of  Jeru- 
salem one  of  difficult  capture.  The  northwest, 
near  where  we  now  are,  would  be  the  vulnerable 
point.  As  you  can  see,  the  surface  of  the  prom- 
ontory is  not  level.  In  fact,  it  is  composed  of 
several  hills.  The  part  to  our  left  is  called 
Akra,  and  is  the  northwest  portion.  South  of 
it  is  higher  grbund.  That  is  the  southwest 
portion.  It  is  at  the  apex  of  the  angle  the  Val- 
ley of  Hinnom  makes  when  it  turns  from  west 
to  north.  Its  sides  here  are  very  steep,  and 
strong  walls  made  it  almost  invulnerable." 

"But  the  walls,"  said  I,  "do  not  stand  on 
the  edge  of  the  promontory.  They  are  'way 
back  toward  the  north." 

"Yes,  but  these  are  the  walls  of  the  modern 
city.  The  old  walls  were  well-nigh  on  the  edge. 
That  part  was  called  the  'City  of  David.'  Jo- 
sephus  called  it  the  upper  city,  x\kra  being 
styled  by  him  the  lower  city. 

"The  'City  of  David' — most  of  which  is  not 
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now  in  Jerusalem — was  the  citadel  of  ancient 
Jerusalem.  It  was  separated  from  the  lower 
city — Akra — by  a  wall,  built  along  the  edge  of 
a  precipice  of  moderate  height,  which  divided 
these  portions  naturally.  So  defensible  was 
this  City  of  David  that  at  many  of  the  reputed 
captures  of  Jerusalem,  this  part  was  not  taken, 
the  victors  contenting  themselves  with  the  other 
portions." 

By  this  time,  the  chaplain,  Thoms,  and  I, 
who  were  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  party, 
had  reached  the  Jaffa  gate.  While  waiting  for 
the  others,  that  all  might  enter  together,  I 
said : 

*'  The  large  building  on  the  east  side  of  town 
is,  of  course,  the  Mosque  of  Omar." 

"Yes,  that  is  it." 

"  Then,  that  is  where  Abraham  came  to  offer 
up  Isaac,  and  where  Jacob  saw  the  vision  of  the 
ladder,  and  about  which  he  said:  'This  is  none 
other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate 
of  heaven'  (Gen.  xxviii,  17);  and  where  David 
bought  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebu- 
site,  that  he  might  offer  sacrifice  to  the  Lord 
(2  Samuel  xxiv,  24);  and  where  was  built  vSolo- 
mon's  Temple,  with  the  Holy  of  Holies,  in 
which  glowed  the  divine  manifestation  of  Deity 
in  the  Shekiuah." 

"  Such  are  the  traditions.     Enough  of  them 
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are  true  to  make  this  the  most  sacred  spot  in  the 
world  to  the  Jew,  and  scarcely  less  so  to  the 
Christian.  Do  you  know  what  the  Moslem  says 
about  it?" 

"I  do  not." 

"  That  froin  this  very  rock  upon  Mount  Mo 
riah — Sakhrah,  they  call  the  rock — Mohammed 
sprang  through  the  seven  heavens.  They  show 
the  imprint  of  his  foot  in  the  solid  stone,  caused 
by  the  force  with  which  he  sprang.  Now,  the 
stone  was  going  to  follow  him,  and  was  only  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  angels  holding  it  down ; 
in  proof  of  which  they  exhibit  the  imprint  of 
the  angels'  fingers,  and  claim,  also,  that  the  rock 
was  tipped  up  somewhat,  as  one  side  got  the 
start  of  the  angels." 

* 

"  I  never  heard  that  before,"  said  Mr.  Thorns. 

"Now,  Jerusalem,  in  her  pristine  grandeur, 
was  a  city  of  great  magnificence.  The  Queen 
of  Sheba,  who  came  to  learn  of  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  was  amazed  at  the  elegance  of  his 
court.  When  she,  who  was  used  to  royal  sur- 
roundings, saw  it,  '  there  was  no  more  spirit  in 
her.'  (i  Kings  x,  5.)  For  an  idea  of  the  ele- 
gance in  Solomon's  time,  read  the  tenth  chapter 
of  I  Kings.  Now,  in  a  few  minutes,  you  will 
see  how  this  is  all  changed  ;  and  when  we  have 
a  favorable  opportunity,  we  will  talk  about  the 
prophecies  foretelling  the  change." 
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About  three  o'clock,  all  the  party  being  ready, 
we  entered  the  city  by  the  Jaffa  gate.  With 
feelings  of  great  solemnity,  I  passed  the  gate- 
way, though  I  did  not  kiss  the  dust,  as  the  pil- 
grims proper  are  disposed  to  do.  Having 
entered,  an  English  gentleman,  'elegantly  at- 
tired in  a  costume  partaking  of  the  style  of 
both  monk  and  Turk,  met  us,  and  escorted  us  to 
the  best  house  in  Jerusalem,  which  had  been 
provided  for  us  by  command  of  the  governor. 
How  was  it  provided  ?  By  driving  the  owners 
out  by  force.  This  we  did  not  know.  Had  we 
learned  it  ere  our  occupancy,  we  would  have 
declined  to  enter.  It  had  been  cleaned  up  for 
us,  but  the  key  could  not  be  found.  So,  after 
waiting  an  hour,  the  door  was  burst  open,  and 
we  were  at  home.  Cleaned  ?  Yes,  according  to 
Syrian  ideas;  but  out  of  a  small  room,  which 
four  of  us  occupied,  our  servants  took  more 
filth  and  rubbish  than  would  be  found  in  an 
average  American  pigsty  of  like  size.  At 
home?  Not  if  old  residents  have  any  rights; 
for  the  fleas  were  there  before  us — yes,  and  be- 
hind us,  and  all  about  us.  There  was  no  es- 
cape ;  so  we  contented  ourselves  as  best  we 
were  able,  spending  the  remainder  of  the  day 
in  procuring  cooking  apparatus  and  food,  and 
in  resting  from  our  fatiguing  journey. 

The  house  in  which  we  were  quartered  was 
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reached  by  a  long,  narrow  passage,  leading  back 
from  the  street  through  a  range  of  stone  and 
mud  houses.  It  was  a  two-story  building,  the 
lower  one  being  arched  and  having  a  dirt  floor. 
The  lower  stories  of  Jerusalem  dwellings  are 
damp  and  unhealthy,  being  used  as  receptacles 
for  lumber,  apartments  for  cooking,  dormitories 
for  servants,  and,  at  times,  for  stables.  In  the 
second  story  are  the  principal  apartments.  The 
roofs  are  flat  or  vaulted,  and  neatly  plastered  on 
the  exterior.  Stairs  and  floors  are  made  of 
stone.  Carpenter-work  is  rudely  done.  Wood 
is  scarce,  what  is  used  being  brought  from 
Mount  Lebanon  or  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
Chimneys  are  seldom  seen,  and  the  houses  are 
poorly  supplied  with  windows.  Hence  the 
houses  look  much  like  sepulchers  or  prisons. 
The  house  assigned  to  us  had  a  flat  roof,  with 
a  dome  in  the  center  thereof,  which  covered  an 
inner  court,  beneath  which  was  a  cistern  hewn 
from  the  solid  rock.  The  streets  of  the  city  are 
narrow — from  six  to  ten  feet  in  width — crooked 
and  uneven.  Generally,  awnings  made  of  mats 
or  planks,  or  arches,  extend  across  the  streets, 
their  object  being  to  exclude  the  sun.  They 
often  do  it  too  well,  leaving  the  passages  damp 
and  gloomy.  As  they  are  always  filthy,  a  Jeru- 
salem street  is  not  a  great  joy. 

The  houses  showed,  on  nearly  every  side,  the 
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want  of  care,  being  dilapidated  and  almost  in 
rnins.  The  inhabitants  live  as  they  can,  and 
seldom  make  repairs.  When  the  condition  of 
a  honse  is  too  ruinous  to  please  an  occupant, 
he  moves  out,  and  some  one  less  fastidious 
moves  in.  Thus  the  occupants  change  as  the 
house  decays ;  but  nothing  is  done  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  premises.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  the  city  was  in  a  condition  more  than 
usually  forlorn  ;  for  within  a  few  weeks  it  had 
sustained  a  shock  from  an  earthquake,  and  been 
subjected  to  pillage.  Each  event  had  left  marks. 
The  Egyptian  Government  had  undertaken 
to  disarm  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  They 
resisted,  and  twenty  thousand  of  them,  coming 
from  the  mountains,  drove  the  Egyptians  into 
the  city,  which  the  mountaineers  at  once  sub- 
jected to  siege.  Without  artillery  they  could  do 
little,  ow4ng  to  the  walls,  which  are  from  twenty- 
five  to  seventy  feet  high,  provided  with  Saracen 
towers,  and  some  two  and  a  half  miles  in  cir- 
cuit. From  near  the  confluence  of  the  Jehosh- 
aphat  and  Hinnom  Valleys  a  third  but  less 
deep  valley  extends  a  little  west  of  north,  right 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  promontory.  It  is 
called  the  Tyropoeon  Valley;  also.  Valley  of 
the  Cheesemougers.  Upon  its  west  side  is 
Mount  Zion,  the  location  of  the  ancient  city  of 
David.     Upon    the   east   is   IMouut    Moriah,  the 
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site  of  the  Jewish  temples  in  the  olden  time, 
and  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  to-day.  This 
Tyropoeon  Valley  is  full  of  subterranean  pas- 
sages, probably  artificial  water-conduits,  hewn, 
in  the  time  of  prosperity,  from  the  solid  rock 
upon'which  Jerusalem  is  built. 

The  elements  seemed   to    conspire  with   the 
mountaineers  in  the  capture  of  the  city;  for  one 
night,  during  the  siege,  a   severe    storm,  accom- 
panied with    the  earthquake  already  spoken  of, 
opened  up  one  of  these  passages  which  had  been 
lono-  closed.     As  the  city  walls  cross  the  Tyro- 
poeon  Valley,  and  as  one  end  of  the  subterranean 
passage  was  upon  either  side   of  the  walls,  the 
assailants  entered    the  city  through   it  in   num- 
bers sufficient  to  overcome  the  guards  at  one  of 
the   gates,  and  admit    their   associates    in  force. 
Of  course  the  city  was  captured,  and  the  usual 
scene    of    bloodshed    was    expected,    especially 
among    the    Christians.      They  were   agreeably 
disappointed,  as  the  mountaineers  had  no  quarrel 
save  with  the  Egyptians.     These  last,  by  shut- 
ting   themselves    up   in    the   castle,  largely   es- 
caped.    The  city  was  subjected  to  some  pillage, 
marks  of  which  we  saw.     The  residence  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  missionary   from   my  adopted    State 
of  Indiana,  was   entered ;    but   a   present  propi- 
tiated the  intruders,  and    they  did    little  harm. 
However,   exposure    to    the    storm,   and    excite- 
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ment  incident  to  the  invasion  of  her  home,  ag- 
gravated the  disease  under  which  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son was  laboring.  A  few  days  before  our  arrival 
she  passed  to  her  reward,  and  was  interred  on 
Mount  Zion. 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 


Church  of  th:^  Holy  Sepulcher  —  Empress  Helena, 
AND  Finding  of  the  True  Cross  — The  Moslem 
Guard  —  Stone  of  Unction— The  ^dicula  — Im- 
pressions AT  THE  Sepulcher — Place  of  Appa- 
rition— Chapel  of  the  Armenians — Mount  Cal- 
vary— Impressions  —  Other  Localities  about  the 
Church. 

AT  breakfast  the  first  morning  in  Jerusalem, 
Mr.  Thoms  asked  the  chaplain,  whom  we 
rather  considered  as  heading  our  party,  where 
we  were  to  go  first. 

"  To  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  That  is  also  the  site  of  the  crucifixion,  is 
it  not?" 

"  Yes,  they  are  both  beneath  the  same  roof, 
as  are  also  the  graves  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
Nicodemus,  and  Adam." 

"What  !  the  first  man?"  I  asked. 
"  Yes.     It  is   claimed    by   the    crafty   priests 
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that  at  the  instant  Christ  gave  up  the  ghost, 
Adam's  grave  gave  up  its  dead." 

"  Do  you  believe  that  ?"  asked  Mr.  Thorns. 

"  Far-  from  it,  so  far  as  the  grave  of  Adam  is 
concerned.  And  as  to  the  location  of  the  sepul- 
cher  and  the  identity  of  Mount  Calvary,  there  is 
room  for  reasonable  doubt.  Still  there  is  an 
honest  belief  among  the  people  that  these  are 
the  localities  which  saw  the  crucifixion,  burial, 
and  resurrection." 

*'  The  localities  are  of  secondary  importance," 
said  I.  "  The  grand  facts  are  that  Jesus  died, 
was  buried,  and  rose  again.  In  the  absence  of 
proof  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  accept  the  tradi- 
tionarv  sites  as  the  real  ones." 

We  reached  the  church  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  It  is  a  somewhat  massive 
structure,  presenting  architecture  of  different 
ages,  owing  to  its  having  been  several  times  de- 
stroyed, or  nearly  so,  and  rebuilt.  Lt  was  orig- 
inally built  by  Constantine,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, at  the  request  of  his  mother,  the  Empress 
Helena.  This  royal  lady  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  City,  and  was  instrumental — as  the 
credulous  believe — in  discovering  the  true  loca- 
tion of  Calvary  and  the  sepulcher.  Researches, 
made  under  her  directions,  disclosed  a  cistern 
in  which  were  found  three  crosses,  a  tablet,  and 
some  large  nails.     Undoubtedly,  it  was  claimed, 
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they  were  the  crosses  of  Christ  and  the  male- 
factors ;  but  which  was  that  of  the  Savior  ? 
The  question  was  indubitably  settled  by  taking 
the  three  crosses. — one  at  a  time — into  the 
chamber  of  a  noble  lady  of  Jerusalem,  who  lay 
at  the  point  of  death.  The  presence  of  the 
first  did  not  affect  her  ;  the  second  was  alike 
impotent  ;  but,  when  the  third  was  brought  to 
her  bedside,  her  malady  was  at  once  stayed,  and 
she  sprang  from  the  couch  a  well  woman  ! 

Such  proof,  said  the  priests,  was  conclusive 
that  this  miracle-working  cross  was  that  on 
which  Christ  died. 

The  court  of  the  church  is  known  as  the 
"  Mart  of  Holy  Wares."  As  the  name  implies, 
a  trade  in  trinkets,  which  the  locality  of  their 
purchase  renders  sacred,  is  carried  on  with  the 
many  pilgrims  who  visit  this  sacred  spot.  Pass- 
ing through  this  court,  we  entered  the  vesti- 
bule through  the  only  door  permitted  to  be 
open.  The  governor  of  the  city  keeps  the  key 
of  the  church,  and  opens  it  at  the  request  of 
the  occupants  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Arme- 
nian convents,  each  of  which  controls  a  part  of 
this  edifice. 

This  is  the  most  sacred  spot  on  earth  to  the 
Christian,  yet  it  is  under  the  domination  of  an 
alien  religion.  The  Moslem  is  in  authority, 
and   within   this   vestibule,   upon   a  divan,   sur- 
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rounded  by  firearms,  swords,  and  cowhides,  sits 
a  fierce  Turk.  He  is  the  guard,  and  sees  that 
the  Christian  worships  in  accord  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Mohammedan.  He  is  not  loath 
to  use  his  ready  implements,  the  cowhide  being 
his  favorite. 

A  group  of  pilgrims  were  kneeling  about  a 
large  marble  slab — the  stone  of  unction — upon 
which  our  Savior  is  said  to  have  been  washed 
and  anointed  for  burial.  We  did  not  join  them, 
but  passed  to  the  left  into  the  body  of  the 
sacred  edifice.  It  is  a  circular  room,  about  a 
hundred  feet  in  diameter,  surmounted  by  a  large 
dome.  Galleries  surrounded  it,  which,  in  com- 
mon with  the  dome,  are  supported  by  an  impos- 
ing colonnade.  In  the  middle  of  the  room,  be. 
neath  the  dome,  is  a  beautiful  though  peculiar 
structure.  It  is  of  marble,  and  resembles  some- 
what a  small  church.  It  is  the.'Edicula,  and 
contains  the  reputed  tomb  of  the  Lord  of  Life. 
It  is  perhaps  twenty  feet  in  length  and  height, 
and  ten  feet  in  breadth,  being  divided  into  two 
apartments.  In  the  outer,  really  the  antecham- 
ber, elevated  upon  a  pedestal,  is  a  large  stone, 
said  to  be  the  one  which  the  angel  rolled  away 
and  sat  upon,  the  morning  of  the  resurrection. 
That  the  Armenians  exhibit  elsewhere  a  stone 
for  which  they  claim  the  same  identity,  does  not 
dampen  the  zeal  of  the  average  pilgrim. 
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Having  inspected  the  outer  apartment,  we 
bowed  our  heads  and  entered  the  inner.  All 
must  bow  who  enter  this  sacred  chamber,  for 
the  door  is  so  low  that  ingress  is  denied,  save  in 
a  posture  of  humility. 

I  bowed  most  gladly;  for,  though  disgusted 
with  much  of  the  mummery  about  the  hallowed 
spot,  and  somewhat  distrustful  as  to  this  having 
been  the  sepulcher  in  which  Christ  lay,  I  wished 
to  lay  aside  my  distrust,  and  accept  the  tradi- 
tion. With  my  whole  manhood  I  recognized 
that  Christ  died  and  lay  in  a  grave.  That  to 
me  was  the  supreme  truth,  with  which  my 
whole  being  was  possessed.  With  reverence, 
therefore,  did  I  bow. 

The  apartment  was  so  small  that  only  three 
or  four  of  us  could  enter  at  the  same  time. 
The  sepulcher  proper,  which  is  a  sarcophagus 
incased  in  marble,  to  prevent  the  zeal  of  pil- 
grims from  carrying  it  off  piecemeal  as  memen- 
tos, occupies  the  half  of  the  chamber  to  the 
right.  As  my  hands  touched  the  cold  marble 
my  heart  warmed  to  the  memory  of  a  Savior's 
love  who  had  entered  the  grave  for  me.  For 
ME  !  My  familiarity  with  death  had  not  been 
great.  I  remembered,  when  a  child,  having  stood 
at  the  grave  of  my  little  sister  Faith,  w^hen  we 
laid  her  to  rest  after  her  tragic  death,  at  Yellow 
Banks,    Kentucky.     She    was    my    sister,    my 
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Faith,  and  my  heart  warmed  to  her  memory. 
In  a  few  short  weeks  after  that,  I  saw  the  body 
of  my  loved  father  placed  in  the  silent  earth. 
He  was  my  father,  my  hope.  With  his  death 
all  that  was  bright  in  life  seemed  to  fade.  In 
the  English  Cemetery  at  Leghorn,  I  had  stood 
beside  the  tombs  of  some  officers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Navy.  I  knew  them  not  as  men;  but 
they  were  fellow-officers,  they  were  my  country- 
men, and  most  reverentially  did  I  strew  upon 
their  graves  such  flowers  as  I  could  there  com- 
mand. 

Now  I  stood  at  the  sepulcher  of  the  Savior  ! 
My  Savior!  For  me  he  had  died  !  Ay,  more: 
for  me  he  had  voluntarily  endured  the  cross 
upon  Calvary  but  a  few  feet  away! 

What  would  I  not  have  done  for  Faith,  for 
father,  for  my  fellow-officers,  had  aught  been 
possible?  What  was  I  doing  for  Christ,  who 
had  done  so  much  for  me  ? 

Thought  is  rapid,  and,  during  the  few  mo- 
ments I  was  permitted  to  remain  beside  the 
sacred  tomb,  these  thoughts  possessed  me,  and 
sank  deeply  into  my  being.  Alas  !  the  answer 
came  also.     I  was  doing  nothing  for  my  Savior! 

A  friar  is  ever  present,  day  and  night,  to 
guard  the  welfare  of  the  sacred  mausoleum. 
Elegant  lamps,  the  gifts  of  various  European 
monarchs,   illuminate    it   constantly.     The   sar- 
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cophagiis  is  six  feet   long,  three  feet  wide,  and 
two  feet  two  inches  deep. 

We  were  next  conducted  to  the  *'  Place  of 
Apparition,"  where  Christ,  after  resurrection, 
first  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalene.  (Mark 
xvi,  9.) 

Its  location  is  indicated  by  mosaics  in  the 
floor.  .  In  another  part  of  the  building  we  were 
shown  also  the  "  Chapel  of  Apparition,"  where 
they  claim  Christ  first  appeared  to  his  mother 
after  his  resurrection. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Armenians — so  called  be- 
cause they  are  in  possession  of  it — next  engaged 
our  attention.  It  is  an  excav^ation  in  the  rock, 
formerly  a  cistern,  and  here  it  was  that  the  Em- 
press Helena  is  said  to  have  found  the  true 
cross. 

Passing  up  a  narrow  staircase,  we  stood  be- 
side Mount  Calvary.  The  stairs  are  said  to  be 
cut  from  the  solid  rock,  but  there  is  much 
masonry  about  them.  The  mount  is  also  said 
to  be  natural  rock.  Many  believe,  however, 
that  pious  hammers  and  devout  chisels  have 
placed  the  marks  of  their  religious  zeal  on  this 
rock,  as  well  as  the  stairs. 

The  place  where  the  Savior  was  nailed  to  the 
cross  was  shown  ;  also  the  holes  in  which  the 
three  crosses  were  erected,  as  also  the  rent  in 
the  rock  which  the  earthquake  produced  at  the 
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supreme  moment.  The  rent,  to  my  mind,  bore 
evidence  of  having  been  made  by  some  great 
convulsion  of  nature. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  with  Mount  Calvary. 
I  did  not  like  these  sacred  places  being  covered 
over  with  a  roof.  I  believed  that  religious  zeal — 
yes,  religious  fanaticism — had  changed  materi- 
ally these  consecrated  localities,  that,  to  the  eye, 
they  might  conform  to  the  Bible  accounts. 
Yet  all  this  did  not  alter  that  fact,  gloriously 
paramount  to  all  others,  that  "  Christ  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners  ;"  that  he 
cheerfully — no,  not  cheerfully,  for  he  sweat 
great  drops  of  blood  at  the  prospect — he  will- 
ingly came  as  "  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,"  and 
died  on  a  cross  to  save  sinners. 

As  I  stood  there,  I  saw  myself  as  the  chief 
of  sinners,  and  made  of  his  death  a  personal 
application,  as  I  had  done  at  the  sepulcher. 
Yes,  it  was  for  me  he  died. 

I  did. not  welcome  these  thoughts,  but  would 
gladly  have  thrust  them  from  me.  Like  Ban- 
quo's  ghost,  however,  they  would  not  down, 
and  I  carried  them  with  me  from  the  church. 

The  "Pillar  of  Flagellation,"  to  which  Christ 
was  bound  when  scourged,  was  also  shown ; 
likewise  the  "Chapel  of  the  Crown  of  Thorns." 
As  I  remembered  the  account,  the  Savior  was 
scourged  and  crowned  with  thorns  ere  reaching 
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Calvary.     So  these  attempts  to   concentrate  lo- 
calities rather  disgusted  me. 

In  the  quarter  controlled  by  the  Greeks  is  a 
small  pillar,  surrounded  by  a  railing.  Tradition 
says  it  is  planted  in  the  very  center  of  the  earth, 
in  the  identical  spot  from  which  the  earth  was 
taken  to  make  the  body  of  Adam — the  first 
man.  They  call  this  pillar  the  "navel  of  the 
world  ;"  and  by  an  absurd  freedom,  which  only 
their  religious  fanaticism  will  allow,  they  claim 
that  Adam's  skull  is  buried  beside  this  monu- 
mental pillar,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibit  his 
grave  in  another  part  of  this  church. 

We  studied  this  grave — as  also  those  said  to 
be  the  burial-places  of  Nicodenius  and  Joseph 
of  Arimathea — with  much  interest;  for,  whether 
the  tombs  of  these  men  or  not,  they  showed 
much  of  the  manner  of  sepulture  in  Christ's 
time.  The  sacred  tomb  had  been  so  modified 
by  recent  masonry  for  its  protection  that  it 
taught  us  little.  These  tombs  were  excavations 
from  the  solid  rock.  From  the  bottoms  or  sides 
of  the  excavations  troughs  or  sarcophagi,  large 
enough  to  contain  the  human  body,  are  hewn 
from  the  rock.  They  are,  at  times,  large  enough 
to  accommodate  an  entire  family. 

This  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  is  not 
especially  elegant,  though  it  is  rich  in  many  of 
its    furnishings,  especially  costly    lamps,  which 
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the  nations  of  Europe  have  given  it.  One  part 
of  it,  occupied  by  a  convent,  we  did  not  see,  as, 
but  a  few  weeks  before  our  visit,  nineteen  out 
of  twenty-two  of  its  occupants  had  died  of  the 
plague.  It  was,  of  course,  under  strict  quar- 
antine. 

After  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  church,  we 
went  to  our  quarters,  and  prepared  for  a  trip 
about  the  suburbs. 

"Too  bad,"  said  the  chaplain,  after  we  had 
gained  the  street,  "that  these  religious  devotees 
overdo  the  matter  so  much  !" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Thoms,  "  they  have  too  much 
meat  in  one  egg-shell." 

"So  say  I,"  was  my  remark.  "It  is  absurd 
so  to  concentrate  these  sacred  localities.  It 
staggers  one's  ability  to  believe.  I  want  to  ac- 
cept the  sepulcher  and  Mount  Calvary,  but  some 
of  the  others  are  too  much  for  my  credulity  ; 
and  the  sepulcher  is  so  different  from  what  I 
expected,  that  I  can  not  readily  believe  it  is  the 
real  burial-place." 

"I  suppose,"  said  the  chaplain,  "that  you 
expected  something  more  like  the  reputed  sep- 
ulchers  of  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea?" 

"Yes,  sir.  As  Joseph  owned  Christ's  grave, 
it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  it  would  be  similar 
to  the  one  he  himself  was  buried  in." 
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"Indeed  it  is,  Mr.  Trumbull,  and  I  can  tell 
vou  somethinof  which  I  infer  you  do  not  know. 
This  sepulcher,  said  to  be  Christ's,  used  to  be 
in  the  hillside — as  are  the  others — 'hewn  from 
the  solid  rock.'  Now,  the  rock  composing  the 
hillside  has  been  cut  away,  all  but  a  shell  a  foot 
or  two  thick.  That  shell  has  been  covered  by 
a  layer  of  marble  both  inside  and  out,  and  con- 
stitutes the  'little  church,'  within  which  is  the 
sepulcher." 

"But,  Chaplain,"  said  I,  earnestly,  "how  has 
this  thin  shell  of  limestone  resisted  the  violence 
to  which  this  massive  church  has  so  many  times 
succumbed?" 

"A  hard  question,  my  young  friend.  That 
the  hillside  was  cut  away  is,  I  suppose,  true. 
As  to  the  preservation  of  the  shell,  I  can  only 
give  you  the  legend.  It  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  limestone  resisted,  miraculously,  the  vio- 
lence, even  the  violence  of  heavy  hammers, 
wielded  wnth  intent  to  destroy  it.  Fire,  so  hot 
as  to  crumble  the  marble  columns  about  the 
church  proper,  affected  not  the  limestone,  usually 
less  refractory  under  heat;  and  the  sepulcher 
stood.  Ay,  more!  Though  the  marble  crum- 
bled, and  tiie  metal  lamps  and  hangings  of  the 
great  building  melted  and  ran  down  upon  the 
sepulcher,  the  woolen  and  silk  used  in  its  adorn- 
ment   passed    through    the    fire,    and    even    the 
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smell  of  fire  did  not  attach  to  them  !  Such  is 
the  legend." 

"Suppose,"  said  I,  "one  doubts  this  legend, 
he  must  then  believe  that  the  limestone  orie- 
inally  inclosing  the  grave  was  destroyed,  and 
that  the  one  now  there  is  a  substitution." 

"  Many  so  think,"  said  the  chaplain.  "  As  you 
once  said,  the  identity  of  the  rock  makes  little 
difference.  The  grand  truth  is,  that  the  Savior 
voluntarily  died  for  you  and  for  me,  and  for  you, 
Mr.  Thorns." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Thoms,  "and  was  buried — 
if  not  in  this  identical  tomb,  in  one  in  this 
vicinity." 

Thoms  could  speak  thus  unimpassionately. 
I  could  not  have  done  so ;  for  the  chaplain's 
personal  application  found  ready  lodgment  in 
my  heart. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

Via  Dolorosa— Site  of  Saint  Stephen's  Martyrdom- 
Tomb  OF  THE  Virgin  Mary  — Garden  of  Gethsem- 
ANE  — Mount  of  Olives  — Magnificent  View  —  Re- 
marks ABOUT  Sacred  Places  in  Sight. 

FOR  the  proposed  trip  to  the  suburbs  we  are 
to  use  our  animals.  As  a  rule,  liot  the  same 
with  which  we  left  Jaffa;  for  we  have  been  on 
the  watch,  and  procured,  as  we  could,  better 
traveling  facilities.  There  are  some  horses  ;  and 
grain-bag  saddles  and  rope  stirrups  are  no 
longer  seen.  I  am  fortunate  in  having  an  am- 
bling mule,  with  a  good  saddle.  A  better  riding 
animal  I  never  mounted. 

Before  leaving  the  city,  we  passed  along  the 
Via  Dolorosa  —  or  Grievous  Way  —  the  street 
along  which  our  Savior  was  led  away  to  be  cru- 
cified, and  in  which  he  fainted,  if  tradition  is 
truthful,  under  the  great  weight  of  the  cross 
which  he  was  compelled  to  bear.     The  skillful 
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guides  indicate  the  spots  most  accurately  ;  and 
where  he  is  said  to  have  fainted  the  third  time, 
when  Simon  the  Cyrenian  was  forced  to  take  the 
load  (Luke  xxiii,  26),  they  point  out  the  print  of 
his  hand  as  he  leaned  against  the  wall  for  sup- 
port. Of  course  we  looked  at  what  they  indi- 
cated; but  as  Jerusalem  has  been  razed  to  the 
ground  since  Christ's  time,  we  gave  no  credence 
to  their  story.  They  also  showed  us  the  resi- 
dence of  Dives,  the  rich  man,  and  the  door  at 
which  Lazarus  lay,  full  of  sores ;  also  the  house 
of  Mary,  and  the  house  in  which  Jesus  was 
buffeted  and  spit  upon.  How  wonderful  that 
these  buildings  should  have  stood  through  all 
the  revolutions  that  Jerusalem  had  seen  since 
the  Savior's'  time  !     Believe  it,  ye  who  can. 

Our  destination  -was  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
It  is  east  of  the  city,  being  separated  from  it  by 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  down  which  flows 
the  Brook  Kedron,  though  at  our  visit  it  was 
dry.  We  passed  out  the  Gate  of  St.  Stephen — 
named  in  honor  of  the  first  Christian  martyr — 
and  were  shown  the  place,  near  by,  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom. The  chaplain  removed  his  hat,  and 
said  : 

"  This  is  a  locality,  gentlemen,  about  which  I 
suppose  there  is  little  doubt.  (Acts  vii,  58.) 
From  this  gate,  Stephen — the  first  martyr,  the 
leader  of  that  long  procession  of  voluntary  sac- 
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rifices — was  cast  out  of  the  city.  Near  here,  he 
was  stoned  to  death.  At  this  spot,  vSaul  of 
Tarsus,  who  honestly  thought  he  ought  to  do 
many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  consented  to  this  brutal  stoning. 
Here  the  brief  history  of  the  sainted  Stephen 
closes.  Here  the  long  history  of  the  Apostle  to 
the  Gentiles  opens.  To  me  it  is  a  sacred  spot. 
Would  that  we,  should  occasion  demand,  had 
the  spirit  to  emulate  the  example  of  either  of 
these  devoted  men  of  God!" 

The  good  chaplain  was  deeply  affected,  and 
so  were  w-e,  his  auditors.  The  sad  truth  that  / 
was  far  from  imitating  the  examples  he  so 
earnestly  revered,  struck  home  to  my  heart. 

St.  Stephen's  Gate,  the  chief  outlet  from  the 
city  on  the  east,  is  about  the  middle  of  the  wall 
on  that  side,  and  a  little  north  of  Mount  Moriah, 
on  which  now  stands  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  upon 
which  once  stood  the  beautiful  temple  of  Solo- 
mon. In  the  olden  time.  Mount  Moriah  was 
about  the  center  of  the  east  line  of  the  city. 
Now  it  is  the  southeast  corner,  the  city  having 
moved  so  far  north  as  to  make  this  change,  as 
also  to  leave  a  large  part  of  the  ancient  and  ele- 
gant City  of  David  entirely  without  the  walls  of 
modern  Jerusalem. 

The  descent  from  the  city  into  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  is  very   steep,  in  places  almost  pre- 
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cipitoiis,  being  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet. 
Upon  the  east  side  the  ascent  is  much  more 
gradual,  and  quite  pleasing  to  the  eye,  being 
covered  with  olive-orchards,  gardens,  and  tombs. 
In  fact,  this  valley  has  for  centuries  been  used  as 
a  place  of  interment.  To-day  it  is  the  wish  of 
devout  Jews  to  repose  within  it,  especially  the 
portion  nearest  the  old  temple  site.  If  they  so 
rest  that  the  shadow  of  Mount  Moriah  will  cover 
their  graves  as  the  day  declines,  sweet  indeed 
will  be  that  rest.  The  privilege  is  granted 
them;  but  the  wily  Moslem  makes  them  pay  well 
for  it. 

In  the  bottom  of  a  deep  grotto,  which  passes 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  Brook  Kedron,  is  the  re- 
puted tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  controlled 
by  Roman  Catholics,  who  guard  it  most  closely, 
apparently  thinking  more  of  it  than  they  do  of 
the  tomb  of  the  Savior.  Lamps  are  kept  con- 
stantly burning,  and  monks  are  ever  in  attend- 
ance. A  profusion  of  gold  and  silver  embroid- 
ery surmounts  it.  Chapels  for  the  Catholics, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Copts,  and  Syrian  Chris- 
tians are  near  at  hand. 

The  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  which  is  about 
an  acre  in  extent,  is  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
this  tomb.  It  is  partly  at  the  foot  of,  and  partly 
upon  the  ascent  to,  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The 
ready  guides  indicate  the  exact  spots  where  oc- 
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curred  the  bloody  sweat  and  the  betrayal  of  the 
Savior  with  a  kiss  by  tlie  hypocrite  Judas.  This 
garden,  so  sacred  by  association,  is  to-day  but  a 
grove  of  olive-trees. 

Leaving  it,  our  ride  soon  brought  us  to  the 
summit  of  the  mount,  or  rather,  ridge  ;  for  the 
region  known  as  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  some- 
what extended  and  rather  indefinite,  embracino- 
several  summits.  It  rises  some  seven  hundred 
feet  above  the  Brook  Kedron,  and  nearly  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  east  wall  of  the  city. 
As  the  ground  of  the  city  inclines  from  the 
west  to  the  east  some  two  hundred  feet,  a  most 
satisfactory  view  of  every  house  within  the 
walls  is  obtained  from  this  vantage  ground.  To 
the  observer  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
city,  and  only  five  furlongs  away,  it  seems  as 
though  the  city  were  tipped  up  for  his  especial 
gratification.  The  view  from  the  mount  is  one 
of  great  extent  and  beauty.  The  lover  of 
nature  would  be  charmed  with  it.  Though  de- 
void of  the  verdure  and  variety  of  color  inci- 
dent to  many  landscapes,  there  is  a  solemnity 
of  feature  which  these  more  vivid  views  lack. 
It  is,  however,  to  the  Christian  and  Jew  that 
this  view  is  so  transcendent. 

After  gazing  in  silence  for  some  moments, 
the  chaplain  said  : 

"  The  world  produces  no  parallel    to  what  is 
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before  us.  There  is  but  one  Jerusalem  ;  there 
can  be  but  one,  and  that  one  can  not  be  de- 
stroyed. Seventeen  times  captured  and  pil- 
laged, several  times  almost  annihilated,  phoenix- 
like, it  has  risen  from  its  ruins.  Almost  be- 
neath our  feet  is  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  a  place 
of  worship  for  the  Moslem,  upon  the  most 
sacred  spot  of  Old  Testament  history  to  both 
the  Jew  and  Christian." 

"  Is  not  its  location  there  a  terrible  reflec- 
tion against  the  true  religion  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Thorns. 

"  To  the  casual  observer,  yes ;  to  the  student 
of  prophecy,  no.  The  Lord  promised  Solomon 
great  things  for  the  temple,  if  he  and  his  de- 
scendants would  serve  him  ;  but,  '  if  ye  turn 
from  following  me,'  he  said,  '  then  will  I  cut 
off  Israel  out  of  the  land  which  I  have  given 
them;  and  this  house,  which  I  have  hallowed 
for  my  name,  will  I  cast  out  of  my  sight ;  and 
Israel  shall  be  a  proverb  and  a  byword  among 
all  people  :  and  at  this  house,  which  is  high, 
every  one  that  passeth  by  it  shall  be  astonished, 
and  shall  hiss  ;  and  they  shall  say,  Why  hath 
the  Lord  done  thus  unto  this  land,  and  to  this 
house?'  (i  Kings  ix,  7,  8.)  Could  language 
more  graphically  describe  the  situation  to-day  of 
the  Jews  and  of  the  site  of  their  temple?  And 
look  at  Mount  Zion.     David  said  :   '  Walk  about 
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Zioii,  and  go  round  about  her:  tell  the  towers 
thereof.  Mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks,  consider 
her  palaces  ;  that  ye  may  tell  it  to  the  gen- 
eration following.'  (Psalm  xlviii,  12,  13.)  And 
what  said  Josephus  when  speaking  of  this  same 
Mount  Zion,  and  the  bulwarks  erected  by  David 
and  Solomon?  '  For  largeness,  beauty,  and 
strength,  they  are  beyond  all  that  are  in  the 
habitable  earth.'  " 

*'  Mount  Zion  is  mostly  out  of  the  city  now,'' 
said  I. 

"Yes,  it  is;  and  it  was  predicted  that  it 
should  be.  '  For  now  shalt  thou  go  forth  out  of 
the  city,  and  thou  shalt  dwell  in  the  field  ' 
(Micah  iv,  10),  is  the  prophetic  language. 
Again,  as  the  result  of  the  base  iniquity  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Zion  descended,  the 
same  prophetic  voice  declared  :  '  Therefore  shall 
Zion  for  your  sake  be  plowed  as  a  field,  and 
Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps,  and  the  moun- 
tain of  the  house  as  the  high  places  of  the  forest.' 
(Micah  iii,  12.)  You  have  already  observed 
that  this,  the  site  of  the  citadel  in  David's  time 
and  the  very  nucleus — aside  from  the  temple — of 
the  elegance  and  grandeur  of  Solomon's  reign, 
is  without  the  present  city.  Now  look,  and  you 
will  see  that  the  husbandman  is  there  at  work, 
and  that  much  of  Mount  Zion  is  cultivated 
ground.    Another  part  is  the  English  cemetery." 
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"  What  a  wonderful    fulfillinent  !"    was    the 
thought  of  all. 

"Yes,  this  Mosque  of  Omar,  which  surmounts 
Mount  Moriah,  and  is  the  one  well  kept  and  at- 
tractive feature  of  modern  Jerusalem,  is  really 
a  confirmation  of  Holy  Writ ;  for  were  it  not 
there,  the  Jews  would  endeavor  to  rebuild  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  Success  in  such  an  attempt 
would  negative  the  prophecy  just  quoted  relative 
to  the  temple  being  cast  out  of  sight  of  the 
Lord.  You  know  the  Emperor  Justinian  once 
offered  to  assist  the  Jews  in  rebuilding  Jeru- 
salem, but  the  Moslems  rose  in  such  force  as  to 
prevent  it.  Christ  said  :  '  Jerusalem  shall  be 
trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles  till  the  times  of 
the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled.'  (Luke  xxi,  24.)  The 
time  of  the  Gentiles  is  not  yet  fulfilled.  When 
it  will  be  we  know  not;  but  this  we  knowj  until 
it  is,  all  the  powers  of  earth  can  not  restore 
Jerusalem  and  the  Jews," 

The  next  most  conspicuous  object  in  the 
Holy  City  was  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
cher.  Its  massive  architecture  entirely  erased 
Mount  Calvary  from  the  view,  a  fact  we  much 
regretted. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  city  from 
Mount  Olivet  is  most  pleasing.  As  in  David's 
time,  it  is  "a  city  that  is  compact  together," 
The    climate    being   lipt,  and    most  of  the   year 
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dry,  there  is  little  evaporation  to  cool  the  at- 
mosphere., To  obtain  relief  from  the  pungent 
sun's  rays,  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  are 
whitened.  As  most  roofs  are  relieved  from 
monotony  by  a  dome,  the  distant  view  is  one  of 
beauty  and  purity.  Alas  !  we  were  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  interior  of  these  buildings  to 
know  that  they,  though  beautiful  without,  were 
within  full  of  all  uncleanness,  like  unto  whited 
sepulchers. 

Castiug  our  sight  over  the  city  to  the  west, 
we  see  the  hill  country.  We  admire  its  undu- 
lating beauty,  and  think  of  the  times  of  David 
and  Goliath,  and  the  many,  many  conflicts  there 
waged  between  the  Philistines  and  the  Israel- 
ites. Carrying  vision  to  the  south,  the  hills  are 
seen  to  be  continuous.  Prominent  among  them 
is  one  about  which  I  ask  information  of  the  good 
chaplain  : 

"What  is  that  hill?  It  surely  must  have  a 
history. 

"It  has.  That  is  Beth-haccerem.  (Jeremiah 
vi,  I.)  You  see  how  conspicuous  it  is.  It  was 
a  signal-station  in  the  olden  time.  We  are  now 
standing  upon  another.  'A  sign  of  fire'  upon 
either  of  these  prominences  would  be  instantly 
seen  from  the  other.  Thus  was  the  country 
roused,  in  times  of  danger,  by  fires  upon  the 
hilltops.     Do  you  see  that  opening  in  the  hills 
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to  the  south,  through  which  the  Brook  Kedroii 
makes  its  exit  from  these  mountains?" 
■  "Yes,  sir.     What  is  it?" 

"It  is  the  only  point  from  which  Mount  Mo- 
riah  can  be  seen  from  a  distance.  A  traveler 
from  the  east  can  not  see  Jerusalem  till  he  sur- 
mounts the  crest  of  the  ridge  of  Olivet.  Should 
he  come  from  the  north,  he  will  first  see  the 
Holy  City  from  the  hill  Scopus,  but  a  mile  away. 
If,  as  we  did,  he  journeys  from  the  west,  he  will 
descry  the  sacred  place  ftom  an  elevation  three 
miles  away.  Now,  when  Abraham,  the  father 
of  the  faithful,  was  making  his  sad  journey  to 
this  vicinity,  to  immolate  his  loved,  his  only 
child,  'on  the  third  day,  Abraham  lifted  up  his 
eyes,  and  saw  the  place  afar  off.'  (Gen.  xxii,  4.) 
Though  pleasing  to  the  natural  eye,  it  was  a 
sad,  sad  sight  to  the  grief-stricken  father. 

"Since  then  thirty-seven  centuries  have 
passed,  and  the  sight  of  the  land  of  Moriah  is 
still  a  sad  one,  though  possessing  most  intense 
and  sacred  interest.  Isaac  was  not  sacrificed, 
but  a  willing  sacrifice  was  here  offered.  Here 
was  cruelly  crucified  the  Lord  of  Life ! 

"Ofif  to  the  south  you  also  see  the  town  of 
Bethlehem.  'But  thdu,  Beth-lehem  Ephratah, 
though  thou  be  little  among  the  thousands  of 
Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth  unto 
me  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel;    whose  goings 
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forth  have   been  from  of  old,  from   everlasting.' 
(Micah  V,  2.)     Yes,  that  is  Bethlehem  !" 

Our  good  chaplain  was  almost  overcome  with 
emotion,  and  so  were  the  rest  of  ns. 

A  little  farther  east  were  the  plains  where 
the  angel  appeared  to  the  shepherds  by  night, 
and  the  heavenly  host  sang:  "Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  to- 
ward men!"     (Luke  ii,  14.) 

Still  farther  to  the  east  is  that  wonderful 
lake  known  in  Scripture  as  the  Salt  Sea,  or  Sea 
of  the  Plain,  but  which  we  moderns  call  the 
Dead  Sea.  Over  thirteen  hundred  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  is  the  surface  of 
this  strange  sheet  of  water.  As  we  were  nearly 
three  thousand  above  the  Mediterranean,  we  had 
a  commanding  view  of  this  desolate  locality, 
once  teeming  with  life  and  animation. 

Alas !  it  was  the  old  story.  Wickedness,  the 
most  intense,  had  compelled  the  Lord  to  anni- 
hilate the  cities  and  people  of  this  vicinity. 
Here  had  the  population  been  so  dense  that 
four  kings  had  gone  out  to  fight  wnth  five. 
(Genesis  xiv.)  But  in  all  this  dense  plain  could 
not  ten  righteous  men  be  found.  Therefore  the 
wrath  of  God  overthrew  them. 

We  associated  the  location  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah with  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  and,  in 
our  imaginations,  saw  the  fleeing  family  of  Lot, 
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and  his  wife  looking  back  in  her  flight,  when  a 
destruction  as  great  as  that  of  the  doomed  cities 
came  iipon  her.  She  ceased  to  niove,  and  stood 
upon  the  plain  a  pillar  of  salt.     (Gen.  xix,  26.) 

In  our  thought,  the  rain  of  fire  and  brimstone 
descended  upon  these  places  of  abomination  till 
they  were  destroyed  ;  and,  as  with  Abraham,  we 
could  see  only  the  smoking  plains,  like  to  the 
smoke  of  a  furnace.     (Gen.  xix,  28.) 

Lifting  our  eyes  from  this  desolate  vale  to  the 
highlands  beyond,  we  behold  the  land  of  Moab — 
the  birthplace  of  Ruth,  the  ancestress  of  King 
David  and  the  Messiah.  Here  were  the  Moun- 
tains of  Pisgah,  and,  prominent  among  their 
peaks,  Mount  Nebo.  There  once  stood  the 
meek  lawgiver  of  Israel.  And  yet  he,  after 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  forty  years  to  gain 
possession  of  the  land  upon  which  we  then 
stood,  was  compelled  to  die  on  its  very  thresliold, 
and  that  for  only  one  sin.     (Deut.  xxxii,  49-51.) 

And  where  was  this  great  Moses  buried  ?  No 
man  knows.     (Deut.  xxxiv,  6.) 

"By  Nebo's  lonely  mountain, 

On  this  side  Jordan's  wave, 
In  a  vale  in  the  land  of  Moab, 

There  lies  a  lonely  grave ; 
But  no  man  dug  that  sepulcher, 

And  no  man  saw  it  e'er; 
Tor  the  angels  of  God  upturned  the  sod, 

And  laid  the  dead  man  there." 
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Between  us  and  this  unknown  though  hon- 
ored grave,  the  historic  Jordan  wends  its  way. 
Its  serpentine  and  verdant  course  contrasts 
strangely  with  the  barren,  verdureless  tract 
through  which  it  passes  from  the  mountains  of 
the  north  to  the  Salt  Sea.  Shall  we  mentally 
do  that  which  was  denied  the  man  who  con- 
versed face  to  face  with  God,  and  cross  the 
Jordan  ?  The  waters,  in  imagination,  are  walled 
back  upon  the  north,  and  fail  upon  the  south. 
We  pass  over  dry  shod,  and  stand  near  the  site 
of  ancient  Jericho,  beyond  which,  -near  Gibeon, 
at  the  command  of  Joshua,  the  sun  stood  still. 
The  ancient  city  we  see  in  our  mind;  the  modern 
Jericho  we  see  with  the  literal  eye. 

Near  here,  also,  is  the  wilderness  in  which 
John  the  Baptist  preached,  and  in  which  the 
Savior  was  tempted.  It  is  a  rugged,  barren 
labyrinth  of  hills ;  now,  as  in  the  olden  time,  the 
stronghold  of  robbers. 

Far  to  the  north  are  Samaria  and  Galilee,  be- 
yond our  field  of  vision.  Would  that  we  might 
visit  them,  to  see  the  places  of  the  Savior's  boy- 
hood and  much  of  his  ministry!  We  have  en- 
circled our  horizon.  Impressed  that  in  no  other 
is  so  much  that  is  sacred  and  sublime  concen- 
trated, we  remember  that  we  are  on  the  mount 
from  which  the  Messiah  ascended  to  heaven. 

=5      . 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Mount  of  Olives,  and  Impressions  received  there- 
Bethany,  AND  Tomb  of  Lazarus— King's  Dale— Pool 
OF  SiLOAM— Moloch— ToPHET— Valley  of  Slaugh- 
ter—Gehenna. 


THE  Mount  of  Olives!  How  blessed  the 
associations  connected  with  it !  Here 
Christ  came  often,  when  desiring  solitude  and 
retirement  for  himself  and  his  disciples,"  said 
the  chaplain;  '*and  from  here  occurred  his  as- 
cension— the  crowning  finale  to  his  physical 
manhood.  The  plan  of  Christian  salvation,  so 
efficient  in  its  simplicity,  was  here  perfected." 

*'I  thought,"  said  Mr.  Thorns,  "it  was  per- 
fected when  Christ  said  on  the  cross,  *  It  is 
finished.'  " 

"  The  sacrifice  was  then  complete ;  but  the 
grand  culmination  to  the  plan  was  yet  to  come. 
Thus  far — that  is,  to  the  death  upon  the  cross — 
Christ's  life  had,  to  a  casual  observer,  been  in 
many  things  a  failure;  for  he  was  'despised  and 
372 
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rejected  of  men;  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  ac- 
quainted with  grief.'  (Isaiah  liii,  3.)  But  hav- 
ing shown  himself  a  willing  and  complete  sacri- 
fice by  accepting  death  and  descending  to  the 
grave,  a  course  which  to  the  same  casual  ob- 
server would  be  a  brilliant  success,  is  entered 
upon,  and  every  step  is  victory.  He  arose  from 
the  dead  !     Well  may  we  sing : 

'  Lift  your  glad  voices  in  triumph  on  high ; 
For  Jesus  hath  risen,  and  man  shall  not  die ! 
Vain  were  the  terrors  that  gathered  around  him, 
In  vain  the  dominion  of  death  and  the  grave; 
He  burst  from  the  fetters  of  darkness  that  bound  him, 

Resplendent  in  glory  to  live  and  to  save. 
Lift,  then,  your  voices  in  triumph  on  high; 
For  Jesus  hath  risen,  and  man  shall  not  die.' 

Abundant  as  was  this  sacrifice,  it  did  not  meas- 
ure the  fullness  of  the  Savior's  love,  as  evinced 
by  his  words,  'I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you. 
And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will 
come  again,  and  receive  you  unto  myself,  that 
where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also.'  (John  xiv, 
2  and  3.)  That  journey  was  to  be  the  cuhnina- 
tion.  That  journey  was  the  ascension.  Jesus  is 
now  gone  to  prepare  these  mansions  for  us. 
What,  in  the  meantime,  are  we  to  do?  The 
Savior's  talk,  just  before  he  ascended,  tells  us 
plainly.  He  said:  'Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.'  (Mark 
xvi,  15.)     To  whom  was  he  talking?" 
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*'  To  the  disciples  who  were  about  him," 
said  one  of  us. 

"  Was  he  talking  to  no  one  else  ?  Did  he 
not  mean  that  those  parting  words  should  echo 
down  the  ages,  and  find  lodgment  in  the  hearts 
of  thousands  yet  unborn  ?  Were  they  not  for 
me  ?  I  believe  they  were,  and  in  a  way  so  weak 
that  I  blush  for  my  incompetency,  I  am  heed- 
ing that  voice.  Are  those  words  meant  for 
you  ?  Yea,  verily  !  Are  you  heeding  them  ? 
Your  own  consciences  must  answer." 

Very  solemnly  our  loved  chaplain  uttered 
these  words.  They  struck  me  dumb  with  as- 
tonishment. At  the  tomb  of  the  Redeemer — 
my  Redeemer — I  was  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  I  was  doing  nothing  for  him ;  and  now, 
near  the  place  from  which  he  ascended  to  God, 
I  was  overwhelmed  with  the  conviction  that  for 
me  there  was  a  special  work;  that  the  words 
'Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature,'  were  for  Samuel  Trumbull. 
Was  the  thought  pleasant  ?  Far  from  it  !  It 
implied  the  abandonment  of  my  life-work — 
forsaking  the  sea,  which  I  loved  almost  as  my 
own  soul. 

The  necessity  of  being  a  Christian,  which 
possessed  me  at  the  Savior's  grave,  was  most 
unwelcome  intelligence,  but  it  was  insignificant 
compared  with  this  awful   thought  that  "  Go  ye 
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and  preach  "  was  meant  for  me.  I  was  dumb 
with  the  overpowering  conviction,  and  became 
oblivious  to  all  surroundings.  For  how  long,  I 
knew  not.  This  question,  asked  of  the  chaplain 
by  Mr.  Thoms,  brought  me  to  myself. 

"  Do  3'ou  consider  it  every  one's  duty  to 
preach  ?" 

"Yes;  but  not  all  in  the  same  .way.  All 
must  preach  by  their  lives  and  examples ;  but 
all  are  not  called  upon  to  become  what,  in  com- 
mon parlance,  is  termed  a  preacher.  'Actions 
speak  louder  than  words,'  and  all  must  preach 
by  their  actions ;  but  all  must  not  be  set  aside 
as  preachers,  having  no  other  vocation.  A 
navy  with  nothing  but  chaplains  in  it  would  not 
do  much  execution." 

That  was  such  a  comical  idea  that  I  joined 
in  the  laugh  which  it  produced. 

"No,  Mr.  Thoms;  we  need  farmers  and  car- 
penters and  merchants,  and  these  should  all 
preach  by  example  and  words  spoken  in  private. 
I  believe  in  a  called  ministry.  We  need  preach- 
ers, and  the  Lord  will  let  such  as  he  means  for 
chosen  vessels  know  it.  If  such  as  are  called 
will  answer,  we  will  not  want  for  preachers." 

Alas !  alas !  I,  too,  believed  in  a  called 
ministry,  and,  to  my  infinite  regret,  recognized 
that  I  was  called.  To  keep  still  was  impossible. 
So   I   wandered    away   from    the    company,  and 
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beo^an  to  cut  some  olive-branches  for  walking- 
sticks,  intending  them  as  mementos  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  I  had  scarcely  commenced 
cutting  when  a  Turkish  guard  began  screaming 
at  me,  and  started  for  me  in  a  run.  He  was 
some  distance  away,  and  had  to  come  up  hill. 
By  the  time  he  reached  me  I  had  several  fine 
canes. 

He  was  a  fierce  fellow,  and  could  speak  no 
English.  I  understood  his  pantomime,  how- 
ever, and  stopped  cutting.  Had  I  been  a  civil- 
ian he  would  have  arrested  me.  I  was  in  full 
uniform,  and  that  overawed  him.  There  is  that 
about  a  uniform  which  a  private  soldier  can  not 
resist.  So,  after  doing  his  duty,  by  flourishing 
his  sword  and  using  much  vociferation,  he  left 
me.  Fortunately,  he  left  the  canes  also  ;  but 
I  did  not ;  I  brought  them  away  as  trophies. 

There  are  three  prominent  peaks  on  the 
Mount  Olivet  ridge.  Upon  one  of  them  is  an 
impression  in  the  rock,  said  to  be  the  imprint  of 
the  Savior's  foot,  made  at  the  moment  of  his 
leaving  the  earth.  Above  this  imprint  were 
tlie  remains  of  a  Mohammedan  chapel.  We 
took  no  stock  in  the  thought  that  this  was  the 
exact  location  of  the  ascension,  or  in  the  im- 
print. It  was  enough  for  us  to  know  that  Christ 
rose  from  Olivet.  \ 

Luke  says  (xxiv,  50)  Bethany  w^as   the  place, 
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and  that  village  was  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
ridge,  about  two  miles  from  Jerusalem  (John 
xi,  18),  and  quite  a  distance  from  this  traditional 
imprint.  We  preferred  to  think  that  the  spot 
from  which  Christ  rose  was  unsullied  by  a  Mo- 
hammedan ruin. 

We  went  to  Bethany  by  a  serpentine  road, 
and  found  the  village  almost  deserted,  the  in- 
habitants having  gone  to  the  city  from  fear  of 
the  rebels  and  robbers  who  infest  the  country 
between  Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
guide  took  us  at  once  to  the  tomb  of  Lazarus, 
and  the  scene  of  the  wonderful  miracle  in 
which  the  grave  gave  up  its  dead,  and  before 
which  "Jesus  wept."  It  was  a  cave,  as  in  the 
Savior's  time  (John  xi,  38),  some  forty  feet  deep, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  sepulcher  similar 
to  those  on  Mount  Calvary. 

Leaving  Bethany,  we  returned  by  a  more 
southerly  course,  crossing  that  portion  of  Olivet 
ridge  called  the  ]Mount  of  Offense.  This  is 
where  Solomon  kept  his  strange  wives,  and 
where  he  built  altars  for  them  to  do  their  idol 
worship,  (i  Kings  xi,  7,  8.)  It  is  "before  Jeru- 
salem," if  we  think  of  the  ancient  City  of  David, 
but  not  before  the  modern. 

Descending  again  into  the  Valley  of  Jehosh- 
aphat,  we  visited  the  tombs  of  Absalom,  Zach- 
ariah,  and  Jehoshaphat.     They  are   at  the  base 
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of  Mount  Olivet,  a  few  feet  from  and  above  the 
Brook  Kedron,  on  the  east  side  thereof,  and  op- 
posite the  site  of  the  ancient  temple.  A  por- 
tion— how  much  can  not  be  definitely  stated 
to-day — of  this  valley  was  called  the  King's 
Dale.  Here  Absalom  made  for  himself  a  pillar. 
(2  Samuel  xviii,  18.)  Some  regard  this  tomb  as 
that  pillar  ;  others  doubt  it.  It  is  square,  per- 
haps twenty  feet  on  a  side,  and  resembles  some- 
what a  small  house.  The  roof  is  circular,  and 
runs  up  to  a  point  or  spindle;  in  short,  is  a  cone. 
The  structure  was  made  by  removing  portions 
of  the  native  rock  from  about  it,  leaving  a  solid 
mass  of  the  shape  and  size  named.  This  was 
then  hollowed  out,  leaving  an  apartment  with 
sides  and  roof  all  of  one  piece,  and  anchored,  as 
the  Creator  anchored  it,  to  the  everlasting  rock. 

The  tomb  of  Zachariah  is  similar,  save  that 
the  roof  is  a  pyramid,  and,  judging  by  the  ap- 
pearance, never  has  been  hollowed  out.  Jehosh- 
aphat's  tomb  is  a  cave,  hewn  in  the  rock,  with  a 
sarcophagus  like  those  already  described. 

A  fourth  of  a  mile  down  the  valley,  to  the 
south,  we  came  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  That  is 
not  quite  so;  for  the  pool  is  really  in  the  Tyro- 
pceon  Valley,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  being  at  the  base  of  the  rock 
promontory  formed  by  these  valleys.  This 
promontory  is  called  Ophel. 
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The  Tyropoeon  Valley  commences  by  a  broad 
depression  in  the  ground,  well  to  the  north  part 
of  the  city,  and  near  the  center,  relative  to  the 
east  and  west  boundaries.  It  becomes  gradu- 
ally (ieeper  as  it  passes  toward  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  parallelogram  already  described, 
and  finally  joins  the  Valleys  of  Jehoshaphat  and 
Hinnom  at  theii*  point  of  confluence.  Though 
much  more  shallow  than  either  of  the  other 
valleys,  it  is  of  importance  in  a  study  of  Jeru- 
salem. It  increases  materially  the  level  area  of 
the  low  ground  where  the  valleys  unite. 

Farther  to  the  north  it  separates  Mount  Zion 
from  Mount  Moriah.  In  the  olden  time,  when 
Mount  Zion  was  surmounted  with  the  royal 
palaces  of  the  Jewish  kings  and  Mount  Moriah 
sustained  the  magnificent  temple,  this  valley 
was  an  obstacle  to  easy  passage  from  one  to  the 
other.  Therefore,  King  Solomon  built  a  bridge 
across  it.  It  was  very  elegant,  and  built  on  sci- 
entific principles.  The  length  was  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet;  width,  fifty-one  feet; 
built  of  stone,  arranged  in  the  form  of  arches. 
This  bridge  was  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  visit 
of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  King  vSolomon.  It 
was  called  "the  Ascent,"  and  was  one  of  the 
many  things  which  deeply  impressed  the  queen 
with  Solomon's  magnificence.  (i  Kings  x,  5.) 
This  was  a  thousand  years  before  Christ,  yet  the 
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arch  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  architecture  in  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ. 

This  triangular-shaped  promontory  of  rock — 
Ophel — near  the  apex  of  which,  on  the  western 
side,  is  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  embraces  all  south 
of  the  temple  site  and  east  of  the  Tyropoeon 
Valley.  The  pool  is  about  fifty  feet  long,  four- 
teen and  a  half  wide  at  the  lower  end,  seven- 
teen at  the  upper,  and  eighteen  and  a  half  deep. 
The  sides  are  masonry.  In  the  east  face  are 
six  pillars  of  Jerusalem  marble,  poorly  pre- 
served, said  to  have  supported  some  kind  of 
a  canopy.  The  water  is  reached  by  a  stairway 
at  the  southwest  corner.  It  is  of  easy  descent, 
and  evidently  much  used.  Parched  as  we  were 
with  thirst,  a  draught  from  this  celebrated  pool 
was  most  refreshing,  though  the  water  is  a  little 
brackish. 

The  first  seven  verses  of  the  ninth  chapter 
of  Saint  John  tell  of  one  of  Christ's  miracles, 
in  which  this  pool  plays  a  prominent  part.  We 
there  learn  that  the  meaniug  of  the  word  Siloam 
is  sent ;  and  the  significance  of  the  meaning  is, 
that  the  water  is  sent  from  a  fountain — Virgin's 
Fount;  farther  north  in  the  rock  Ophel — througli 
a  passage  driven  through  the  solid  rock.  The 
passage,  leading  most  directly  from  the  Virgin's 
Fount  to  the  outer  world,  opens  into  the  Valley 
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of  Jehoshaphat  below — that  is,  south  of — the 
temple  site.  It  is  spacious,  and  gives  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  fouutain  for  pedestrians. 

Our  animals,  too,  were  thirsty.  We  found 
water  for  them — though  a  scant  supply — farther 
down  the  valley,  at  the  outlet  of  a  passage  lead- 
ing from  the  Pool  of  Siloam. 

We  were  now  at  the  junction  of  the  Valleys 
of  Jehoshaphat  and  Hinnom,  a  place  of  much 
historic  interest.  The  latter  comes  into  the 
former  almost  at  a  right  angle,  and  the  common 
valley  passes  to  the  south  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  above  the  junction. 

In  this  north  and  south  valley  was  the  Royal 
Garden  of  King  Solomon.  Its  exact  bounda- 
ries can  not  now  be  determined.  Beyond  doubt 
it  occupied  the  locality  where  the  valleys  unite ; 
but  how  far  north  or  south  it  extended  we  do 
not  know.  It  was,  however,  very  extensive,  and 
made  an  earthly  paradise  to  correspond  with 
Solomon's  greatness.  The  side  of  the  Olivet 
ridge  called  the  Mount  of  Offense  was  in  it,  be- 
ing almost  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom. 

Commensurate  with  the  height  of  elegance 
and  grandeur  to  which  Solomon  attained  was 
the  depth  to  which  he  fell.  In  early  life  an 
earnest  worshiper  of  the  true  God,  he  built  the 
first  permanent  edifice,  the  object  of  which  was 
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worship.  The  heathen,  previous  to  this,  knew 
nothing  of  temples  and  temple- worship  ;  for 
their  sanctuaries  were  groves.  The  Jews, 
though  in  advance  of  the  heathen,  had  only  the 
portable  tabernacle. 

Though  of  Divine  approval,  with  the  prelim- 
inaries of  building  greatly  advanced  by  King 
David,  to  Solomon  was  allotted  the  glory  of  this 
great  work.  Well  did  he  do  it,  making  the 
structure  surpass  anything  the  world  had  yet 
seen.  With  earnest  devotion  he  dedicated  this 
temple  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Yet  he  who 
had  built  this  house  for  the  Lord,  of  such  mag- 
nificence that  the  whole  earth  could  not  pro- 
duce a  parallel,  became  in  his  later  days  enam- 
ored with  strange  women.  He  brought  himself 
wives  by  the  hundreds  from  Egypt,  Moab,  and 
the  countries  of  the  Ammonites,  Edomites, 
Zidonians,  and  Hittites.  And  right  here,  on 
the  side  of  the  Mount  of  Offense,  almost 
against  this  elegant  temple  to  the  Almighty 
God,  did  Solomon  make  homes  for  his  idolatrous 
wives.  Ay,  more  1  Right  here,  in  the  open 
space  created  by  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  joining 
that  of  Jehoshaphat — almost  within  slingshot 
of  this  same  temple,  where  shone  the  cheru- 
bim— did  Solomon  declare  his  idolatry  by  build- 
ing houses  for  the  worship  of  "  Chemosh,  the 
abomination  of  Moab,     .     .     .     and  for  Molech, 
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the  abomination  of  the  children  of  Amnion." 
(i  Kings  xi,  1-8.)  Both  the  Moabites  and  Am- 
monites worship  fire,  and  the  idols  named  are 
the  respective  tutelary  gods  of  these  people. 
To  please  these  wives,  whom  he  had  taken  con- 
trary to  God's  commands,  he  joins  them  in 
their  idolatry,  and  insults  God  by  building 
houses  for  idolatrous  worship,  almost  at  the  por- 
tals of  the  temple. 

Within  one  of  these  houses,  or  high  places, 
was  'the  brazen  image  of  Molech,  or  Moloch, 
the  same  as  Chemosh,  and  identical  also  with 
Baal.  (For  proof  of  last  see  Jer.  xxxii,  35.) 
This  "  horrid  king,"  Moloch,  as  Milton  calls 
him,  demanded  human  sacrifices,  and  received 
them  in  vast  numbers,  especially  children.  The 
brazen  monster  was  heated  to  an  intense  heat, 
and  the  bodies  of  his  unfortunate  victims  were 
placed  in  the  embrace  of  his  fiery  arms,  which 
were  partially  extended,  and  ever  demanding 
more.  Their  agonizing  writhings  caused  them 
to  disappear  within  the  body  of  this  gluttonous 
fire-fiend,  whence  they  fell  to  the  furnace  below. 
Their  distressing  screams  carried  grief  to  the 
•  ears  of  the  deluded  but  loving  parents.  To 
prevent  them  being  heard,  resort  was  had  to 
the  beating  of  drums ;  hence  the  name  Tophet, 
by  which  this  locality  was  known.  {Toph 
means  a  drum.) 
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Could  an  abomination  more  detestable  to 
the  Jews  be  devised  than  thus  polluting  the 
vicinity  of  their  sacred  places  ?  The  good  King 
Josiah  thought  not,  and  he,  in  turn,  determined 
to  further  pollute  it  in  such  a  disgusting  way 
as  to  render  it  incapable  of  habitation.  So  he 
broke  in  pieces  the  images,  and  made  Tophet 
the  receptacle  of  the  filth  of  the  city,  and  the 
depository  for  dead  men's  bones.  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  14.)  God  indorsed  this  action  of  Josiah 
when  he  declared  :  "  Even  «o  will  I  break  this 
people  and  this  city,  as  one  breaketh  a  potter's 
vessel,  that  it  can  not  be  made  whole  again  ; 
and  they  shall  bury  them  in  Tophet  till  there 
be  no  place  to  bury."  (Jer.  xix,  11.)  This 
prophecy  referred  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Romans  under  Titus.  Again  Jere- 
miah says  :  "  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the 
Lord,  that  it  shall  no  more  be  called  Tophet, 
nor  The  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  but  The 
valley  of  slaughter :  for  they  shall  bury  in 
Tophet,  till  there  be  no  place.  And  the  car- 
casses of  this  people  shall  be  meat  for  the  fowls 
of  the  heaven,  and  for  the  beasts  of  the  earth  ; 
and    none    shall    fray   them   away."      (Jeremiah 

vii,  32,  33-) 

How  complete  the  fulfillment  of  these  pro- 
phetic words !  Titus  attacked  and  besieged  Jeru- 
salem at  the  time  of  the  Passover,  when  it  was 
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densely  thronged  with  people.  It  is  said  that  a 
million  and  a  half  of  people  died  at  that  siege 
within  the  walls.  Josephus  says,  eleven  hundred 
thousand.  Six  hundred  thousand  of  them  were 
thrown  without  the  gates.  To  this  very  lo- 
cality— Tophet — over  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand  dead  bodies  were  carried,  if  the  evi- 
dence of  Josephus  is  to  be  taken.  Verily, 
'"'' Valley  of  Slaughter^''  is  the  correct  name. 

With  such  a  history,  it  is  a  fit  emblem  of  the 
place  of  torment.  After  Josiah's  time,  funeral 
pyres,  to  consume  the  dead  bodies,  were  ever 
burning.  This  intensified  the  emblem ;  and 
'*  Ge  Hinnom  " — the  Hebrew  name  of  the  place — 
became  a  synonym  for  the  place  of  punishment, 
from  which  we  oret  our  word  Gehenna. 
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"  First,  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmeared  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents'  tears  : 
Though,  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud, 
Their  children's  cries  unheard  that  passed  through  fire 
To  his  grim  idol. 

.     .     .     Nor  content  with  such 

Audacious  neighborhood,  the  wisest  heart 

Of  Solomon  he  led  by  fraud  to  build 

His  temple  right  against  the  temple  of  God, 

On  that  opprobrious  hill ;  and  made  his  grove, 

The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom  thence 

And  black  Gehenna  called,  the  type  of  Hell." — JMiltoii. 

Yes,  this  abomination  was  hard  by  the  temple 
of  God  ;  so  near  that  the  expression  "  From  the 
temple  to  Tophet"  has  become  proverbial. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Hill  of  Evil  Council— Mount  Zion— Tomb  of  David- 
Bethlehem— Church  OF  THE  Nativity. 

THE  south  boundary  of  this  Valley  of  Hin- 
nom    is    quite  precipitous,    its    eastern   end 
being  known  as  the  Hill  of  Evil  Council.     Its 
rocky   formation  is   perforated  with   catacombs, 
and  upon  its  summit  is  the  grave  of  Caiaphas. 
It  is  supposed  that  his  palace  was  on  a  part  of 
this  hill,  and  that  in  that  palace  was  held  the 
council   of   the   priests,  scribes,  and  elders,  the 
object  of  which  was  Christ's  death.     (Matt,  xxvi, 
3  and  4.)     Hither  he  was  brought  as  soon  as  the 
Judas  kiss  had  effected  his  arrest.     (Matt,  xxvi, 
57.)     Tradition    is    sufficiently    consistent    with 
convenience  to  locate  the  tree  upon  which  the 
traitor  hung  himself  near  by.     It   is  a  gnarled 
and  homely  specimen  of  arboriculture.     I   say 
arboriculture  wittingly;    for   the   tree   has  been 
trained  to  indorse,  by  its  appearance,  the  detes- 
386 
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tation  the  Christian  holds  for  Judas.  This  tree 
is  comparatively  modem.  One  used  to  be  shown 
as  the  gibbet  of  Judas,  which  stood  right  upon 
the  edge  of  the  cliff.  It  was  a  better  place;  for 
had  the  rope  broken,  as  we  infer  was  the  case, 
the  wretch  would  have  fallen  down  the  precipice 
some  thirty  feet,  and  the  effect  described  in  Acts 
i,  18,  would  have  followed.  Moreover,  he  would 
have  fallen  in  Gehenna,  and,  to  all,  that  w^ould 
have  seemed  appropriate. 

Here  also  is  Aceldama  (Acts  i,  19),  the  Field 
of  Blood,  bought  with  the  proceeds  of  the  Sav- 
ior's betrayal.  Not  fit  for  the  treasury,  being 
the  price  of  blood  (Matt,  xxvii,  6),  it  was  taken  to 
buy  a  potter's  field.  Yes,  silver  was  counted  out 
for  the  Savior's  blood  ! 

Leaving  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  we  ascended 
Mount  Zion,  and  again  viewed  the  sacred  sur- 
roundings from  a  height.  This,  once  the  strong- 
hold of  King  David,  is  now  mostly  without  the 
walls,  and  cultivated,  as  Micah  predicted  (iii,  12; 
iv,  10).  In  Christ's  time,  it  was  still  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  city.  We  were  shown  another 
house  purporting  to  have  belonged  to  Caiaphas — 
city  residence,  perhaps  —  now  an  Armenian 
church  ;  the  place  where  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
held,  now  a  Turkish  mosque  and  hospital ;  and 
the  tomb  of  Datid.     At  present  the  tomb  is  an 

obscure  vault,  with  three  or  four  touibs  of  dark- 

26 
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oolor«?d  ^lonc.  Joscphus  s.ivs  ihiU  vSo1ot\ion 
bnvic<l  his  frtlhov  t>avid  with  ninoli  pom]-*  and 
t^vcnioiu,  nnd  placed  jjrcat  riches  l>eneath  llic 
totub.  He  also  stales  thai  a  thousand  ye^ns 
later,  when  Antiochns  hesieged  Jcrnsalein,  Hyr- 
canns,  the  high  priest,  opened  one  room  Ks'i 
David's  sei^ulcher,  and  took  therefrom  three 
thousand  talents,  with  which  he  persuaded  Ati- 
tioohus  to  raise  the  siege,  josephns  also  says 
that  the  avaricious  King  Herod,  yeai-s  after, 
opened  another  room,  and  extracted  vast  sums. 
Vet  neither  of  these  despoilers  found  the  king's 
remains,  so  artfulh  had  Solomon  ciVcclcd  their 
interment. 

Yes,  here,  wIki*.  <'Uc«j  xsa*.  the  CitN  <^\  l">a\id, 
the  nivine  Messiah  is  believed  to  have  instituted 
the  sacrament  Citmmemorative  Ksi.  his  death; 
here  the  Holv  (Uiost  descended  on  the  apostles; 
here  Christ  appeared,  upon  his  resurrection-day, 
to  the  disciples;  here  Christ  probably  took  his 
farewell  ol  his  followet>,  telling  them  to  "  preach 
the  g-ospel  to  even-  creature;"  from  here  they 
probablv  t«H^k  their  departure,  "without  scrip 
or  pui-se/' 

The  chaplain  told  ns  of  all  these  thing-s.  What 
he  said  .about  preaching  the  gospel  was  a  theme 
of  trre,  which  burned  its  way  to  my  very  heart. 
1  wanted  to  think,  but  a  squaduNn  <\{  noisv  Arab 
eavalrv    was    encamped    ni"»*">n    the  s^acred   spot. 
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array,  at  which  time  he  heard  the  defiant  chal- 
lenge of  Goliath,  whom  he  slew  for  his  impiet5% 
(i  Sam.  xvii.)  This  had  been  a  pleasing  story 
to  me  in  my  bo\hood,  and  I  greatly  enjoyed  the 
ride. 

David  seems  to  have  done  little  for  his  native 
place.  Only  once,  judging  by  the  Scripture 
record,  did  memor\^  revert  to  his  birthplace. 
That  was  when  he  longed  for  a  draught  of 
water  from  the  well  which  stood  b\-  the  gate 
(2  Samuel  xxiii,  15),  and  which  three  captains 
secured  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 

Just  before  our  arrival  at  the  town,  we  passed 
the  head  of  a  very  beautiful  valley,  resem- 
bling in  shape  an  amphitheater,  and  possess- 
ing some  rich  pastoral  fields  and  gardens.  It 
is  the  place  where  the  angels  appeared  to  the 
shepherds  at  night,  and  communicated  the 
tidings  of  the  Redeemer's  nativity,  and  where 
the  heavenly  host  sang,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward 
men."     (Luke  ii,  8-14.) 

We  passed  into  the  town  under  an  old 
ruined  arch,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  crowd  of 
athletic  Arabs.  There  are  three  thousand  of 
them  composing  the  population  of  Bethlehem; 
and  all  of  them  are  Christians,  save  nine.  We 
learned  that  the  reputation  of  the  town  for  bet- 
ter-looking   women,    more    substantial    houses, 
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and    more   comfort    than    usually   found    in    an 
Eastern  town,  was  deserved. 

The  snide  conducted  us  at  once  to  the  con- 
vent,  built  over  the  place  of  Nativity.  It  is  a 
strong,  castle-like  building,  erected  by  the  Em- 
press Helena  in  the  fourth  centur\'.  The  roof, 
made  of  cedar  brought  from  Mount  Lebanon 
over  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  is  in  a  good 
state  of  preserv^ation.  The  monks  had  refresh- 
ments pro\-ided  for  us,  of  which  we  partook 
with  good  appetite.  There  are  no  hotels  in 
Palestine,  and  entertainment,  which  is  always 
extended  with  good-will,  is  the  pro\T.nce  of  the 
monks  in  the  various  convents. 

Having  eaten,  we  were  each  provided  with  a 
taper,  when  we  descended  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  church.  There  are,  we  may  say,  two 
churches,  one  above  the  other — of  course  be- 
neath the  same  roof.  The  upper  contains  noth- 
ing remarkable  except  a  star,  inlaid  in  the  floor, 
immediately  under  the  spot  in  the  heavens 
where,  it  is  alleged,  the  star  seen  by  the  wise 
men  iu  the  East  countr\-  became  stationary- ; 
and,  like  it,  directly  above  the  place  of  the  Na- 
ti^-it\',  which  is  an  excavation  in  the  rock — once 
used  as  a  stable ;  now,  fitted  up  and  floored  with 
marble. 

We  descended  to  this  lower  church  through 
a  long,  narrow  passage.     As  it  receives  no  light 
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from  above,  it  is  illuminated  by  thirty-two 
lamps,  gifts  of  various  princes  of  Christendom. 

At  the  farther  extremity  of  this  small  church 
is  a  recess,  hollowed  out  into  the  form  of  an 
arch.  Within  the  recess  is  the  Altar  of  Nativity. 
It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  exact  locality 
where  Immanuel,  having  laid  aside  his  glory, 
first  appeared  in  the  garb  of  human  nature.  A 
circle  in  the  floor,  composed  of  marble  and  jas- 
per, surrounded  with  radiating  rays  of  silver, 
indicates  the  spot.  An  inscription  in  Latin, 
denoting  that  "Here  Jesus  Christ  was  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,"  meets  the  observant  eye  of 
the  visitor. 

Adjoining  the  Altar  of  Nativity  is  the  manger 
in  which  the  infant  Messiah  was  cradled.  It  is 
of  marble,  and  resembles  the  rude  furniture 
which  alone  the  stable  could  supply.  (Query: 
Was  the  original  manger  of  marble?)  Before 
it  is  the  Altar  of  the  Wise  Men,  the  chief  adorn- 
ment of  which  is  a  valuable  painting,  in  an 
elegant  silver  frame,  representing  their  adoration. 

These  altars  are  controlled  by  the  Catholics, 
Armenians,  and  Greeks.  Much  jealousy  exists 
among  them;  and,  at  times,  scenes  most  un- 
becoming to  the  place,  and  most  diverse  from 
the  character  of  Him  whom  they  worship,  oc- 
cur at  the  hour  for  mass.  Bloodshed  is  not  un- 
common. 
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The  same  is  true  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulcher  in  Jerusalem.  At  the  latter  place, 
tragedies  are  at  times  enacted,  owing  to  the 
dense  crowds  who  attend  the  services.  A  few 
months  before  our  visit,  when  the  Greek  monks 
performed  the  service  incident  to  the  reception 
of  fire  from  heaven,  the  air  became  vitiated, 
Ibrahim  Pasha  was  carried  out  insensible  by 
his  guard,  a  panic  occurred  in  the  multitude, 
and  three  hundred  persons  were  trodden  to  death 
in  the  rush  for  the  door. 

Leaving  the  convent,  we  went  on  foot  a  third 
of  a  mile  to  a  cave,  where,  tradition  says,  the 
Virgin  took  refuge,  with  the  young  child,  before 
the  flight  into  Egypt. 

From  the  mouth  of  this  grotto  we  enjoyed 
another  fine  though  less  pleasing  view  than 
that  from  the  INIount  of  Olives  of  the  Dead  Sea 
country  and  Beth-haccerem.  We  learned,  in 
addition  to  our  previously  obtained  information, 
that  the  latter  place  was  the  birthplace  of  Amos, 
and  the  site  where  lie  the  bones  of  the  detested 
King  Herod,  who  had  a  palace  at  Tekoa.  (Te- 
koa  was  a  town  so  near  the  signal-hill  Beth- 
haccerem  that  the  two  are  practically  one.  See 
Amos  i,  I ;  and  Jer.  vi,  i.) 

The  Cave  of  Engedi,  where  David  cut  off 
the  skirts  of  Saul's  garment,  is  supposed  to  be 
near  that  same  vicinity.     Other  points  of  inter- 
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est   were   pointed   out,  but  I  do  not   remember 
them. 

Retracing  our  steps,  we  again  accepted  the 
refreshing  hospitality  of  the  monks.  Then  we 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  which  we  reached  about 
three  o'clock  iu  the  afternoon. 


CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

Stones  from  Soi^omon's  Temple— Pooi,  of  Bethesda— 
Mosque  of  Omar— Jews'  Quarter— Visit  to  the 
Governor— Oriental  Justice— Missionaries— Fare- 
well TO  Jerusalem — Accidents. 

MOST  of  the  party  were  too  tired  after  the 
return  from  Bethlehem  to  do  more  that 
day.  But  Thorns  and  I  had  muscles  of  steel, 
and  we  went  out  to  steal  some  specimens  of  the 
stones  formerly  in  the  temple  of  Solomon. 
They  now  constitute  a  portion  of  the  city  wall 
where  it  skirts  the  brow  of  the  cliff  bounding 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  just  east  of  the 
Mosque  of  Omar.  Going  out  through  St. 
Stephen's  gate,  we  turned  to  the  right  and 
walked  along  the  brow  of  Mount  Moriah,  pass- 
ing the  Golden  Gate.  This  gate  has  been  closed, 
owing  to  an  idle  report  that  through  it  the 
Christians  would  one  day  enter  and  possess  the 
city.     So    superstitious     are    the    Moslems   that 
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they  have   deprived  themselves   of  this  conven- 
ient gate  because  of  a  vague  story. 

The  stones  for  which  we  were  searching  are 
in  the  base  of  .the  walls,  and  are  very  large. 
We  measured  one  that  w^as  twenty  feet  long  by 
six  wide.  We  watched  our  chances,  and,  when 
the  guard  was  remote,  broke  off  some  pieces. 

Near  here  a  large  stone  projects  from  the 
w^all,  upon  which  the  Mohammedans  claim  that 
their  prophet  will  one  day  sit  and  judge  the 
world,  wdiich  is  to  be  gathered  in  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  below. 

Re-entering  the  Gate  of  St.  Stephen,  we  ex- 
amined the  Pool  of  Bethesda.  It  is  within 
twenty  paces  of  the  gate,  and  due  north  of  the 
temple  site.  It  is  one  hundred  feet  long  by 
sixty  feet  wide,  and,  I  should  think,  forty  in 
depth.  It  was  empty  of  all  save  rubbish.  We 
would  call  it  a  large  reservoir.  It  is  the  best 
preserved  of  any  relic  of  Jerusalem's  former 
splendor.  The  plastering  still  adheres  to  the 
walls,  and  two  of  the  original  five  porches  re- 
main. It  was  here  that  Christ  cured  the  im- 
potent man.     (John  v,  1-9.) 

"Too  bad,  Trumbull,"  said  Mr.  Thoms, 
"  that  we  can  not  visit  the  Mosque  of  Omar !" 

"  Yes,  it  is.  But  Jews  and  Christians  are  not 
admitted,"  I  replied.  "  I  think  the  commodore 
was  right  in  deciding  that  we  should  not  ask  the 
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privilege  of  visiting  it.  They  would  not  want 
to  grant  it,  and  as  we  are  the  guests  of  the 
Government  they  would  not  like  to  refuse." 

'*  O  yes !  I  know  that  to  ask  would  be  im- 
politic, and  they  won't  ask.  But,  my  boy,  why 
can  we  not  get  onto  the  roof  of  Pilate's  Palace 
and  look  down  into  the  inclosure  ?" 

A  buono  maiio  obtained  us  that  privilege,  and 
to  the  roof  of  the  building  we  mounted.  This 
palace  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed  and  as  often 
rebuilt ;  only  the  original  foundation  remains. 

Our  view  was  a  good  one.  The  inclosure  is 
the  largest  level  space  in  the  city  ;  it  is  adorned 
with  beautiful  lawns  and  well-preserved  trees, 
being  made  very  attractive.  The  building  is  an 
octagon,  surmounted  by  a  dome.  The  minarets 
common  to  Mohammedan  mosques  are  wanting, 
but  this  dome  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
symmetrical  in  the  world.  To  the  Mohamme- 
dans Jerusalem  is  a  sacred  city,  second  only  to 
Mecca.  They  revere  the  memory  of  Abraham, 
and  especially  of  David.  Our  Savior  they  con- 
sider a  great  prophet,  second  only  to  Mohammed. 

These  feelings  of  the  Moslem  in  common 
with  the  Jew  and  Christian  have  done  much  to 
secure  the  privileges  of  worship  which  the  two 
latter  classes  enjoy  in  this  Moslem  city. 

We  returned  to  our  quarters  by  crossing  the 
upper   part    of    the    Valley    of    the   Tyropoeon. 
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Here  is  the  Jewish  quarter  of  the  city.  The 
houses  are  most  inferior,  and  the  people  most 
miserable.  The  streets  are  the  common  slaugh- 
ter-pens of  the  butchers.  Here  are  their  ani- 
mals killed,  and  much  of  the  entrails  and  offal 
left  to  putrefy  in  the  hot  sun.  As  we  passed  we 
saw  the  red-handed  men  at  their  bloody  work. 
We  hastened  on,  for  it  was  a  disgusting  sight, 
and  the  stench  was  terrible. 

The  Jews  have  two  "  wailing  places."  One 
is  on  the  brow  of  the  precipice  near  where 
Thorns  and  I  got  the  specimens  an  hour  ago. 
The  other  is  where  some  stones  of  sacred  mem- 
ory— having  been  in  the  old  temple — compose 
part  of  the  wall  around  the  old  temple  area 
on  the  west  side.  When  we  recall  how  greatly 
they  have  fallen  from  their  former  high  estate, 
and  the  awful  surroundings  in  which  these 
Jerusalem  Jews  live,  wailing  places  seem  ap- 
propriate. They  are  seldom  vacant,  for  the 
Jews  know  their  loss,  and  mourn  it  constantly. 

The  next  day  we  paid  a  visit  of  ceremony 
to  the  governor  of  the  city.  He  received  us 
with  great  courtesy,  and,  at  first,  with  much 
formality.  After  a  time  he  laid  aside  his  dig- 
nity, and  descended  to  the  level  of  social  dis- 
course. He  wanted  to  know  much  about  Amer- 
ica, which  the  captain  told  him  through  an 
interpreter. 
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Though  interested,  he  received  many  of  the 
statements  with  a  look  of  incredulity.  He  dis- 
missed us  politely  when  we  rose  to  leave,  but 
made  some  remark  to  the  interpreter  at  the 
last  moment. 

Of  course  we  wanted  to  know  what  it  was 
he  said;  but  the  interpreter  would  not  tell.  We 
teased  him,  however,  till  he  did.     This  was  it : 

"What  they  said  about  the  length  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  speed  of  the  steam- 
boats are  lies,  and  wdiat  they  said  about  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  is  another.  I  will  always  re- 
member them  as  the  lying  Americans !" 

How  we  did  laugh  at  the  captain,  who  had 
been  our  spokesman  ! 

After  having  our  laugh,  we  saw  the  character 
of  Oriental  justice.  We  had  a  young  acting- 
midshipman  in  our  party,  a  mere  lad,  not  more 
than  sixteen  years  old.  The  boy  wore  a  very 
fine  sword,  which  an  Arab  evidently  coveted. 
Springing  upon  him,  the  Arab  endeavored  to 
wrench  the  sword  from  its  scabbard.  Fortu- 
nately, it  was  lashed  to  the  scabbard.  The 
youth's  Yankee  blood  was  up  instantly,  and  he 
fought  the  man  so  desperately  that  he  tried  to 
run.  Not  so  !  The  boy  stuck  like  a  Jerusalem 
bug.  Our  cavasse  came  and  arrested  the  Arab, 
when  the  governor  ordered  his  head  struck  off. 
That   we    thought    entirely   too    severe,  and,  at 
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the  captain's  request,  the  bastinado  was  sub- 
stituted. 

We  met  several  mission.aries  while  in  Jeru- 
salem. I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  they 
were  self-denying,  God-fearing  men,  who  had 
"left  all  and  followed  Him."  Their  example 
appealed  loudly  to  me  ;  for,  most  unpleasant  as 
was  the  thought,  I  realized  that  it  was  my  duty 
to  preach ;  and  my  adopted  State  was  to  be 
the  place,  if  I  ever  yielded.  I  did  not  mean  to 
yield,  but  determined  to  fight  this  impression. 

One  of  the  missionaries,  whom  I  did  not 
meet,  was  a  Mr.  Nicholasin.  When  the  Dela- 
zvare  arrived  off  Jaffa,  this  man  was  lying  at 
the  point  of  death.  In  response  to  a  request 
for  medical  assistance,  one  of  our  surgeons  was 
detailed  to  attend  him.  The  doctor  went  to  his 
house,  and  there  remained  as  a  member  of  his 
liousehold.  The  remedies  did  the  desired  work, 
and  Mr.  Nicholasin  recovered.  This  doctor  was 
an  avowed  skeptic,  but  when  he  returned  to  the 
ship  he  bore  this  testimony: 

"I  have  not  believed  in  Christianity;  but  I 
have  believed  that  these  foreign  missionaries 
are  sharp,  shrewd  fellows,  who  want  to  see  the 
world,  and  do  see  it,  living  on  the  fat  of  the 
land,  and  drawing  upon  the  coffers  of  the  peo- 
ple at  home  at  their  own  pleasure.  I  learned 
from  observation,  while  a  member  of  Mr.  Nich- 
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olasiii's  home-circle,  that  these  missionaries  are 
self-denying  and  God-fearing,  eminent  examples 
of  the  typical  Christian,  the  very  existence  of 
which  I  had  always  denied,  claiming  that  all 
snch  were  hypocrites.  They  have  abandoned 
all  that  is  desirable  in  life,  and  are  living  in 
poverty,  amid  most  boisterous  surroundings.  If 
religion  prompts  such  zeal  as  this — and  I  know 
it  does — there  is  something  in  religion!  I  be- 
lieve it;  and,  as  a  result  of  the  examples  of 
these  devoted  people,  I  confess  my  belief  in 
Christianity!" 

This  was  powerful  testimony  from  the  former 
scoffer,  and  did  us — me,  at  least — much  good. 

We  did  some  shopping  that  last  day  in  Jeru- 
salem, buying  some  trinkets  as  mementos.  The 
shops  are  poor,  and  the  stocks  meager. 

When  night  came,  I  could  not  sleep.  So  I 
wrote  up  my  journal.  Fleas  keep  one  stirring, 
and  by  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  had  caught 
up  in  the  record.  At  that  time  we  mounted 
our  animals,  and  started  for  the  return  to  the 
ship,  being  favored  with  bright  moonlight. 

Jerusalem  was  indeed  beautiful,  as  we  left 
her,  in  the  moonlight.  Her  Gothic  battlements 
variegated  the  moonlit  scenery  about  her  in  a 
most  pleasing  way.  My  sensations,  as  I  took 
the  last  look  at  the  sacred  city,  were  a  strange 
mixture: — regret,  to  leave   the  places  hallowed 
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by  the  footprints  of  the  Redeemer;  and  glad- 
ness, to  be  getting  away  from  the  pest  of  fleas 
and  vermin,  as  well  as  to  be  nearing  again  the 
ship  and  the  sea.  With  these  were  the  impres- 
sions received  in  Palestine,  that  the  navy  was 
not  to  be  the  scene  of  my  life-work ;  and  dearly 
as  I  loved  my  profession  and  the  water,  they 
were  to  be  abandoned  for  a  vocation  wholly  dif- 
ferent. The  thought  was  as  gall;  but  it  was 
there,  and  I  feared  it  was  there  to  stay.  Try 
as  I  would,  it  was  ever  present  with  me. 

Daylight  overtook  us  as  we  were  emerging 
from  the  Valley  of  Turpentine.  While  in  the 
valley,  we  were  beset  by  a  band  of  robbers. 
They  were  big,  vicious  fellows,  well  mounted, 
but  we  were  two  to  their  one,  and  they  speedily 
withdrew.  Several  shots  were  fired  by  each 
side;  but  none  of  our  people  were  hurt,  and,  by 
the  way  the  robbers  rushed  their  horses  down 
the  rocky  road  we  judge  none  of  them  were. 

At  the  spring  in  the  mountains  we  all 
stopped  for  refreshment.  Some  of  the  party 
started  before  the  rest.  I  was  with  the  rear  di- 
vision, for  the  baggage  had  been  put  under  my 
especial  care,  as  were  also  two  seamen  who  were 
somewhat  under  the  influence  of  Jerusalem 
rum  when  we  left  the  city.  By  this  time  they 
were  drunk.  I  had  a  big  job  on  hand,  for  these 
men  could  scarcely  hold  on  their  donkeys.     My 
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good  friend  Thorns  came  to  my  relief,  as  also 
did  Lieutenant  Barker.     The  latter  said  : 

"  Trumbull,  those  men  have  some  more 
liquor  about  them.  You  must  get  it,  or  you 
won't  get  them  to  Jaffa  for  days." 

"Do  you  think  so?     I  '11  find  out  about  it." 

I  searched  them,  and,  sure  enough,  they  each 
had  a  bottle,  which  they  gave  up  reluctantly. 

With  the  bottles  went  their  little  ambition 
to  get  along  ;  they  wanted  to  dismount  and  go 
to  sleep.  Taking  the  stirrup-straps  we  lashed 
their  feet  together  beneath  their  animals'  bod- 
ies, to  keep  the  rascals  from  falling  off.  With 
no  help  from  the  men,  traveling  was  slow  work. 
In  a  fit  of  desperation  I  rode  in  front  of  them 
and  show'ed  them  a  bottle. 

"  Now  boys,"  said  I,  "the  first  one  here  may 
have  a  drink." 

That  roused  them  up  a  little,  and  they  tried 
to  reach  the  w^hisky.  Of  course  they  did  not 
succeed,  for  I  was  well  mounted  on  an  active 
mule  ;  but  I  toled  them  along  for  miles  as  an 
Indiana  farmer  would  tole  a  herd  of  swine. 

We  entered  the  valley  of  Sharon  at  a  pretty 
fair  pace.  I  was  in  front  with  the  whisky- 
bottle  in  sight ;  then  came  the  two  sailors,  each 
racing  for  it  ;  then  the  sumpter  mules  with  the 
baggage,  and  Thorns  and  Barker  helping  the 
mule-drivers  to  keep  the  calvacade  stirring,  for 
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we  wanted  to  overtake  the  first  division.  Sud- 
denly Barker's  horse  shied,  and  he  was  thrown. 
To  his  and  our  dismay,  his  leg  was  broken.  It 
was  a  terrible  accident  for  any  one  of  us,  simply 
being  of  the  party,  but  for  Barker  it  was  sad 
indeed. 

Ramleh,  the  nearest  place,  was  ten  miles 
away.  What  should  we  do  ?  We  improvised  a 
splint  out  of  an  umbrella,  tying  it  on  with  our 
handkerchiefs  ;  then  we  made  a  litter  with  some 
poles  and  boughs  of  trees,  upon  which  we  car- 
ried the  poor  man  to  Ramleh.  This  accident 
sobered  up  the  drunken  sailors,  and  they  gave 
us  good  help.  Thoms  staid  at  Ramleh  with 
Barker,  while  the  rest  of  us  pushed  on  to  send 
a  party  with  proper  conveniences  to  convey  the 
sufferer  to  the  ship. 

Toward  evening  we  arrived  under  the  walls 
of  Jaffa.  Suddenly  my  mule  took  fright — at 
what  I  never  knew — and,  as  I  was  not  suspect- 
ing trouble,  threw  me  heavily  to  the  ground. 
There  I  lay  some  time,  unconscious.  The  first 
I  remembered  was  a  corona  of  anxious  faces 
about  me  ;  then  a  severe  twinge  of  pain  in  my 
shoulder,  and  next  a  feeling  of  chagrin  that  the 
Hoosier  had  let  a  mule  throw  him.  No  bones 
were  broken,  and  I  was  soon  on  foot;  but  I  car- 
ried a  lame  shoulder  and   hip   for  many  weeks. 

At   eight    P.  M.  we    reported    on   board    the 
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ship  (the  first  company,  which  left  ns  at  the 
spring,  had  made  the  journey  by  ten  A.  M.),  so 
very  slow  are  these  natives  on  whom  we  largely 
depended. 

A  surgeon,  with  assistants,  was  at  once  sent 
to  rescue  poor  Lieutenant  Barker  from  Ramleh 
and  the  fleas.  He  reached  the  ship  next  day, 
in  fair  condition,  considering  the  circumstances. 


CHAPTEF^   Xli. 

Mount  Carmei, — Prophecies  about  Pai^estine  and  the 
Jews  —  Tyre  —  Sidon  —  Beirut  —  Smallpox  —  Chol- 
era— Homeward  Bound. 

THE  tour  of  Palestine  completed,  I  was  wholly 
possessed  with  the  desire  to  go  home  to 
America,  as  the  commodore  had  promised  me  I 
should  when  the  Constellation  sailed.  We  were 
to  meet  her  soon  at  Port  Mahon. 

My  shoulder  was  very  painful  from  the  fall 
the  mule  gave  me,  and  the  record  I  kept  of  the 
next  few  weeks  was  meager. 

We  sailed  from  Jaffa  on  August  26th, 
bound  north  along  the  coast  of  Palestine.  Saw 
the  city  of  Cesarea  from  the  deck.  A  south- 
erly breeze  took  us  close  under  the  foot  of 
Mount  Carmei,  upon  the  summit  of  which  is  a 
convent  some  centuries  old.  It  was  a  desolate, 
dreary  neighborhood   as  we  saw  it,  but  rich    in 
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memories  to  the  Bible  student,  as  the  chaplain 
convinced  us. 

It  was  very  warm  down  in  Lieutenant  Bar- 
ker's quarters,  and  Thorns — good  old  Thorns! — 
with  the  help  of  some  of  the  other  officers,  had 
carried  the  poor  fellow  up  on  the  poop-deck, 
where  he  could  have  the  air  and  see  the  coast. 
As  "  misery  loves  company,"  I  sat  near  him,  and 
nursed  my  shoulder. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  chaplain,  "do  you 
know  anything  about  Mount  Carmel  ?" 

"No,  sir."     "Not  much."     "Tell  us." 

Such  were  the  answers. 

Lieutenant  Barker  said: 

"  I  believe  it  was  on  the  top  of  Carmel  that 
the  prophet  Elijah  had  the  test  of  God's  power, 
as  compared  with  that  of  Baal,  in  setting  fire  to 
the  sacrifices." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  chaplain,  "that  is  the 
place." 

"Is  it  possible?"  cried  I.  "That  is  one  of 
the  grandest  incidents  in  Old  Testament  history. 
Let 's  read  about  it." 

"A  good  idea.     Get  your  Bibles." 

We  did  so,  and,  as  directed,  turned  to  the 
eighteenth  chapter  of  i  Kings,  and  read,  com- 
mencing at  the  seventeenth  verse,  the  account  of 
this  test.  We  read  in  rotation,  and  the  twenty- 
first   verse  came    to   me.     I   could   scarcely   get 
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through  it.  In  my  thonoht,  I  saw  Elijah  on 
the  top  of  the  mount,  and  heard  him  say  with 
the  voice  of  divine  authority:  "How  long  halt 
ye  between  two  opinions?  If  the  Lord  be  God, 
follow  him ;  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him." 

"What's  the  matter,  Trumbull?"  asked 
Thonis. 

"  My  shoulder,"  answered  I. 

It  was  not  so  great  a  falsehood  as  may  at 
first  seem  the  case.  The  thing  that  I  must 
shoulder  was  what  troubled  me.  The  reading 
finished,  the  chaplain  said  : 

"  That  was  a  glorious  test  and  an  overwhelm- 
ing victory ;  for,  you  remember,  Baal  is  another 
name  for  Moloch,  the  god  of  fire;  and  he  could 
not  answer  by  his  own  element,  while  God  did. 
It  was  a  most  impressive  lesson  to  these  idola- 
trous people.  The  lesson  for  us  is  in  the  twenty- 
first  verse.  Decision  is  the  point.  '  If  the  Lord 
be  God,  follow  him  ;'  in  other  words,  Do  the 
right  thing,  and  do  it  now." 

I  looked  at  the  good  chaplain  with  surprise 
and  alarm.  How  much  did  he  know  of  my  life 
motto  and  of  my  present  disturbance  of  mind  ? 
I  could  only  rub  my  shoulder  to  hide  my  emo- 
tion.    The  good  man  went  on : 

"  Now,  this  place  used  to  be  one  of  great 
fertility  and  beauty.  When  Solomon,  in  his 
song  descriptive  of  the  graces   and  beauties  of 
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the  Church  of  God,  wanted  a  simile  for  the  head, 
he  said:  'Thine  head  upon  thee  is  like  Carmel.' 
As  he  had  compared  other  parts  of  the  body 
(representing  the  Church)  to  the  most  pleasing 
things  possible,  that  to  which  he  likened  the 
head — the  crowning  glory — must  have  been 
transcendent.  That  was  Mount  Carmel."  (Sol. 
Song  vii,  5.) 

"I   see   nothing   so   fine   about   it!"   said    Mr. 
Thorns. 

"  No,  you  do  not.     Do  you  know  why  ?" 
"No,  sir;    only  that  there  is  nothing  to  ad- 
mire.    It  is  a  dreary-looking  mountain  to  me," 
said  Thoms. 

"  Wait  a  little  for  the  explanation,  it  you 
please,  Mr.  Thoms,"  said  the  chaplain.  "When 
Isaiah  is  speaking  of  the  joyful  flourishing  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  he  says:  'The  desert  shall  re- 
joice and  blossom  as  the  rose.  .  .  .  The 
glory  of  Lebanon  shall  be  given  unto  it,  the  ex- 
cellency of  Carmel  and  Sharon.'  Now,  we  know 
about  the  mountains  and  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and 
of  the  great  fertility  of  the  plain  of  Sharon,  in 
the  olden  time.  Having  been  in  such  associa- 
tion, Mount  Carmel  must  have  been  similar. 
But,  Mr.  Thoms,  the  voice  of  prophecy  foretold 
a  radical  change.  Amos  cried,  '  The  top  of 
Carmel  shall  wither'  (chap,  i,  verse  2),  and  so  it 
is  to-day." 
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"  Chaplain,"  said  Lieutenant  Barker,  "  you 
promised  us  a  talk  on  the  fulfillment  of  proph- 
ecy about  Palestine  and  the  Jews  when  a  good 
time  came.     Will  not  this  time  do?" 

"  First  rate.  Get  the  twenty-eighth  chapter 
of  Deuteronomy  ;  and  let  us  read,  commencing 
with  the  fifteenth  verse." 

We  read,  and  were  powerfully  impressed 
with  the  awful  predictions  there  made.  The 
chaplain  said : 

"Gentlemen,  you  have  seen  the  city  of  the 
Jews,  and  you  have  seen  their  country.  They 
are  cursed  in  the  city,  and  they  are  cursed  in 
the  field.  Language  can  not  describe  their 
miseries;  but  word-painting  more  vivid  than 
this  chapter  contains  is  not  often  produced ;  I 
think,  never." 

"  Has  the  climate  altered  enough  to  explain 
all  the  changes  in  the  fertility  of  Palestine  ?"  I 
asked, 

"I  think  not,  Mr.  Trumbull.  It  used  to  be 
a  'land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.'  That 
statement  implies  prolific  vegetation.  Why  the 
change?  The  rainfall  is  about  the  same  each 
year  as  it  was  centuries  ago,  but  in  those  times 
the  land  was  all  cultivated.  That  was  made 
possible  by  terracing  the  hillsides,  and  keeping 
the  dirt  in  place  by  stone  walls.  Thus  the 
whole    extent  of    the    country    was    practically 
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level,  and  rain  was  held  upon  it  when  it  fell  — 
first,  because  it  was  level;  second,  because  the 
vegetable  matter,  both  the  living  and  the  de- 
cayed, acted  as  a  sponge,  and  retained  the  water 
lonof  enough  for  the  ground  to  absorb  it.  The 
roots  of  growing  vegetation  seem  to  attract 
moisture  strongly,  and  they  absorb  it  rapidly. 
Now,  on  cultivated  land  there  is  a  layer  of  this 
vegetable  mold  several  inches  thick.  Through 
it  ramify  millions  of  rootlets.  These  will  take 
care  of  any  ordinary  rainfall,  and  keep  the  water 
where  it  fell.  If  there  are  trees,  they  help  with 
the  mulchiug  their  fallen  leaves  produce. 

"Again,  these  same  things  prevent  too  rapid 
evaporation,  and  prolong  the  good  effect  of  the 
rain.  Such  were  the  conditions  in  old  Pales- 
tine. To  which  we  must  add  that  there  were 
many  reservoirs  for  storing  water,  and  that 
much  attention  was  paid  to  irrigation.  But 
troublous  times  came — reservoirs  leaked,  and 
were  not  mended ;  walls,  sustaining  the  terraces, 
decayed,  and  were  not  repaired;  the  beautiful 
level  spaces  were  thus  converted  into  slopes, 
over  which  the  fallen  rain  rushed  rapidly,  car- 
rying with  it  the  vegetable  mold  or  soil,  which 
was  collected  in  the  valleys.  A  thing  of  this 
kind  grows  ever  worse.  To-day  the  hills  of 
Palestine  are  sterile,  the  soil  which  should 
cover  them  being  in  the  valleys;    which,  as  we 
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know,  are  fertile.  The  rain  falls  upon  these 
hills  as  in  days  of  yore,  but  not  a  moment  does 
it  remain.  Away  to  the  valley  it  hastens,  and 
the  hillside  is  not  much  benefited  by  its  fall. 

"The  uncertain  tenure  of  property  has  aided 
in  this;  for  the  country  has  been  so  oppressed 
that  nothing  was  sure  about  the  Government, 
and  the  farmers  did  not  feel  safe  in  keeping  up 
improvements.  For  the  same  reason  houses  are 
never  repaired  in  the  city,  and  both  city  and 
field  are  feeling  this  curse. 

"Wars  are  predicted  in  this  chapter  (verse 
52).  Surely  they  have  had  them.  Seventeen 
times  Jerusalem  has  changed  masters,  and  twice 
has  she  been  prostrate;  namely,  at  the  captures 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  by  Titus.  But  this  is 
not  all.  The  prophecy  declares  that  the  Jews 
shall  be  scattered  'from  one  end  of  the  earth 
even  unto  the  other'  (verse  64),  and  that  they 
shall  have  no  rest." 

"That  surely  has  been  fulfilled,"  said  Lieu- 
tenant Barker,  "for  they  are  everywhere,  and 
everywhere  abused." 

"Yes;  the  thirty-seventh  verse  declares  that 
they  shall  be  'an  astonishment,  a  proverb,  and 
a  byword  among  all  nations.'  How  true  is 
that!  Balaam  declared:  'Lo,  the  people  shall 
dwell  alone,  and  shall  not  be  reckoned  among 
the  nations.'     (Numbers  xxiii,  9.)" 
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"That's  accomplished,"  said  I,  "for  the  Jews 
have  no  place  amid  the  nations." 

"Amos  gives  his  prediction  thus:  'Lo,  I  will 
command,  and  I  will  sift  the  house  of  Israel 
among  all  nations,  like  as  corn  is  sifted  in  a 
sieve,  yet  shall  not  the  least  grain  fall  upon  the 
earth.'     (Amos  ix,  9.)  " 

"I  don't  think  I  quite  understand  that," 
said  I. 

"It  is  not  wholly  adverse  to  the  Jews.  It 
means  that,  though  the  Jews  shall  be  scattered, 
the  good  in  them  will  be  recognized,  and  that 
not  one  of  their  good  deeds  should  go  unre- 
warded," 

"I  see!"  said  I.  "Looking  toward  their  final 
restoration,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so.  With  that  in  view,  the 
Lord  had  promised  that,  though  they  should  be 
scattered  and  afflicted — a  very  byword  among 
men — 'I  will  not  cast  them  away,  neither  will 
I  abhor  them,  to  destroy  them  utterly.'  (Lev. 
xxvi,  44.)  Death  to  the  Jews  as  a  people  would 
have  been  a  great  blessing,  but  it  was  denied 
them.  They  were  not  permitted  to  die.  They 
had  rejected  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  served 
idols.  They  had  killed  the  Prince  of  Life,  and 
cried,  'His  blood  be  upon  us  and  our  children!' 
It  is  upon  them,  and  they  may  not  die.  Strangers 
in  their  own  land — strangers  in  foreign  climes — 
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strangers  they  must  ever  remain.  They  have, 
in  turn,  been  ejected  from  almost  every  land 
under  the  sun.  Persecutions  have  followed 
them ;  kings  have  endeavored  to  exterminate 
them;  but  all  in  vain.  They  have  thriven 
amid  their  miseries,  all  because  the  Lord  said 
he  would  not  destroy  them  utterly. 

"  Christ  predicted  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem 
under  Titus,  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of 
Liike.  '  When  will  it  be  ?'  they  asked  him. 
'  This  generation  shall  not  pass  away  till  all  be 
fulfilled,'  was  his  answer.  (Verse  32.)  It  seemed 
improbable,  for  Jerusalem  was  then  at  peace. 
But  the  Roman  war  began  in  the  year  66  A.  D., 
and  soon  the  sacred  city  was  razed  to  the 
ground.  The  Romans  aimed  to  preserve  works 
of  art,  and  Titus  intended  to  save  the  temple, 
but  he  could  not  do  so.  It  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed, and  the  very  foundations  plowed  up, 
'  Not  one  stone  was  left  upon  another,'  as  Christ 
had  predicted." 

"Will  Jerusalem  never  be  restored?"  asked 
Mr.  Thoms. 

"Luke  xxi,  24,  says:  'Jerusalem  shall  be 
trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles  until  the  times  of 
the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled.'  " 

"  When  will  that  be  ?" 

"  When  the  Gentiles  are  converted.  The 
date  we  can  not  give." 
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"  Will  Jerusalem  then  be  restored?" 

"  Some  think  so,  basing  their  belief  largely  on 
Zechariah  xiv,  11,  in  which  it  says:  'Jerusalem 
shall  be  safely  inhabited.'  That  the  Savior's 
prediction  of  Titus's  siege  and  capture,  and 
Micah's  prediction  that  Zion — the  nucleus  of 
Jerusalem  in  David's  time — should  be  plowed 
as  a  field  (iii,  12),  and  that  it  should  go  forth 
out  of  the  city  and  dwell  in  the  field  (iv,  10), 
are  so  abundantly  fulfilled,  leaves  little  room  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  prophecy,  so  far  as  Jerusalem 
is  concerned.  Add  to  this  the  prediction  the 
Lord  made  as  to  the  temple — viz.,  that  he  \vould 
cast  it  out  of  his  sight,  and  that  those  passing 
by  the  site  should  hiss — and  you  make  it 
stronger."     (i  Kings  ix,  7,  8.) 

"  It  is  strong  enough  !  It  is  convincing  !" 
said  I.  "  There  go  the  bells,  and  the  watch 
changes.     Thank  you.  Chaplain." 

All  joined  in  the  thanks,  and  the  company 
dispersed. 

Anchored  off  St.  Jean  d'Acre  on  the  27th. 
The  officers  went  ashore ;  but  I  did  not,  owine 
to  my  lame  shoulder  and  hip.  Next  morning 
we  were  off  Tyre.  Here  I  went  ashore  ;  but  it 
was  unwise,  and  I  suffered  keenly  for  it.  Tyre 
is  a  mass  of  ruins.  We  wanted  to  see  the 
fishermen  spreading  their  nets,  as  prophesied  in 
Ezekiel   xxvi,    14.      The   top  of    the   rock  was 
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there  all  right,  but  not  a  fisherman  or  a  net  did 
we  see.  Sidon,  but  twelve  miles  avv'ay,  we  also 
visited,  finding  nothing  of  interest,  save  the 
best  figs  I  ever  ate. 

On  August  29th  we  were  off  Beirut,  where 
we  filled  our  water-casks.  While  here  a  man 
on  the  Delaware  came  down  with  smallpox. 
Consternation  was  on  every  face  when  the  dis- 
ease was  recognized.  "  Will  it  keep  me  from 
sailing  on  the  Constellation  ?"  was  the  question 
with  me. 

The  poor  man — think  of  being  left  in  Pales- 
tine with  the  smallpox  ! — was  sent  ashore,  and 
placed  in  the  charge  of  the  American  consul  at 
Beirut,  and  of  the  good  missionaries,  who 
promised  to  care  for  him. 

September  19th  found  our  anchor  atrip,  and 
our  good  ship  headed  for  Malta. 

Going  home  !  Going  home  !  The  thought 
was  ecstasy.  To  see  my  loved  wife  !  To  see 
my  darling  boy  !  How  could  I  wait?  Why  was 
the  Delazvare  so  slow  ?     She  used  to  be  a  clipper. 

On  the  4th  of  October  we  fell  in  with  the 
frigate  United  States^  and  the  next  day  we  made 
the  Island  of  Malta  in  her  company.  A  day  or 
two  at  Malta,  and  away  we  sped  for  Port  Mahon, 
where  the  Constellation  had  been  for  some  time, 
fitting  for  the  homeward  voyage  across  the  At- 
lantic.     I  was   to    go    on   her.      I  would   have 
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danced  with  glee  at  the  thought,  only  my  hip 
was  sore  yet,  and  it  would  not  be  dignified. 

We  arrived  off  Mahon  in  a  storm,  and  no 
pilot  came  out.  Would  we  have  to  lie  to  till 
that  storm  saw  fit  to  stop,  thus  delaying  the 
start  for  home?  No.  The  blessed  captain  said: 
"I  know  this  entrance  well,  and  I  am  going  in." 
In  we  went  in  great  style,  much  to  the  chagrin 
of  the  harbor  pilots. 

Where  was  the  Constellation  ?  I  knew  the 
good  ship  well,  and  she  was  not  there.  Alas  ! 
She  had  sailed,  a  week  before  for  America.  I 
was  dumb  with  surprise  and  disappointment  at 
this  intelligence.  It  seems  that  the  cholera  had 
been  raging  in  Mahon,  and  the  Constellation  had 
suffered  much,  twelve  seamen  and  one  officer 
having  died.  She  lay  off  and  on  before  the  har- 
bor for  some  days,  but  no  relief  came.  To  se- 
cure a  radical  change  of  air,  she  hastened  her 
departure. 

I  had  miy  baggage  all  packed  to  go  on  board 
her,  but  I  now  most  sadly  unpacked  it. 

A  few  days  after  arrival  here  the  dread  dis- 
ease, cholera,  broke  out  on  board  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Delaware.  The  prospect 
was  most  doleful.  To  relieve  matters  all  pos- 
sible, the  commodore — God  bless  him  ! — decided 
to  send  the  United  States  to  the  United  States. 
Was    not   that   glorious?     I  was    to   be    a   pas- 
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senger  on  board  of  her.     She  got  away,  home- 
ward bound,  on  October  26th. 

We  had  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  cases 
of  cholera  on  the  ship,  all  told,  five  of  which 
died.  We  buried  several  of  them  at  sea.  In 
due  time  we  reached  New  York  harbor,  and 
went  into  quarantine — a  tedious  necessity  for 
a  homesick  sailor  on  the  threshold  of  his  native 
land. 


CHAPTER  Xlil. 

Home  and  Friends — Perfect  Happiness— Conversion — 
Shali^  I  Preach?  —  Promotion— Camp-meeting — "I 
Yield." 

AFTER  release  from  quarantine  I  remained 
in  New  York  a  day  to  do  a  little  shopping; 
among  other  things,  to  have  a  gold  head  put 
upon  one  of  the  canes  of  olive-wood  I  had  cut, 
in  spite  of  the  guard,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
It  was  a  fine  stick,  and  I  went  to  this  expense 
that  I  miti^ht  have  a  cane  second  to  none.  Then 
off  I  hastened  for  home  in  ^ladison,  Indiana, 
with  a  furlough  for  three  months  in  my  pocket. 
There  was  some  staging  to  be  done  in  crossing 
the  AUeghanies.  When  we  alighted  from  the 
stage  I  had  my  cane,  but  the  head  was  gone. 
Some  rascally  passenger  had  wrenched  it  off 
and  pocketed  it. 

Dear   old    Madison  !     How  happy   was   I    to 
walk  her  streets  again  !      Hastening  to  the  house 
which  held   my  dear  ones,  I  saw  my  wife  while 
419 
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yet  some  distance  away,  but  did  not  notice  a 
little  boy  whom  I  met  running  upon  the  side- 
walk. We  had  passed  each  other,  when  the 
thought  occurred  to  me  that  the  little  fellow 
was  my  Philip.  In  an  instant  I  had  him  in 
my  arms.  He  struggled  for  release,  and  cried  : 
"No!  you  are  man;  I  want  father," 

Poor  child  !  Nearly  two  years  old,  and  did 
not  know  what  a  father  was!  A  moment  more 
and  we  were  with  my  dear  Harriet.  Wife,  child, 
and  father  again  together.  And  the  good 
mothers,  both  my  own  and  my  wife's,  were 
there  to  join  in  the  welcome  home  to  the  wan- 
derer. 

About  this  time  the  Internal  Improvement 
Bill  was  passed  in  Congress.  Railroad  building 
was  at  once  commenced,  and  surveyors  and 
civil  engineers  were  wanted.  They  were  scarce. 
My  naval  studies  had  taught  me  much  of  this 
science.  The  State  of  Indiana  solicited  my 
services,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment, I  entered  the  State  employ  ;  the  naval 
authorities  kindly  extending  my  furlough. 

My  work  was  to  be  on  the  preliminary  sur- 
vey of  the  Madison,  Indianapolis  and  Lafay- 
ette Railroad,  and  I  began  it  early  in  1835.  T 
was  to  have  good  pay  from  the  State,  and  the 
usual  salary  of  my  naval  rank  when  waiting 
orders. 
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*'  Now,  Harriet,"  said  I  to  my  wife,  when  all 
was  settled,  "  I  am  going  to  enjoy  perfect  hap- 
piness. At  home  for  many  months  with  you 
and  Philip  and  the  mothers  ;  good  pay  and 
pleasant  work." 

"How  nice  it  will  be  !  I  am  so  glad  !"  said 
my  wife. 

"Yes,  perfect  happiness!  It  has  been  a  pet 
theory  with  me  for  years,  as  I  walked  the 
quarterdeck,  and  now  it  is  to  be  attained." 

"My  dear  husband,"  said  my  wife  somewhat 
sadly,  "  there  is  no  perfect  happiness  unless  re- 
ligion is  a  part  of  it.  Be  a  Christian,  and  per- 
fect happiness  is  possible,  but  never  without !" 
I  then  told  my  dear  wife  what  I  had  never 
before  mentioned  to  a  soul,  of  my  impres- 
sion received  at  the  tomb  of  the  Savior  that  I 
should  be  a  Christian  ;  but  I  did  not  tell  even 
her  of  the  other  impression,  that  I  must  preach 
the  gospel.  She  urged  me  strongly  to  do  the 
right  thing,  knowing  well  the  significance  of 
that  word  with  me ;  but  I  would  not  yield. 

Several  months  passed.  We  were  very  happy ; 
but  the  fact  that  I  was  not  doing  right — not 
serving  Christ — marred  perfect  happiness. 

The  State  of  Indiana  wanted  me  a  year 
longer  than  my  leave  covered,  and  application 
had  been  made  for  an  extension.  Would  it  be 
granted?     Full  of  anxiety,  I  went  one  day   to 
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the  post-office.  O  how  I  wanted  that  leave ! 
Stopping  in  my  w^alk,  I  said  to  myself:  "If  I 
get  a  year's  leave,  I  will  seek  religion." 

The  leave  was  at  the  post-office.  In  my  hap- 
piness, I  forgot  the  decision  I  had  made ;  bnt  it 
came  forcibly  to  memory  when  I  reached  the 
point  in  the  walk  where  I  had  made  it. 

"Trumbull,  will  you  back  down?"  asked  a 
voice  within  me. 

"No,  I  will  not!"  was  my  audible  reply.  "I 
will  do  right !" 

My  wife  was  in  Michigan  City,  on  a  visit.  I 
wanted  to  unburden  my  soul  to  her,  but,  of 
course,  tfould  not.  Got  my  Bible,  to  study  and 
to  see  what  religion  was,  Thursday  night  I  went 
to  prayer-meeting,  but  said  nothing  to  any  one. 
Sunday  night  an  invitation  was  given  to  any  de- 
siring to  join  Church.  I  wanted  to,  but  my  feet 
would  not  take  me  forward.  Four  stanzas  of  a 
hymn  were  sung  while  the  invitation  lasted, 
during  each  of  which  I  was  determined  to  go ; 
but  each  time  I  failed.  Keenly  disappointed, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  stanza,  I  whispered  to  a 
friend :  . 

"If  they  had  sung  another  time,  I  would 
have  gone." 

The  friend  at  once  went  forward  and  whis- 
pered to  the  preacher,  who  said  : 

"  There   is  a   young   man   who   says  he  will 
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come  forward  if  we  will  sing  again.  So  let  us 
all  sing." 

Every  one  was  alert  to  see  who  it  was.  I 
was  in  for  it,  and  went  forward.  Having  broken 
the  ice,  it  was  my  desire  that  every  one  should 
know  that  I  meant  to  be  a  Christian.  I  went 
into  the  altar — which  was  quite  elevated — and 
faced  the  audience,  that  every  one  might  see. 

The  next  morning,  when  breakfast  was  an- 
nounced, I  said  to  the  girl : 

"  Please  set  the  things  where  they  will  keep 
warm;  we  will  have  family  prayers." 

That  statement  was  an  astonishment  to  the 
household.  My  wife  had  not  yet  returned  ;  and 
the  old  ladies  had  not  been  to  church  the  even- 
ing before,  so  I  said  in  explanation : 

"  I  have  concluded  to  be  a  Christian,  and 
hereafter  we  wall  have  family  prayers." 

Oral  prayer  w^as  new  to  me,  but  my  soul  was 
in  it=  The  happiness  of  the  mothers,  I  can  not 
and  will  not  attempt  to  describe.  Though  con- 
science approved  my  course,  I  was  in  great  dis- 
tress of  mind.  "What  is  religion?"  and  "  How 
is  Christ  to  help  me  ?"  were  the  questions  in  my 
mind.  All  day  Monday  and  Tuesday  I  sought 
answers  in  vain.  Wednesday,  I  took  up  a 
Methodist  Discipline  belonging  to  Mrs.  Goode — 
my  wife's  mother — and  read  in  it  the  expression, 
"Christ  was  both  God  and  man." 
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"Just  as  a  marine  is  both  soldier  and  sailor," 
thought  I.  "  If  a  soldier  had  a  fuss  with  a 
sailor,  the  best  person  to  settle  it  between  them 
would  be  a  marine;  for  he  is  both  soldier  and 
sailor.  Just  leave  it  to  him.  Now,  Christ  is 
both  God  and  man,  and  the  best  possible  medi- 
ator between  God  and  man.  He  is  my  mediator. 
I  will  leave  it  all  to  him." 

The  thought  gave  me  infinite  comfort.  How 
glorious  to  have  some  one  to  rest  upon,  on  whom 
you  can  rely! 

"  That  rest  is  faith,''  thought  I.  "  I  accept 
Christ  for  my  Savior." 

At  that  instant  my  mental  burden  was  gone, 
and  peace  took  quiet  possession  of  my  soul. 
What  it  meant,  I  knew  not ;  but  1  was  happy  to 
think  that  I  had  taken  Christ  as  my  Mediator 
and  Savior. 

"Why,  Trumbull,  that  acceptance  is  religion," 
said  a  voice  within. 

"Can  it  be  possible?  It  is!  It  is!  So 
simple  I  had  not  seen  it !" 

I  told  the  mothers,  and  we  had  a  love-feast 
then  and  there. 

My  conversion  made  considerable  impression 
on  the  community  ;  and  several  of  my  associates 
followed  my  lead,  and  started  upon  a  religious 
life,  much  to  my  delight.  Soon  my  wife  returned, 
and  shared  with  us  this  great  joy. 
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There  was  much  in  my  position  with  the  rail- 
road management  which  I  did  not  like.  The 
public  moneys  were  not  spent  wholly  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  people,  but  to  aid  some  in- 
dividual by  locating  the  track  near  his  land. 

"This  is  iniquitous!"  I  had  often  said  to  my 
wife,  who  helped  me  with  my  topographical 
drawings. 

"Then,  why  do  you  do  it?" 

"How  can  I  help  it,  Harriet?  I  am  only 
obeying  orders." 

Having  become  a  Christian,  I  knew  how  I 
could  help  it;  but  I  wanted  to  confer  with  my 
wife  before  action.  I  had  only  a  day  or  two  to 
wait.  During  those  days,  "  Touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not  the  unclean  thing"  kept  sounding  in 
my  ears,  as  I  was  at  my  work. 

Having  conferred  with  my  wife,  and  found 
that  she  would  indorse  my  action,  I  resigned 
my  position  as  civil  engineer.  It  was  a  radical 
move,  and  left  me  for  a  year  without  employ- 
ment, as  the  navy  would  not  want  me  till  my 
leave  was  expired  a  year  hence.  Only  "wait- 
ing-orders" pay  would  I  have;  and  the  perfect- 
happiness  scheme,  so  far  as  financial  matters 
were  concerned,  was  severely  knocked.  Was  I 
happy?  Yes,  at  first,  for  conscience  approved; 
but  soon  the  impression  received  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives  came   to   me  with  vivid  distinctness. 
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"Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  every  creature,"  was  ever  sounding  in 
my  ears.  I  could  not  banish  it;  but  for  a  time 
I  told  no  one,  not  even  my  wife.  To  yield  ne- 
cessitated a  terrible  sacrifice.  I  loved  the  navy 
so  dearly !  My  prospects  were  very  bright. 
No  one  stood  better  than  I  in  my  chosen  pro- 
fession. Must  I  give  it  up?  Conscience  said, 
"Yes;"  the  man  Trumbull  said,  "No." 

"What  is  right?  Decide  by  your  life-motto," 
said  an  inward  monitor. 

"O,"  cried  I,  in  my  grief,  "that  concedes  the 
whole  point!" 

"But  you  must!"  said  the  monitor. 

In  my  distress  I  made  a  confidante  of  my 
wife.  To  my  surprise  she  did  not  want  me  to 
become  a  preacher. 

"You  a  preacher,  Samuel!  I  am.  surprised! 
O,  this  is  awful !"  cried  she,  bursting  into  tears. 

"Yes,  it  is!"  said  I,  adding  my  tears  to  hers. 

"It  is  not  awful  for  you  ;  it  is  awful  for  me!" 
she  said.     "You  are  all  right!" 

"I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  I. 

"It  is  plain  enough!  I  am  not  a  proper 
person  for  a  preacher's  wife;  and  if  you  preach, 
I  will  have  to  die,  and  leave  you  and  Philip ; 
and  you  will  get  another  wife!" 

This  doleful  picture  was  so  comical  that  I 
had  to  laugh;    but  Harriet  was  in   solemn   ear- 
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nest,  and  could  not  enjoy  the  laugh.  She 
verily  believed  that  my  preaching  implied  her 
death. 

My  conversion  occurred  on  the  6th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1836,  and  this  battle  with  the  "  woe-to- 
me-if-I-preach-not-the-gospel"  impression  was 
waged  till  the  springtime  of  1837.  I  was  weary 
with  the  conflict,  and  much  worn  in  body,  and 
about  to  yield,  when  my  warrant  promoting  me 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
Navy  was  received.  This  so  revived  my  love 
for  my  profession  that  I  decided  to  stay  in  the 
navy. 

"Woe  to  me  if  I  preach  not!"  sounded  still 
in  my  ears  in  spite  of  the  decision. 

I  bought  some  theological  books,  and  studied 
them  under  the  direction  of  Edward  R,  Ames 
(afterward  a  bishop  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church)  and  William  Daniels.  I  got  no  help, 
and  the  time  was  near  when  I  must  report  in 
New  York  for  duty. 

My  wife  had  a  brother — William  H.  Goode — 
a  Methodist  minister,  then  living  in  New  Al- 
bany, Indiana.  Mr.  Goode  was  a  man  of  great 
decision  of  character,  and  the  thought  came  to 
me  that  perhaps  he  could  help  me.  One  day  I 
said  : 

"Harriet,  let's  go  to  New  Albany,  and  see 
your  brother  William?" 
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"There  is  nothing  I  would  like  better,"  said 
my  wife. 

So  we  jumped  on  a  steamboat,  and  went 
down  to  New  Albany.  Mr.  Goode  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  camp-meeting,  held  a  few  miles  out 
of  town.  We  went  out  to  it,  but  I  could  not 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  services.  My  load 
was  too  heavy.     I  could  not  support  it. 

"Why  not  give  up?"  said  that  persistent 
monitor. 

"I  can  not  make  the  sacrifice!  It  is  too 
great!     Just  as  I  have  been  promoted!" 

I  fled  to  the  woods  to  escape  observation. 
Day  after  day  I  sought  the  solitude,  but  there 
was  no  relief.  The  still  small  voice,  "Woe  is 
me  if  I  preach  not!"  was  alike  in  the  camp 
and  the  solitude. 

"Is  there  no  escape?"  I  cried  aloud,  in  agony. 

The  voice  within  replied: 

"Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit?  or 
whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence?  If  I 
ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there:  if  I 
make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art  there. 
If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell 
in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea;  even  there 
shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand 
shall  hold  me." 

"The  sea,  then,  will  afford  no  escape?"  cried 
I,  in  my  misery. 
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"It  will  not!  You  learned  your  dtity  beyond 
the  sea,  on  the  sacred  spot  from  whence  your 
loving  Savior  ascended  to  heaven ;  you  brought 
a  keen  knowledge  of  that  duty  across  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  Atlantic;  it  has  been  ever  with 
you,  and  there  is  no  escape !  This  is  the  su- 
preme moment  of  your  life,  Trumbull.  Be  a 
man,  and  decide  for  the  right!  Not  because 
there  is  no  escape,  but  because  it  is  right. 
Your  life-motto  is  part  of  you,  and  by  it  you 
must  decide.  ^  Do  righi  P  Assert  your  man- 
hood, and  'Do  right!'" 

I  sank  upon  the  ground  with  the  violence  of 
my  emotion,  exclaiming : 

"  Nay,  but  I  yield,  I  yield  ! 
I  can  hold  out  no  more  ! 
I  sink,  by  dying  love  compelled, 
And  own  Thee  conqueror." 


CHAPTEf^  XljII. 

•My  Wife's  Distress— Licensed  to  Preach — Resigna- 
tion AS  Lieutenant — ^Join  the  Indiana  Confer- 
ence— Become  a  Chaplain  in  the  Navy — Resigna- 
tion. 

"  "P)EACE,  like  a  river,"  flowed  into  my  soul 
1  as  I  lay  there  submissive  to  God's  will. 
But  it  was  action  God  wanted.  I  arose  and 
went  into  the  camp.  The  altar  was  surrounded 
with  mourners.  Entering  the  altar  I  began  to 
work  w^th  them,  hoping  to  help  them  find  Him 
under  whose  banner  I  had  just  enlisted  for  the 
war.      My  wife  knew  all  in  a  minute. 

"  I  must  get  Mr.  Trumbull  away  from  this 
meeting,  sure,  or  he  will  be  a  preacher,"  she 
said  to  herself. 

After  service,  my  wife  and  I  went  with 
some  friends  to  Dr.  Leonard's  tent. 

"Well,  Brother   Trumbull,"  said  the   doctor, 
"how   does   this    compare   with    the    deck    of  a 
man-of-war?" 
430 
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"  I  will  never  again  walk  the  deck  of  a  man- 
of-war  !"  was  my  reply,  an  enigma  to  all  bnt  my 
wife.     It  confirmed  her  worst  fears.     She  said  : 

"Mr.  Trumbnll,  I  must  go  to  town.  The  'bus 
starts  in  a  few  moments." 

"Go  to  town  !  I  am  surprised.  But  if  you 
must  go,  of  course  I  will  take  you  in." 

We  entered  the  'bus,  and  in  due  time  were 
at  Mr.  Goode's  door.  Assisting  my  wife  to 
alight,  I  said : 

"  I  will  be  back  to-morrow  evening,  Harriet," 
and  jumped  into  the  vehicle,  which  took  me 
back  to  the  camp-ground. 

I  knew  not  the  sad  heart  I  left,  till  Harriet 
told  me  afterwards.  She  really  thought  that  if 
I  preached  she  must  die  to  make  place  for  a 
more  fitting  preacher's  wife,  and  felt  justified, 
therefore,  in  trying  to  dissuade  me  from  leaving 
the  navy.  To  get  me  from  religious  influences 
she  had  adopted  the  ruse  of  asking  me  to  take 
her  to  town.  I  had  cheerfully  done  so,  and  she 
thought  her  object  attained.  Imagine  her  dis- 
tress when  I  returned  to  the  camp-ground. 
She  was  inconsolable,  and  shut  herself  in  her 
room,  absolutely  holding  her  breath,  that  she 
might  die,  and  thus  promote  God's  plans. 

On  Friday,  the  Quarterly  Conference  of  Mr. 
Goode's  Church  met,  and  recommended  me  for 
license  to  preach. 
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On  Sunday,  I  was  sent  to  a  colored  congre- 
gation to  make  my  maiden  effort  as  a  pulpit 
orator.  It  was  to  me  a  pleasing  coincidence 
that  to  this  same  Negro  audience,  in  the  same 
church,  had  my  brother-in-law  preached  his  first 
sermon.  God  was  with  me,  and  I  enjoyed  the 
service,  whether  the  auditors  did  or  not. 

On  the  Tuesday  following,  having  already 
sent  to  Washington  my  resignation  as  an  officer 
in  the  United  States  Navy,  I  went  with  my 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Goode,  to  the  Indiana  Con- 
ference, of  which  I  was  made  a  member,  and 
appointed,  as  assistant  preacher,  to  Lawrence- 
burg  Circuit,  Rev.  James  Jones  being  the  senior 
preacher. 

In  a  week  myself  and  family  were  in  the 
parsonage  at  Manchester,  Indiana.  How  won- 
derful a  change  had  a  few  short  weeks  made  in 
our  affairs  !  Then,  a  favored  officer  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  with  a  most  flattering 
prospect  for  the  future  ;  now,  a  humble  itin- 
erant preacher,  on  the  frontier  of  Indiana,  with 
no  prospect  of  earthly  prosperity. 

My  wife,  having  become  convinced  that  she 
was  not  to  die,  and  was  to  share  my  lot  for  bet- 
ter or  worse,  entered  into  my  work  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  made  a  most  desirable  wife  for  a 
preacher,  as   she    had   done   for   a   sailor.     She 
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always  insisted,  however,  that  she  had  married 
a  sailor  and  not  a  preacher. 

Yes,  we  had  both  made  sacrifices  ;  but  we 
would  not  have  left  the  little  parsonage  in 
Manchester  for  the  glitter   of  a  naval    position. 

That  God  accepted  our  sacrifices  was  shown,, 
during  the  first  year  of  my  ministry,  by  an  ex- 
tensive revival  of  religion. 

Many  of  my  friends  asked  me  if  I  did  not 
think  I  had  made  a  mistake  in  exchanging  a  lu- 
crative position  for  that  of  a  humble  itinerant. 
My  reply  was: 

"As  duty  and  God  called,  it  was  right  for  me 
to  obey.  The  awards  of  eternity  will  far  out- 
weigh the  temporal  sacrifice.  I  will  be  far  hap- 
pier and  more  useful  in  traveling  a  circuit  in 
modest  garb  than  pacing,  in  uniform,  the  deck 
of  a  man-of-war,  desirable  as  the  latter  may  be." 

Others  tried  to  dissuade  me.  To  them  I 
replied  : 

"  It  is  needless  to  urge  !  I  have  nailed  my 
colors  to  the  masthead,  clinched  the  nails,  and 
thrown  the  hammer  overboard." 

Notwithstanding  these  positive  answers,  some 
of  my  friends  could  not  abandon  the  belief  that 
a  person  with  a  naval  education  should  work 
among  sailors.  They  believed  that  I  could 
preach    more    acceptably    to    seamen    than    to 
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landsmen,  and  sought  for  me  the  position  of 
chaplain  in  the  navy.  They  were  successful; 
and  a  warrant  as  chaplain  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  dated  September  8,  1841,  was  sent  me 
from  Washington.  With  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  doing  so — for  God  had  given  me  many  souls 
for  my  hire — I  accepted  the  position,  and  was 
assigned  duty  as  chaplain  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy- 
yard.  It  was  eminently  a  desirable  gosition.  My 
familiarity  with  the  sea  enabled  me  to  illustrate 
my  discourses  by  nautical  facts  and  incidents, 
much  to  the  pleasure  of  my  auditors.  The  trou- 
ble was  that  my  audience  was  ever  changing. 
Seldom  would  I  have  the  same  listeners  two 
consecutive  Sabbaths,  and  conversions  were  not 
numerous.  To  see  men  converted  was  what  I 
wanted.  In  Indiana,  the  sight  was  almost  con- 
stantly present;  and  I  longed  for  the  frontier. 
Moreover,  the  voice  that  told  me  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives  that  I  was  to  preach,  told  me  also 
that  Indiana  was  to  be  the  field. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  I  therefore  resigned 
the  chaplaincy,  and  returned  to  the  itinerancy, 
ambitious  only  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  gospel. 


Note. — Many  have  asked  why  the  hero  of 
this  narrative,  having  been  educated  by  the 
Government,  did   not  serve  his  country  during 
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the  recent  Civil  War.  The  question  is  pertinent. 
These  are  the  facts:  A  few  weeks  prior  to  the 
session  of  the  Indiana  Conference  for  1862  (the 
first  session  of  the  same  after  the  magnitude  of 
the  conflict  was  recognized),  father,  through 
Oliver  P.  Morton — the  "  War  Governor"  of  Indi- 
ana— tendered  his  services  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, with  the  provisos  that,  if  desired,  they 
be  accepted  previous  to  the  session  of  Confer- 
ence then  approaching ;  and  that  he  be  given 
rank  with  his  classmates  who  were  still  in  the 
service. 

It  was  distinctly  understood  that  failure  to 
accept  father's  proposition  before  Conference 
met  would  imply  that  his  services  were  not 
wanted ;  in  which  case,  he  would  take  work 
from  the  Conference  for  another  year. 

Anxiously  were  the  mails  watched  for  word 
from  Governor  Morton,  but  it  came  not.  Only 
one  conclusion  was  possible ;  and,  with  reluc- 
tance, father  accepted  ministerial  work  for  an- 
other year. 

A  few  days  later,  came  a  communication 
from  Washington,  forwarded  by  Governor  Mor- 
ton, gladly  accepting  father's  proposition.  Why 
was  the  acceptance  late  ?  Governor  Morton  was 
peremptorily  called  from  home.  He  left  word 
with  his  secretarv  to  forward  at  once  to  father 
any  mail  relative  to  this  subject.     The  boy  who 
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took  the  coniniunication  from  the  post-office 
carried  it  in  his  pocket  for  a  week.  In  the 
meantime  Conference  met,  and  father  took 
work.  Having  done  so,  it  seemed  to  him  right 
to  continue  in  the  pastorate. 


THE  END. 
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